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PEEiACE. 



Thb Btory of Perkin Warbeck wa8 first suggeBted to me as a 
eubject for historical detail. On stadyin^ it, I became aware of 

the romance which his story contains, while, at the same time, 
I felt that it would be impossible for any narration, that should 
be confined to the incorporation of facta related by our old 
Chroniclers, to do it justice. 

It is not singular that I should entertain a belief that iVrkin 
was, in reality, the lost duke of York. For, in spite of Hume, 
and the later historians who have followed in his path, no person 
who has at all studied the subject but arriyes at the same con- 
clusion. Records exist in the Tower, some well known, others 
with which those who have access to those interest incr papers 
are alone acquainted, which put the question almost beyond a 
doubt. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the question. The 

principal thing that I should wish to be impressed on my reader's 
mind is, that whether my hero was or was not an impostor, he 
was believed to be the true man by his contemporaries. • The 
partial pages of Bacon, of Hall, and Holinshed, and others of 
that date, are replete with proofs of this fact. There arc some 
curious letters, written b}^ Sir John Eamsay, laird of Balmayne, 
calling himself Lord Bothwell, addressed to Henry the Seventh 
himself, which, though written by a spy and hireling of that 
monarch, tend to confirm my belief, and even demonstrate that 
in his eagerness to get rid of a formidable competitor, Henry 
did not hesitate to urge midnight assassination. These letters 
are printed in the Appendix to Pinkerton's History of Soot- 
land." The rerses which form the motto to these volumes, are 
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part of a rythmical chronicle, written by two subjects of 13ur- 
gundj» who lived in those days; it is entitljed/ BecoUeotion 
des Merveilles, adyentieB en nostre temps, commenc^e par tr^ 

elegant orateur, Messire Georges Chastellan, et continuee par 
Maistre Jean Molinet." ' 

In addition to the unwilling snfirage of his enemies, we may 
adduce the acts of his friends and allies. Hnman nature in its 
leading features is the same in all ages. James the Fourth of 
Scotland was a man of great talent and discernment : he was 
proud ; attached, as a Scot, to the prejudices of birth ; of punc- 
tilious honour. No one can belieye that he would have bestowed 
his near Irinswoman, nor have induced the earl of Huntley to 
give his daughter in marriage to one who did not bear evident 
signs of being of royal blood. 

The various adventures of this unfortunate prince in many 
eountries, and his alliance with a beautiful and high-bom 
woman, who proved a faithful, loving wife to him, take away 
the sting from the ignominy which might attach itself to his 
fate ; and make him, we venture to believe, in spite of the con* 
tumely later historians have chosen, in the most arbitrary way, 
to heap upon liim, a fitting object of interest — a hero to ennoble 
the pages of a humble tale. 
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CHAPTEB L 

THB VUGBV FBOK B08W0BTH mLD. 



He seemed bmthless, heartlcis, lUnt and wan. 
And all his armour sprinkled was with blood. 
And soU'd with dirty gore, that no man can 
SiBcem tlie hue ttmwt. He new stood. 
But bait bis batty oonno towards tbe idle flood. 

Aftbb a long series of civil dissension— after many battles^ 
whose issue involved the fate of thousands — after the destraction 
of nearly all the English nobility in the contest between the two 
Boses, the decisive battle of Bosworth Field was fought on the 
22nd of August^ 1415» whose result was to entwine, as it was 
called, the white and red symbols of rivaiship, and to restore 
peace to this unbappy country. 

The day had been sunny and warm : as the evening closed in, 
a west wind rose, bringing along troops of fleecy clouds, golden 
at sunset, and then dun and grey, veiling with pervious network 
ike many stars. Three horsemen at this hour passed through 
the open country between Hinckley and Welford in Leicester- 
shire. It was broad day when they descended from the elevation 
on which the former stands, and the villagers crowded to gaze 
upon the fugitives, and to guess, from the ensigns they bore, to 
which party they belonged, while the warders from the near 
castle hastened out to stop tiiem, thus to curry favour with the 
conqueror ; a design wholly baffled. The £ood steeds of the 
knights, for such their golden spurs attested them Co be, bore 
them fast and far along the Soman road, which still exists in 
those parts to shame our modern builders. It was dusk when, 
turning from the direct route to avoid entering Welford, theV 
reached a ford of the Avon. Hitherto silence had prevailed with 
the party — for until now their anzietr to Hy had solelv occupied 
their thoughts. Their appearance spoKe of war, nay, of slauf^hter. 
Their cloucs were stained and torn ; their armour was disjointed, 
and parts of it were wanting ; yet these losses were so arbitrary 
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that it was plain that the pieces had been hacked from their 
fastenin*^?. The helm of the foremost was deprived of its crest; 
another wore the bonnet of a common soldier, wliich ill accorded 
with the rest of his accoutrements ; while the third, bareheaded, 
his hairfalihig on his shoulders, lank and matted from heat and 
exercise, gave more visible tokens of the haste of flight. As the 
night grew darker, one of them, and then another, seemed willinj^ 
to relax somewhat in their endeavours : one alone continued, 
with unmitigated energy, to keep his horse at the same paca 
they had all maintained during the broad light of day. 

When they reached the ford, the silence was broken by the 
hindmost horseman; he spoke in a petulant voice, saying:— 
"Another half mile at this pace, and poor Floeur-de^Luce foun- 
ders ; if you will not slacken your speed, here we part, mj 
friends. God save you till we meet again ! ** 

** Evil betide the hour that separates us, brother ! " said the 
second fugitive, reining in ; *'our cause, our peril, our fate shall 
be the same. You, my good lord, will consult your own safety." 

The third cavalier had already entered the stream : he made a 
dead halt while his friends spoke, and then repUed : — ** Let us 
name some rendezvous where, if we escape, we may again meet. 
I go on an errand of life and death : my success is doubtful, 
my danger certain. If I succeed ia evading it, where shall I 
rejoin you P ** 

**Tliou;i:h the event of this day has been fatal to the king,** 
• answered the other, *' our fortunes are not decided. I propose 
taking refuge in some sanctuary, till we perceive how far the earl 
ot Hichmond is inclined to mercy." 

**I knew the earl ^^heu a mere youth, Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford," said the foremost rider, " and heard more of him when I 
visited Brittany, at the time of KiriL!. Louis's death, two years 
ago. When mercy knocks at bis lirart, suspicion and avarice 
give lier a rou^^h reception. We must fly beyond sea, uidess wo 
can make further stand. More of this when we meet again. 
Wliere shall that be P " 

** I have many friends near Colchester," replied the elder 
StafTord, " and St. 'Mnvy boasts an asylum tliere which a crowned 
head would not dare violate. Thence, if all else fail, wo can 
pass with ease to the Low Countries." ' 

" In sanctuary at Colchester — I will not fail you. God bless 
afld preserve you the while ! " 

The noble, as he said these words, put spurs to his horse, and 
without looking back, crossed the stream, and turning on the 
skirts of a copse, was soon out of sight of his companions. Ho 
rode all night, cheeripg his steed with hand and voice ; looking 
angrily at the early dawning east, which soon cast from her 
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«]oadIes6 bfow the dimness of night. Yet tiie moniiii; air wia 
grateful to his lieated cheeks. It was a perfect smniner'a 
morn. The wbeat, golden from ripeness, swayed {(racefuily to 
the li^t breeze ; tiie slender oats shook their small bells in tha 
air with ceaseless motioa; the birds, twittering, alighted from 
the foll-leared trees» scattering dew-drops from the braocbes. 
With the earliest d«wa, the cavalier entmd a forest^ traversing 
its d^itha witii ihe hesitation of one unacquainted with the 
coant^, and looked frequently at tha skjr, to be directed by the 
position of the siowine east. A. path more worn than the one ho 
bad hitherto loUowed now presented itsrif^ leading into the 
heart of the wood. He hesitated for a few ssaoftds» and tfaen» 
with a word of cheer to his horse* porsned his way into the 
embowering thickeL After a short space Oie path nafrowed« 
the meeting branches of the trees impeded him, and the sndden 
angle it nude fimn the ooorse he wished to fbUow, served to 
perplei: him stiU farther; bat as he vented his impatience by 
heaiiy Catbc^ dclaasationa, a little tinkling bell spoke of e 
cha^l near, and of the early riainff of the priest to perform the 
matin service at its altar. The hone of the fugitive, a noble 
waHteed, luuL long flagged ; and hunger gnawed at the rider's 
own heart, for he had not tasted food since the morning of the 
previous day. Iliese sounds, therefore, heard in so fearless a 
seclusion, bore wtth them ]deaaant tidiajn of refreshment and 
repose. He crossed himaelf in thankfmnesss then thxowinjg 
himself from his horse (and such change was soothing to his 
stiffened limbs), he led hna dirough the opmng glade to where 
a humble chapel and a near adjoining hut stood in the bosom of 
tiie Aicket, eniUems of peace and security. 

The cavdier tied hia horse to a tree, and entered tiie chapel. 
A venendile priest was reading the matin service ; one old woman 
composed his congregation, and die was diligentlv employed 
telling her beads. The bright rays of the newly-risen sun 
streamed through Hkm eastm window, castinor the diequered 
shadow of its lattioe-woric on the opposite wail. The chapel 
was small and rustic ; but it was kept exquisitely clean : the 
sacred appurtenances of the altar also were rieher than was 
usual, ana each shrine was dedced with clusters of flowers, 
chiefly composed of white roses. No high praise, indeed, was 
due to the rude picture of the Virgin of the Annunciation, or ot 
the Announcing Angel, a representation of whom formed tbS 
altar-piece ; but in barbaric England, in those days, piety stood 
in place of taste, and that which represented Our Lady received 
honour, however unworthy it mij^ht be of the inspiress of 
l\aphat'l or Correggio. The cavalier took hia disorsiamented 
Cik>uuo ixom Ills head, placed it on the ground, and knelt eevsmir 
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tially on ihe bare earth. He had lately escaped from battle and 
slaughter, and he surely thought that he had especial motive for 
thanksgiving ; so that if his lips uttered a mere soldier's " Ave/* 
still it had the merit of fervonr and sincerity . 

Had he been less occupied by his own feelings, he might have 
remarked the m&nj glances the priest cast on him, who dis- 
honoured his learnmg and piety oy frequent mistakes of lan- 
guage, as his thoughts wandered from his breviary, to observe 
with deep attention his unexpected visitor. At length the 
service ended : the old dame rose from her knees, and satisfied 
her curiosity, which she had excited by many alook askance, by a 
full and long gase on the cavalier. His hewn armour, torn doak, 
and, unseemly for the sacred spot, the dread stains on his gar- 
ments and hands, were all minutely scanned. Nor did his per^ 
sonal appearance escape remark. His stature was tall, his person 
well knit, showing him to be a man of about thirty years of age. 
His features were finely moulded, his grey eyes full of fire, his 
step had the dignity of rank, and his look expressed chivalrous 
courage and frai^kness. The good woman had not been long 
engaged in surveying the stranger, when her pastor beckoned 
her to retire, ana hjmself advanced, replying to the soldicv's 
salute with a benedicite, and then hastily inquiring if he came 
irom the field. 

*' Even so, father," said the cavalier ; " I come from the field 
of the bloody harvest. Has any intelligence of it travelled 
hither so speedily P If so, I must have wandered from the right 
road, and am not so far on my journey as I hoped." 

**I have only heard that a battle was expected," said the 
priest, ** and your appearance tells me that it is over. The for- 
tunes, nay, perhaps the life of a dear friend are involved in its 
issue, ana I fear that it is adverse — for you fly from pursuit, and 
methiuks, though stained with dust and blood, that emblem on 
your breast is the White Eose." 

The warrior looked on the old man, whose dignity and language 
were at variance with his lowly destination ; he looked partly in 
wonder, and partly to assure himself of his questioner's sin- 
cerity. " You arc weary. Sir Knight," added the monk, whose 
experienced eyes had glanced to the golden spurs of his visitant ; 

come to my hennitage, there to partake of such refreshment 
as I can bestow. When your repast is ended, I will, by confi- 
dcnce on my part, merit yours." 

This invitation was tixat of worldlyoourtesy, rather than tho 
rustic welcome of a recluse monk. The cavalier thanked him 
cordially, adding, that he must first provide food and water for his 
hinrse, and that afterwards he would gratefully accept his host's 

invitation. The old man entered with the spirit of asoldier into 
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Iu8 gnesfcV anxiety for his .steed, and assisted in purveying to its 
wants, ingratiating himself meanwhile with its roaster, oj dis- 
eorering and praising scientifioallj its points of beauty. The 
poor animal showed tokens of over fatigue, yet still he did not 
refuse his food, and the cavalier marked with joy that his eye 
grew brighter and his knees firmer after feeding. 

Ther men entered the oottage, and the solcuer's eye was at- 
teetea from more saered emblems b^a sword whichwas suspended 
over a picture of the Virgin x—** You belong to our Chivalry !'* 
he exclaimed, while his countenance lighted up with Joyful 
recognition. 

''Now I belong to flie holy order whose badge I wear,*' the 
monk replied, pomting to his Benedictine dress. '' In former 
days I followed a brave leader to the field, and, in his service, 
incurred such guilt, as I now try to expiate by fasting and 
praver." 

The monk's featpres were convulsed by agitation as he spoke* 
then crossing his arms on his breast, he was absorbed in thought 
for a few moments, after which he raised his head and resumed 
the calm and even serene look that characterized him. ** Sir 
Knight," said he, motioniDg to the table now spread for the 
repast, " I have but poor rare to ofier, but a soldier will not 
disdain its meagreness. My wine I may praise, as being the 
produce of a generous vintage ; I have kept it sealed, to open it 
on occasions like the present, and rejoice that your strength will 
be recruited by it.'* 

Bread, fruits, cheese, and a flagon of the wine, which merited 
tile giver's eulogium, composed the fugitive's breakfast, whose 
fiitigue required cordiid and repose. As he was occupied by his 
repast, his nost eyed him with evident agitation, eager yet fearful 
to question him on the subject of the battle. At length he again 
asked, " You come ficom the field on which the forces of the 
lung and of the earl of Bichmond met P" 
do-" 

** You fought for the White Eose, and you fly P" 
" I fought for the White Eose till it was struck to the ground* 
The king has fallen with his chief nobility around him. Few 
Yorkists remain to mourn the success of the Lancastrians." 

Deep grief clouded the old man's countenance, but accustomed 
to subdue his feeliugs, as one on whom, being stricken by an 
overwhel miner misery, all subsequent disasters fall blunted, he 
continued with greater calmness : " Pardon m#, noble gentle* 
man, if I appear to ask an indiscreet question. You are of 
lordly bearing, and probably filled a place near the royal person. 
Did you hear, on the night'before last, aught of the arrival of a 
stranger youth at the king's tentP" 
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The knight eyed the old man with a quick glance, asking, in 
his turn, "Are you, then, the foster-father of King Richard's son P" 

"Did you see my boy P" cried the priest. **Did his father 
acknowledge him P — Where is he now P— Did he enter the ra^kfl 
to ^ind fall for his parent P" 

On the night of which you speak," said the stranger, erading 
the immediate question, "the king placed his son's liand in 
mine, as I vowed to protect and guard mm if ill beiieli our partj» 
as it has befallen." 

** Surely some presentiment of evil haunted the king's mind/' 

"I do believe it; for his manner was solemn and affecting. 
He bade the youth remembe^r that he was a Plantagenet, and 
spoke proudly of the lineage from which he sprung. The ydung 
esquire listened intently, looking at his father with such an 
ingenuous and tkougkti'ui expression, that he won my heart to 
love him/' 

"Now bless thee, Sir Knight, whoever thou art, for this 
praise of my poor Edmund. I praj jou, hasten to tell me what 
more passed/* 

The cavalier continued his account ; but his manner was 
serious, as if the conclusion of his tale would afflict his auditor. 
He related how, on quitting the royal tent, he had led Edmund 
Plantagenet to his own, there to converse with him awhile, the 
hetter to learn whether his bearing and speecli showed promise 
of future merit. Xing llicbard had enjomed his son to return 
to his seclusion early on the following morning ; but as soon as 
he entered his conductor's tent, he knelt to him and asked a 
boon, while tears gathered in Lis eyes, and his voice was broken 
by the fervour of his desire. The noble was moved by his 
entreaties, and promised to grant his request, if it did not militate 
against his honour and allegiance. " It is for honour that I 
speak,'* said Plantagenet ; "I am older in years than in seeming, 
for already I number twenty summers ; and, spite of my boyish 
look, I am familiar with martial exercises, and the glorious 
promise of war. Let me draw my sword for my father to-mor- 
row — let me, at your side, prove myself a worthy descendant of 
the conquerors of France ! Who will fight for King Richard 
with greater courage, fidelity, and devotion, than his acknowledged 
and duteous son ?" The cavalier yielded to his noble yearnings. 
Clothed in armour he entered the ranks, and hovered a protec- 
ting angel near his parent during the bloody contest. And now, 
as his venerable-«^uardian watched with trembling eagerness the 
countenance of his guest while he told his tale, and the stranger, 
with bitter regret, was about to relate that he had seen Plan- 
tagenet felled to the ground by a battle-axe, quick steps, and 
then a knocking, was heard at the cottage door* The stranger 
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started on his feet, and put his hand upon his sword ; but a 
bright smile illuminated the monk's face, as the very 5^o\ith of 
whom they spoke, Edmund Plantajojenet, rushed into tlu' apart- 
ment. His soiled garments and heated brow spoke <>i' travel 
and fatigue, while his countenance wore an expression of wildness 
and even of horror. He started when he saw the stranger, but 
quickly recognized him as his new frieiul. " Thank God !" he 
cried, *' that you, my dear lord, have not fallen into tlie hands of 
the sacrilegious usurper ! It is my father's spirit tliat has saved ' 
you for his sou's sake, thai i may not be utterly abandoned and 
an orphan." 

With milder accost he bent liis knee to his holy guardian, and 
then turned to answer the cavalior's questions of how ho had 
escaped death from the blow he had received, and what new 
events had occured since he had quitted the held early on the 
preceding day? — while the monk chid him for his disobedience 
to his father's commands, in having mingled with the fray. The 
eyes of Plantagenet flashed lire at this reproach. — '* Could I 
know that my father's crown and life," he exclaimed impetuously, 
"depended on the combat, and not bring to his aid my weak 
arm ? God of Heaven ! had there been tive hundred true as I, 
we might all have fallen round him : but never, never, should I 
have seen the sight which last night I saw — nor heard the sounds 
I last night heard !** 

The youth covered his face with his hands, and the boiling 
tears trickled between his lingers. *' Tell me," cried the noble, 
•* w^hat has happened P — and swiftly tell me, for 1 loiter here too 
long.*' 

Almost suflbcated by emotion, Plantagenet related, that when- 
he recovered from the trance into which the fearful blow he had 
received had thrown him, the earl's camp-followers were busy 
among the slain : and that he had seen the body of King 
Richard — of his father — thrown half-naked across a mule, thus 
to be borne to be exposed to the public gaze and mockery in 
Leicester, where, but the day before, he had ridden w ith the 
royal crown on his head, the acknowledged sovereign of England. 
And that crown, base, ill-bartered bauble, having been found in 
the tent by Lord Stanley, he had brought and placed on Kicli- 
xnond's head, while the soldiers, with one acclaim, hailed luiu 
Henry the Seventh, Xing of England. 

The last words more tlnm the others, for the death of his 
royal master was already known to him, moved the knight: — 
"Is this the end of our hopes?*' he cried. *" Am I then too 
lateP Farewell, my friends ! Plantagenet, I shall never forget 
my oath to the king; I shall become, I fear, an outcast and a 
soldier of fortune, even if I escape worse fate but claim when 
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yoQ Trilli and ifc shall be yours^ whatever protection I can aflford 
you " 

"Yield, then, Lord Lovel," said the youth, "to my firsfe 
request. You are in peril, let me share it ; permit me toacoom* 
panv you. If you refuse, my plan is alreaay formed ; I repair 
to the earl of Lincoln, whom Kmg Richard namdd his successor, 
and offer myself as a soldier in his attempt to discrown the 
usurpin*; Henry, and to rai^e a<jain the White Hose to its right- 
ful supremacy.** 

To the earl of Lincoln — the sucressor of Richard — to him 
you would repair? It is well — come with me now, and I will 
present you to that nobleman. If your foster-father consents, 
bid adieu to this seclusion for a time, and accompany me to 
London, to new contests — to the combat of ri^ht against might 
^to success and honour, or to defeat and death ! ** 

The sun had risen high when, havinj^ taken leave of tlie vene- 
rable nionlc, u ho would not oppose his pupil's fjallant spirit of 
enterprise, Lord Lovel and younj^ Plantag:enet threaded the forest 
paths, which, by a safer and a shorter route than the hi<ifhway, 
took them on their road to London. For a time they led their 
horses with difficulty through the entangled thicket, when at 
last reaching the open road, they mounted, and Lord Lovel, who 
was desirous of estimating the abilities and disposition of his 
Companion, entered into conversation with him. They first con- 
versed on the sad changes which were the work of the eventful 
day of battle ; afterwards the cavalier led Edmund to speak of 
himself, his early life, his acquirements, and his hopes. 

When Plantagenet was but ten years old kis mother died, and 
her last request to the father of her boy, founded on a deep 
knowledge of the world, was, that her son might be educated far 
from the court, nor be drawn Irom the occupations and happier 
scenes of private life, to become a hanger-on of princes and 
nobles. There was a man, a ^^entleman and a knight, who had 
been a partizan of the White Rose, and who had fought and bled 
for it in various battles between the duke of York and Henry the 
Sixth. In one of these, the misery of the times, and horrible 
consequences of civil dissension, caused him unwittingly to lift 
his armed hand against his twin brother, nor did he discover the 
mistake till, with his dying voice, that brother called on him to 
assist him against his sla^'cr. A life of seclusion, penance, and 
prayer, alone blunted his sense of remorse, and quitting the 
"world, he retired to a monastery, where after duo noviciate he 
took vows, and then shriTiking from commerce with his kind, 
followed by visions that spoke for ever to him of his uimatural 
crime, he retreated to the forest of Leicestershire, to dwell alone 
with his grief and his repentance. 
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His retreat was known to many of his friends, and chance 
had broiiorht the duke of Gloucester at one time to visit him ; 
when the ancient warrior rejoiced with enthusiasm at tlio 
exaltation of the pnrty to which he was attached. The death 
of the mother of Edmund had the effect of softening the duke's 
heart, of making for a short interval worldly cares and objects 
distasteful to him, and of fillint]^ him with a desire of seclusion 
and peace. If he was unable to enjoy these himself, he re- 
solved that at least his child should not be drawn by him into 
the thorny path of rivalship and ambition. His mother's last 
injunction strenejthonod this feelinj^ ; and the duke, visiting 
ai^ain the hermit of the wood, induced him to take charge of 
Edmund, and bringintr him up in in;norance of his real parentage, 
to bestow such eoucation on him as would enable him to fill 
with reputation an honourable, if not a distinguished station in 
society. This order of things was not changed by Richard's 
exaltation to the crown. On the contrary, the dangers he 
incurred from his usurpation made him yet more anxious to 
secure a peaceful existence for his offspring. When, however, 
his legitimate son, whom he had createa prince of Wales, died, 
paternal affection awoke strong in his heart, and he could not 
resist his desire of seeing Edmund : a memorable visit for the 
priest-bred nursling of the forest ! It gave him a link with 
society, with which before he had felt no connexion : his imagi- 
nation and curiosity were highly excited. His revered friend, 
yielding to his eager demands, was easily enticed to recur to the 
passed scenes of an eventful life. The commencement of the 
wars of the two Roses, and tlioir dreadful results, furnished 
inexhaustible topics of discourse. Plantagenet listened with 
breathless interest, although it was not till the eve of the battle 
of Bosworth, that he knew how indissolubly his own fortunes 
were linked with those of the house of York, 

The events of the few last days had given him a new exist- 
ence. For the first time, feeling was the parent of action ; and 
a foregoing event drove him on to the one subsequent. He was 
excited to meditate on a thousand schemes, while the unknown 
future inspired him with an awe that thrilled his young heart 
with mingled pain and pleasure. He uttered his sentiments 
with the ingenuousness or one who had never been accustomed 
to converse with any but a friend ; and as he spoke, his dark 
and thoughtful eyes beamed with a tempered fire, that showed 
him capable of deep enthusiasm, though utter want of know- 
ledge of the world must make him rather a follower than a 
leader. 

They rode on meanwliile, the noble cavalier and gentle squire 
indulgiog in short repose* The intense fatigue Edmund at first 
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endofecl, seemed to be subdued bj the necessity ct its con- 
tinuance, nor did it prevent him from conTersiug with Lord 
LoveL He was anxious thoroughly to understand the imme* 
diate grounds of the earl of Ilichmond's invasion, and to 
ascertain the relative position of the remaining chiefs of the 
White Eose: Where/' he asked, are Edward the Fourth's 
children P " 

** The elder of these," Lord Lovel replied, " the Lady Eliza- 
beth, is, by direction of her imde, at Sheriff Hntton, in Y<vk« 
shire." 

And where are the princes P Edward^ who was proclaimed 
kingf, and his younger brother? ** 

*' They were long imprisoned in the Tower* Young Edward 
died there more than a year ago/' 

" And the Duke of fork P 

" He is supposed to hare died also : they were both sickly 
boys." 

Lord Level said these words in a grave voices and suspicion 
would have been instilled into any out the xmsuspeoting Ed- 
mund, of some corert meaning. After a short pause, he 
continued : — the question of the succession stands thus. Your 
father, the duke of Gloucester* threw the stigma of illegitimacy 
on King Edward's children, and thus took from them their 
right of inheriting the crown. The attainder of the duke 
of Clarence was considered reason sufficient why his children 
should be excluded from the throne, and their uncle, in con- 
sequenoe, became, by right of birth, king of England: his 
son he created prince of Wales. We submitted 5 for a child 
like Edward the Eifth could scarcely be supported against an 
experienced warrior, a man of talent, a sage and just King, but 
at the expense of much blood. The wounds inflicted by the 
opposing houses of York and Lancaster were yet, as tlic late 
successful rebellion proves, unhealed; and had the Yorkists 
contended among themselves, they would yet sooner have lost 
the supremacy they so hardly acquired: Bichard therefore 
received our oaths of allegiance. When his son died, the 
question of who was the heir to the crown became agitated; 
and the king at first dechired the earl of Warwick, the son 
of the duke of Clarence, to be his successor. It was a dan- 
gerous step— «hd the imprudent friends of the young earl 
made it more so— to name him to succeed, who, if he were 

S ermitted at any time to wear the crown, might obum prcce- 
ence of him who possessed it. Poor Warwick paid the 
penalty of youth a 11 a presumption: he is now a prisoner at 
Sheriff Hutton ; and John de la Poole, earl of Lincoln, son of 
Siohard's sisteri and by the remoral of the children of his 
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elder brothers, his heir by law was nominated to sncoeed Iiis 
uncle. I am now proccedinti^ to him. I am ignorant of the 
conduct he will pursue ; whether he will make head ajjainst 

this Lancastrian kin^, or . Lincoln is a noble cavalier; 

a man whom bright honour clothes ; he is bravo, generous, and 
good. I shall guide myself by his counsels and resolves ; and 
you, it appears, will follow my example." 

After a pause, Lord Level continued: "After the death or 
disappearance of his princely nephews, the king, wishing to 
confirm his title, was ready to take the stigma thrown on their 
birth from his brotlicr's daughters, and to marry his niece, the 
Lady Elizabeth. Her mother at first resisted, but the prospect 
of seeing her children restored to their rights, and herself to her 
lost dignity, overcame her objections, and the princess yielded a 
willing consent. Meanwhile, the Yorkists, who joined the earl of 
[Richmond, extorted from him a vow that he would make Xing 
Edward's daughter his queen ; and even the Lancastrians, 
thinking thus to secure a king of their own, are eager for this 
union : yet the earl hates us all so cordially that he was hardly 
brought to consent. Should he, now that he has declared 
himself king, evade his promise, the children of Elizabeth 
Woodville will suffer the stain of illegitimacy ; but if the 
marriage has place, and this unhappy race is restored to their 
honours and rights, our self-namea sovereign may find that his 
own hands have dug the pit into which he will fall." 

A long silence succeeded to these explanations. The last 
expression used by Lovel inspired Edmund with wonder and 
curiosity ; but the noble pressing his horse to a swifter pace, 
did not hear his observations, or hearing them, replied only by 
saying, ** Three hours' good riding will bring us to London. 
Courage, Plantagenct! slacken not your speed, mj good bojj 
soft ease will follow this hard labour." 

The young moon in its first quarter was near its setting when 
they arrived at London. They approached from Edgwaro: 
without entering the town, they skirted its northern extremity, 
till Lord Lovel, cheeking his horse, remarked to his companion, 
that he judged it fitting to delay approacliing the residence of 
the earl of Lincoln, until the setting of the mooa and subaequent 
darkness secured them from observation. 
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Yes, my good I^rd, 
It doth contain a king : King Richard Ues 
Within the Umlto of yon lime and stone. 

Sbaksmabb* 

Tub earl of Lincoln, declared by RicLard tlie Third, heir to the 
crown, did not join the royal forces, nor appear at the battle of 
Bosworth. This distinguished prince was a man of singular 
abilities and strength of mind, which chivalrous generosity 
adorned with a lustre superior even to that which he derived 
from his high rank. Lord Lovel was possessed of knij^htly 
courage, untarnished honour, and gentlemanly accomplishment. 
To these military and graceful qualities Lincoln added the wis- 
dom of a statesman and the moral energy resulting from inflexi- 
ble principle. He felt himself responsible to mankind and 
to all posterity for his actions. He was brave — that was a vir- 
tue of the times ; but he was just, in a corapreliensive sense of 
the word, and that exalted him above them. His manly features 
did not so much wear the stamp of beauty, though, like all the 
offspring of the House of York, he was handsome, as of the best 
quality of man, a perception of right, and resolution to achieve 
that rin^lit. 

Lord Lincoln disapproved decidedly of the usurpation of his 
uncle, Richard the Third, over the children of Edward the 
Fourth. He allowed that the evidence was strong in favour of 
that king's former marriage, and their consequent illegitimacy ; 
but he said, that Elizabeth Woodville had so long been held 
queen of England, and her children heirs to the crown, that it 
was impossible to eradicate the belief of the English people, that 
their allegiance was due to him who had been proclaimed even 
by his uncle, Edward the Fifth.- Even if they were put aside, 
the attainder passed against the duke of Clarence was an insuffi* 
cient reason to deprive his son of his lawful inheritance. He 
saw England wasted, and her nobility extirpated by civil con- 
test ; and he perceived the seeds of future strife in the assump- 
tion of the crown by the duke of Gloucester. When the son of 
Richard the Third died, and the earl of Warwick was named 
his successor, the superior right of the nephew before the reign- 
in uncle became so eminent a subject of discussion, that the 
king was obliged to recall his declaration, and to coniine the 
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young prince in a castle in Yorkshire. The carl of Lincoln, 
then seven and twenty years of age, was next named, lie re- 
monstrated with his uncle privately; but fear of dividini; the 
House of York against itself, and a disdain to make conimon 
cause with the dowager queen's relations, made him outwardly 
submit; but his plan was formed, and secretly all liis clliuLs 
tended towards the reatoring the chiidreu of Edward to their 
paternal rights. 

The boys were sickly. Edward the Fifth, irritated by tlie 
extinction of the hopca which the intrigues of his mother liad 
kept alive in his breast, wasted by imprisonment in the Tower, 
and brooking with untamed pride tlie change from a regal to a 
private station, pined and died. liichard, duke of York, was 
between ten and eleven ; a sprightly, ingenuous boy, whoso lively 
spirit wore out his frame, and this, added to confinement and 
attention to his dying brother, brought him also near tlie grave. 
It was on the death of Edward, that the earl of Lincoln visited 
the Tower, and saw young Kichard. The accounts given by the 
attendants of his more than a child's devotion to his brother, his 
replies full of sportive fancy, his beauty, though his cheek was 
faded and his person i^rown thin, moved the generous noble to 
deep compassion. He ventured, iniJcr the strong influence of 
this feeling, to remonstrate warmly with his royal uncle, re» 
proaching him with needless cruelty, and telling hna how in 
fact, though not in appearance, lie was the murderer of his 
nephews, and would be so held by all mankind. Eiehard's ambi- 
tion was satisfied by the success of his measures to obtain the 
crown; but his fears were awake. The duke of Buckingham 
was in arms against him — the queen and her surviving relatives 
were perpetually employed in exciting discontents in the kingdom. 
!Richard feared that if they obtained the person of his nephew, 
he would be turned into an engine for his overthrow ; while to 
obtaiii possession of him was the constant aim of their endca- 
Tours. He earnestly desired to reconcile liimself to the queen, 
and to draw her from the sanctuary in which she had immured 
herself — she refused all his oli'ers, unless her sou was hrst placed 
in her hands. 

His head, ripe with state plots, now conceived a scheme. He 
consented that Lincoln should take the dulce of York under his 
charge, if he would first engage to keep his removal from the 
Tower, and even his existence, a secret from his enemies. 
Lincoln made the required promise ; the young prince was 
conveyed to a country seat belonging to the earl, and Richard, 
in furtherance of his plan, caused a rumour to go abroad that he 
also was dead. No one knew with whom this report originated. 
When, to assure themselves, various nobles Tisxted tibe Tower, 
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the boj was no longer there. The qaeen gare credit to the 
tale. At thif moment, Biefaard set on foot a negotiation of 
marriatre ^ith the eldest daughter of Edward tlie Fourth, the 
Lady £iizabeUi. The partizans of the earl of Jiichmond sought 
to ensure the success of his enterprise by the same means: and 
while little Sichard grew in health and happiu ss in his country 
retreat, his own nearest and most attached relatives were giving 
away his inheritance — ^his uncle unwittingly laid the foundation 
stone of the reputation of cruelty and murder ever aft;er 
affixed to him ; and his mother, endeavouring to exalt her 
(lau!rhter» and to restore herself to her lost station in the 
kingdom, sealed the fatal decree that first d^ired her son of 
hia rights, and afterwards of his life. 

On the evening that Lord Lovri and Edmund Plantagcnet 
entered London, the earl of Lincoln remained wiiiting intelli* 
gence ffom the field, in a palace he inhabited not far from 
Tottenham Court, a secluded habitation, surrouncled by a 
garden' and a high wall. This was an irksome situation for a 
warrior; but, though his uncle loved, ho distrusted him: his 
projected marriage with the Lady £lizabcth would probably 
eause^ him again to be ^Either of an heir, to the crown, and 
knowing that Lincoln possessed, in the young duke of Yorir, a 
dangerous rival, he refused to allow him to take up anna 
agamst Eichmoud. liord Lincoln was aione, pacing his large 
and raulted hall in deep and anxious meditation. He, who with 
conscience for his rule, takes, or endeavours to take, the reins 
of fate into his own hands, must experience frequent misgivings ; 
and often feel that he wheels • near "the edge of a gioay pre- 
cipice, down which the tameless steeds he strives to gorern 
may, in an instant, hurl him and all dependent upon hia 
guidance. The simple feeling of compassion, arising from the 
seeing childhood lose its buoyancy in undue confinement, had 
£rst led ihe princely noble to take charge of his young cousin. 
Afterwards, when he beheld the boy grow in health and years, 
developing the while extraordinary quickness of intellect, and a 
sweet, ingenuous disposition, he began to reflect on the station 
he held, his rights and his injuries ; and then the design was 
originated on which he was now called to act. 

If llicliard gained the day, all would stand as before. 8houkl 
he be defeated — and that seeond sense, that feeling of coming 
events, which is one of the commonest, though the least acknow- 
ledged of the secret laws of our nature, whispered the yet 
"unrevealed truth to him— who then would assume England's 
diadem, aud how could he secure it for its rightful owner, the 
only surviving son of Edward the Fourth ? All these reflections 
coursed tbemiselves through his bxsain« whiiCt witi^ tfa« seal of a 
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partizan, and the ferroiir of one wedded to tlie justice of his 
cause, he revolved every probable chanj^e of time and fortune 

At this moment a courier was announced : he broui^ht tidinfjs 
from the held. As is usual on the eve of a ^reat event, tliey were 
dubious and contradictory. The armies faced each other, and 
tlio battle was impendinpf. The doubts entortained on botli 
sides, as to the part that Lord Stanley would take, gave stiii a 
greater uncertainty to the anticipations of each. 

Soon after tlic arrival of this man, the loud rin^in(^ at the 
outer gate was renewed; and the trainplinp^ of horses, as they 
entered the ^court, announced a more numerous company. 
There was somethinij in the movements of his domestics that 
intimated to the earl that his visitor was of superior rank. 
Could it be the king, who had fled ; conquered, ana a fu'ritiveP 
Could such terms be applied to the high-hearted Richard? The 
doors of the hall were thrown open, and the question answered 
by the entrance of his visitant : it was a woman ; and her name, 
" Lady Brampton 1" in a tone of wonder, burst from the noble's 
lips. 

** Even I, my good lord," said the lady ; " allow me your 
private ear; I bring intelligence from Leicestershire. All is 
lost," she continued, when the closing of the door assured her 
of privacy; "all is lost, and all is gained — Richard is slain. 
My emissaries brought swift intelligence of this event to me at 
Northampton, and I liave hastened with it hither, that without 
loss of time you may act." 

There was a quickness and a decision in the lady's manner, 
that checked rather than encouraged her auditor. She con- 
tinued: "Vesper hour has long passed — it matters not — 
London yet is ours. Command instantly that Ridiard the 
Pourth be proclaimed king of England." 

Lord Lincoln started at these words. The death of his uncle 
and benefactor could not be received by him like the loss of a 
move at chess ; a piece lost, that required the bringing up of 
other pieces to snpport a weak place. " Tiie king is slain," 
were words that rang in his ears ; drowning every other that 
the lady uttered with rapidity and agitation. ** We will speak 
of that anon," he replied; and going to the high window of 
his hall, he threw it open, as if the air oppressed him. The 
wind sighed in melancholy murmurs among the branches of 
the elms and limes in the garden : the stars were bright, and the 
setting moon was leaving the earth to their dim illumination. 
'* Yesterniglit," thou^^ht Lincoln, **he was among us, a part of 
our conversation, our acts, our lives ; now his glazed eyes 
behold not these stars. The past is his : with tiie present and 
^ future he has no participation*" 
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Lady Brampton's impatience did not permit the earl long to 
indulge in that commune with nature, which we eagerly seek 
when grief and death throws us back on the weakness of our 
]Himan state, and we feel that we ourselves, our best laid pro- 
jects and loftiest hopes, are but the playthinp^s of destiny. 

Wherefore,** cried the lady« " does De la Poole linger ? Does 
he hesitate to do his cousin justice ? Does he desire to follow 
in the steps of bis nsoiping predecessor P Wherefore this 
delay P" 

" To strike the surer," replied Lincoln. May not I ask* 
wliorefore this impatience?" 

Even as he spoke, steps were heard near the apartment ; and 
while the eyes of both were turned with inquietude on the 
expected intruder, Lord Lovel entered: there was no triumph, 
no eager anticipation on his brow — ^he was languid from ill 
success and fatigue. Lincoln met him with the pleasure of one 
who sees. his friend escaped from certain death. He was over* 
joyed to be assured of his existence i he was glad to have his 
assistance on tlie present emergency* ** We know," he said, 
'* all the evil tidings you bring us; we are now deliberating on 
the conduct we are to pursue : your nresence will facilitate oup 
measures. Tell me what other friends survive to aid us* The 
duke of Norfolk, the Staffords, Sir Jftobert Bnikenbury^ where 
are theyP" 

Lovel had seen the duke fall, the Stafifords had accompanied 
Iiis ^i<jr\\t ; uncertainty still hung over the fate*of many others. 
This detail of the death of many of their common friends, 
subdued tlie impetuosity of the lady, till an account of how 
Hichard himself had fought and been slain recalled her to their 
former topic of discussion ; and, again, she said, " It is stran<ro 
that you do not perceive the dangers of delay. Why is not the 
king proclaimed F " 

Do you not know," asked Lord Lovel, " that the king is 
proclaimed?" 

Lady Brampton clasped her hands, exclaiming, " Then Biohard 
the Fourth will wear his father's crown ! " 

•* Henry the Seventh," said Lovel, " possesses and wears the 
English crown. Lord Stanley placed tne diadem on the head 
of the earl of Eichmond, and his soldiers, with one acclaim, 
acknowledged him as their sovereign." 

** This is mere tripling," said the ladjr ; " the base-born off- 
spring of Lancaster m^ dare aspire so high, but one act of ours 
dethrones him. The Yorkists are numerous, and will defend 
their king : London is yet ours." 

"Yes," replied Lincoln, it is in our power to deluge the 
streets of London with bloody to bring massacre among its 
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eitiseiis, and worse dif aster on its wiTee and maidens. I wonld 
not buy an eternal crown for mjsel^I will not 8tri?e to place 
that of England on my kinsman's head*^t this cost. We nave 
had OTer-mnch of war: I hare seen too many of the noble^ 



day ; BOW let ns try what policy oan do." 

The eonneil these friends held together was long and anzioiis« 
The lady still insisted on sudden and lescAnte measures. Lord 
Lorely a soldier in all his nature, looked forward to the ealling 
together the Yorkists from every part of the kingdom. The 
earl, with a statesman's expenenoe, saw more of obstade to their 
purpose in the eleration of Henry the Serenth than either of 
his eompaniims would allow } the extreme youth of the duke of 
Tork, the obliyion into which he had sunk, and the stain on his 
birth, which was yet unremoTed, would distneline the people to 
haaard life and fortane in his cause. Henry had taken oath to 
marry hisrister, tiie Lady Elizabeth, and when thus the proj^eny 
of Edward the Fourth were freed from the slur under wnick 
thej now hboared, the wh(4e country would be alive to the 
damn of his only son. It was necessary now to nlaoe him in 
safety, and far awa]r from the suspicious eyes of ms usurping 
enemy. That morning Lord Lincoln had brought him up irom 
hu nural retrait to the metropolis, and shdterMl him for a few 
hours under safe but strange guardianship. He was left at the 
house of a Ft^msh money-bnder well known at court. It was 
agreed that Lord Lovel should take him thence, and make him 
the oompanion of his journey to Colchester, where they should 
remain watching the turn o#^ events, and secretly preparing the 
insurvectMa which would place him on the throne. Lady 
Brampton was obliged to proeeed immediately northwards to 
join her husband; the norfik was entirely Yorkist, and her 
mfiuence would materially assist the cause. The earl remained 
kr London ; he woidd sound the inclinations of the nobility, and 
even coming in contact with the new king, watch over danger 
and power at its fountain-head. One more question was dis- 
eussed: Whether the oueen, Sliaabeth Woodviile, should be 
made acquainted with the existence of her son. All three, from 
various reasons, decided in the negative. A personal enmity 
eristed between the widow of Edward the fourth and Lady 
Brampton ; her partv was detested by the two nobles. It would 
be more popular with the nation, tliey thought, if her kinsmen, 
whose upstart pretensi<ms were the object of the derision and 
acorn ofthe da aristocracy. Lad no part in bestowing the crown 
en the hek of the House of York. Time wore away durinn* 
these delibefatacma ; it was pa»t sudnight before the friends 



young, and gallant, fall by the sword. 
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separated. Lord Lo^el pretented lui jmnft friend, Edmund 
Piautagenet, to the earl, and reoommended mm to hiB protec- 
tion. Eefreshment was also neeeaaarj after Lovers fatiguing 
journey ; bat he wss BO intent on accomplishing hia purpose, 
that he wasted but a few minntes in this manner^ and then being 
provided with a fresh horse from Lincoln's stables, he left the 
palace to proceed first to the prsent abode of Sichard of York, 
and afterwards, accompanied by him, on his road to Essex. 

Lord Level threaded his way throngh the dark narrow streets 
of London towards Lothbnry. The nabitation of the money- 
lender was well known to him, but it was not easily entered at * 

East midnigl\)l;. A promised bribe to the a[)prentioe who hailed 
im from the lofty garret-window, and his signet-ring sent in to 
his master, at length procured admission into the bec&hamber of 
Mynheer Jahn Warbeck* The old man sat up in his bed, his 
red cotton night-cap on his head, his spectacles, with which he 
had examined the ring, on his nose ; his cb amber was narrow 
and dilapidated, his bedof ill condition. " Who would suppose,'* 
thought Lovel, that this man holds half England in pawn P" 

When Warbeck heard that the errand of Lovel was to take 
from him his princely charge, he rose hastilv, wrapping a robe 
round him, and opened a small wainscoat aoor leading into a 
little low room, whence he drew the half-sleeping and wondering 
boy* There was a rush taper in the room, and daylight began to 
peep through the crevices of the shutters, giving melancholy 
distinictness to the dirty and dismantled chaniber. One ray feu 
directly on the ved night-cap and spectacles of old Jahn, whose 
parchment face was filled witn wrinkles, yet they were linesof care, 
not of eyil, and there was even benevolence in his close mouth ; 
for the good humour and vivacity of the boy had won on him. 
Besides, he had himself a son, for whom he destined all his 
wealth, of the same age as the little fellow whose plump roseate 
hand he held in his own brown shrivelled palm. The boy came 
in, rubbing his large blue eyes, the disordered ringlets of his 
fair hair shading ft fees replete with vivacity and intelligence* 
Mynheer Jahn was somewhat loth to part with the little prince, 
but the latter clapped his hands in ecstac^ when he heard that 
Lord Lovel had come to take him away. 

" I pray you tell me. Sir Knight," said old Warbeck, " whether 
intelligence hath arrived of the victory of our gracious sovereigUf 
and the defeat of the Welch rebels." 

Hichard became grave at these words ; he fixed his eyes 
inquiringly on the noble : " Dear Lord Lovel," he cried, " for I 
remember you well, my very good lord, when you came to the 
Tower and found me and Eiobert Clifibrd playing at bowls-i-tcll 

me, how you have foaght^ and whether you have won." 
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Mine are evil tidinfrs," said Lord Lover; " all is IoBfc# Wo 

were vanquished, and your royal uncle slain." 

AVarbeck's countenance chanjjed at these words ; he lamented 
the king ; he lamented the defeat of the party which he had 
aided by various advances of money, and his re^^rots at once 
expressed sorrow for the death of some, and dread Iroin the con- 
fiscation of the property of others. Meanwhile, Richard of York 
was full of some tnought that swelled his little breast ; taking 
Lovel's hand, he asked again^ My unclei liichard the Third, ia 
dead?" 

"Even so," was the reply; "he died nobly on the field of 
battle." 

The child drew himself up, and Lis eyes flashed as he said 
proudly, — " Then I am kincr of England. 

** Wno taught your ^ace that lesson ?" asked Lovel. 

"jMy liege — my brother Edward. Often and often in the long 
winter nights, and when he was sick in bed, he tulJ me how, 
after ho had been proclaimed king, he had been dethroned ; but 
that when our uncle died he should be king again ; and that if 
it pleased God to remove him, I should stand in his place; and I 
should restore my mother's honour, and this he made me swear." 

"Bless the boy!" cried Warbeck, "he speaks most sagely; 
may the saints incline my lord, the earl of Lincoln, to do his 
royal cousin justice !" 

** Your grace," said Lovel, *' shall hear more of this as we pro- 
ceed on our journey. Mynheer Jahn, the earl bade me apply 
to you ; you are to repair to him before noon ; meanwhile, fill 
this long empty purse with gold coins. Ho will be my guarantee.** 

"Lend me the money," cried the little duke, **I will repay 
you. We will repay you, when we have our crown." 

This was an inducement not to be resisted. Warberk counted 
out the gold ; the boy with light steps tripped down the creaking 
old staircase, and when Loyel had mounted, taking his hand, he 
sprung in the saddle before him. The fresh morning air was 
grateful to both, after the close chambers of the Fleming. The 
noble put bis horse to a quick trot, and leaTin^c London bj a 
different road from that by which he had enteredi took his way 
fhrongh Bomford and Chelmsford to Colbheater. 

Thb news of the earl of Bichmond'a Tietorj and assnmpiion 
of the 010 wn reached London that night The oitizena heard it 
on their awakening. The market people from the west related 
it te- those who came in bom the east ; but it had not hitherto 
travelled in that dixeotbn. Lorel knew that the storm was 
bdund him, bat he ontrode it ; on the evening of the second day 
he was safe in sanetaary at Oolohei^. His young charge was 
lodged at a fsm^ioiise Dekmging to a tensnt of Sir Hnmphrey 
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StafTord. Thoy nil awaited impatiently for tlie time when the 
earl of Lincola \M)uld put n period to their confinement, by 
informing them that the hour ^va8 arrived when they might again, 
take arms against the upstart Laucastriau king. 



OHAPT£B IIL 

BLIZABBTH OF YORK. 



SmaM joy htm I in being Bnglanil*! queen. 

SaAKfMAiUI. 

Hbkry the Seventh was a man of ttroog sense and sound under- 
atsanding. He was prudent, resolnte, and valiant ; on the other 
hand, he was totally devoid of generosity, and was actuated all 
hia life bj base and bad nasaioDS* At mat the xnling feeling of 
hia heart wai hatred of the House of Yock***-iior did he wholly 
give himself up to the avarice that blotted hia latter years, till 
the extinction of that unhappy fiuoailj satisfied his revenge, so 
that for want of mel the flame died away. Moat <Kf his reiaiivet 
and finends had nerished in the field or on the scaffold by the' 
hands of the Yorliists^his own eoistence had been in jeopardy 
during their exaltation $ and the eontimumoe of his reign, and 
even of his life, depended on their utter overthroir. Henrv had 
, a mind commensurate to the execntion of hia jj^ana : he had a 
talent for seising, aa if instinctively, on all the bearings of a 
question before mm ; and a ready perception of the means by 
which he might obviate difficulties and multiply faciliiies» waa 
the most prominent part of his character. He never aimed at 
too much, and felt instantaneously when ha had arrived at the 
^ough. More of cruelty would have roused England against 
him; less would have given greater hopes to tiie partisaaa of hia 
secreted rival. He had that exact portion erf nallminnfis of heart 
which enabled him to extricate faimaelf in tiie admirable mimnfr 
he did from all his embarrassments. 

It is impossible to say what bis exact views were, when 
ho landed in England, and made head against Biehaid the Third* 
His right of succession, even through the Houae of Lancaster, 
waa ill-founded, and probably he would scateely have dared to 
decorate his brows with the royal circlet but f<» the happy bold* 
ness of Stanley, and the enthusiasm felt by his soldiers in tiie 

hour of Tietofy, which had bcstQired it 0& huB. OBeealdog»aa 
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it was impossible, witkimt risk of life, to sink to a private station, 
he did not hesitate, but bent every energy of his mind to tho 
contriving the means to seat himself lirmlj on his newly-acquired 
throne. 

The ille^timacy of Edward the Fourth's children had removed 
them from the succession. But thouq^h no doubt was entertained 
as to the fact of Edward having married Lady Eleanor Butler, 
yet Henry had the taint of illegitimacy on his own race ; and, 
moreover, Elizabeth WoodviUe having bo long filled the station 
of queen of England, the public voice went in her favour, and 
the majority of the English people looked upon the tale which 
deprived her children of their nghts, as a contrivance of thoir 
usurping uncle. What then was to become of them P Edward 
the Fiftn was dead : of this fact there was no doubt. It had 
been rumoured that the duke of York had not long survived his 
brother. To ascertain the truth of this report, Henrv dispatched 
one of his most staunch adherents to the Tower. The boy was 
not there ; but a mystery hung over his fate which did not quite 
assure the new king of his death. Henry feared that he was in 
the hands of the Yorkists, and this dread gave fresh vigour to 
his distrust and abhorrence of the partizans of the White Eose. 
He formed a scheme to defeat their projects ; he cau?ed it to be 
dissemmated that both the princes had been found dead- 
murdered — in the Tower. 

The competitors for the crown, whose claims ranked next, 
were the daughters of Edward the Fourth. Henry immediately 
saw the necessity of agreeing^ to the treaty entered into by the 
countess of Hichmond, for his marriage with the eldest of these 
princesses. He hated to owe his title to the crown to any part 
of the House of York ; he resolved, if possible, to delay and 
break the marriage ; but his own friends were urgent with him 
to comply, and prudence dictated the measure ; he thercforo 
promised to adopt it — thus efiectually to silence the murmurs of 
the party of the White Eose. 

But if the young duke of York reappeared meanwhile, it 
would be necessary not to repeal the Act of Parliament that cast 
a stigma on his birth. If the children of Elizabeth Woodville 
and Edward the Fourth were debarred from the crown, the earl 
of Warwick was the next heir. He was confined, by Richard 
the Third, at Sheriff Hutton, in Yorkshire. He was the especial 
object of Henry's fear, and now he commanded him to bo 
brought from his northern prison to the Tower of London, to bo 
kept a close prisoner in that melancholy and ill-fated place. 
There was one other rival, the earl of Lincoln, named by Richard 
to succeed him ; but his pretensions came so far behind the 
others, and ho enjoyed so high a reputation for sagacity ar* 
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Tirtoe» that Henry believed it beat to ki him alone for the ^re« 
•ent, only aurronnding him with apiea ; and molYed» on the first 



Fortune smiled on the new aorereiicn. The disappearance of 
the two children from the Tower caused the Yorkiats to settle 
their aiSectiona on the youn^ Ehzabeih. She waa at Sheriff 
Hutton, waiting impatiently for her union with her nncle ; now 
she received commanda to proeeed to London, as the affianced 
bride of that nnde's conqueror. Ahready the common talk raa 
on the entwining of the two Sosee ; and all the adherenta of her 
family, who could gain access, reoommended their cause to her» 
and entreated her, in the first days of power, not to forget her 
father'a friends, but to inoline the heart of her hnaband to an 
impartial lo?e for the long rival honaea of Lancaster and York. 

Two partiea arrived on the same day at Sheriff Hutton, on the 
diffori^nt missions of conducting the llady EHzabeth and the earl 
of Warwick to London. On the morning of their dg^ture they 
met in the garden of their abode to take leare of eaeh other. 
Elizabeth was nineteen years old, Warwiok waa the ezaet age 
of her brother, Edward the Fifth; he waa now sixteen. 

''We are about to travel the same road with far* different . 
ezpectationa/' aaid Warwick. " I go to be a pviaoner ; yon, fair 
cousin, to ascend a throne." 

There was a despondency in the youth's manner that deenl^ 
affv t-ted this princeaa. " Dear Edward," she replied, clasping nia 
hand, we have been fellow-prisoners long, and sympathy has 
lightened the burthen of our chains. Can I forget our walks in 
tma beauteous park, and the love and confidence we have felt for 
each other? My dearest boy, when I am queen, Esther will 
claim a boon from Ahasuenu, and Warwick shall be the chief 
noble in my train.*' 

She looked at him with a brilliant smile ; her heart glowed 
with sisterly affection. She mi|;ht well entertain high anticipa« 
tions of future power ; she waa m the pride of youth and beauty ; 
the light spirit of expected triumph lighted np her lovely face. 
She was about to become the bride of a eonqaetcsr, yet one 
whose laurels would droop without her propping ; she was to be 
queen of her native land, the pearly clasp to unite the silken 
bond with which peace now bound long discordant England. 
She was unable to communicate this spirit of hope to her 
desponding friend ; he gazed on her beauty with admiration and 
deep grie^ asking, with tearful eyes, ** Shall we ever meet 
again P 

" Yes ! in London, in the court of Henry, we shall again be 

companions — friends." 

I go to the lowcTf not to the couit»*' replied Warwick, 
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** and when those gloomy q^atcs close on me, I shall pray that my 
bead may soon repose on the cold stone that pillows mj cousia 
£dward. I shall sleep uneasily till then." 

** Fie, cousin!" said Elizabeth; "such thoupjhts ill beseem 
the nearest kinsman of the future queen of England. You will 
remain but a short time in the Tower ; but if you nurse tlinuirhts 
like these, you will pine there as you did before I shared your 
prison here, and the roses with which my care has painted your 
cheeks, will aj^ain fade." 

"Wan and colourless will my cheek be ere your bright eyea 
look on it af^ain. Is it not sufficient grief that 1 part from you, 
beloved friend !" 

A gush at once of sorrow, of affection, of long suppressed love, 
overpowered the youth. **I shall think of you," he added, " in 
my prison-house ; and while I know that you regret my fate, I 
cannot be wholly a wretch. Do you not love me P And will 
you not, as a proof, give me one of these golden hairs, to sootbe 
poor Warwick's misery P One only," he said, taking from her 
Draided locks the small gid he demanded, I will not diminish 
the rich beauty of your tresses, yet they will not look loTelier, 
pressed by the jewelled diadem of England, than under the 
green chaplet I crowned jou with a few months past, my Queea 
of May!" 

And thus, the eyes of each glistening witli tears, they parted. 
For a moment Warwick looked as if he wished to press his 
eonsin to his heart ; and she* who loved him as a sister, would 
hsBswe yielded, to his embraee : but before his arms enfolded her, 
he started back, bent one knee, pressed her hand to his lips, his 
eyes, his brow, and bending his nead for an instant towaids the' 
ground, sprang up, and roshed down the avenue towards the 
gate at wlueh his guard awaited him. Elisabeth stood motion- 
less, watdiiug him tiU out of sight. The sun sj^arkled brightly 
on a tuft of wild flowers at her &et. The glittering light caught 
her ev^. It is noon/' she thought ; " the morning dew is dry ; 
it is Warwick's tears that gem these leaves/' She gathered the 
flowers* and, first kissing them, placed them in her bosom ; with 
slow steps, and a sorrow iniF heart, she ie*eiiterecl tiie eutle. 

The progress of the Imj Elisabeth from Sheriff Hntton to 
Lcmdon was attended by eveiy cireumstanee that could sustain 
her hopes. She was received with acclamation and enthusiasm 
in everv town through which she passed. She indeed looked 
forward with girlish vanity to the prospect of sharing the throne 
with Henry. She had long been taught the royal lesson, thai 
with princes, the inclinations are not to bear any part in a dis- 
posal of the lumd. Her imagination fed on the good she would 
do for others, when seised to the regal dignity; the hope of 
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liberating Warwiek^ and of fulfilling her mothor's wishes in con- 
ferring MBefits on various partisans of the White Eose* filled 
ber boBom with the purest joy ; youth, beauty» and the ezpecta* 
tion of happiness, caused the measure of her content tooyerflow. 
With a fluttering heart ahe entered London: Bmall preparation 
had been made to receive her, and she was immediately con- 
ducted to her mother's abode at the Tower !Rojal, in the parish 
of Walbrook. The first cheek her hopes recdived arose from the 
clouded brow of the queen, as she embraced her daughter, and 
welcomed her arrival. Many fears in truth occupied the thoughts 
of the illustrious widow. She could not forget her sons $ and 
the mystery that hung over the fate of the younger pressed 
heavily upon her. It was now the eighteenth of October, and 
the preparations for the coronation of Henry Tvere in great for* 
wardness; Parliament had recognised his title without any 
allusion to the union with the heiress of the House of York. 
She had endeaTOurcd to fathom his purposes, and to understand 
his character. She knew that he entertained a settled hatred 
for the White Eose, and that his chief pride lay in establishing 
himself on the throne, independent of the claim he might acquire 
by his marriage with the Lady Elizabeth. The common people 
murmured, the Yorkists were di8Contented»r-the neighbour 
staffe before they should break out into open rebellion. Thus 
da^ clouds interposed before the sun of peace, which had been 
said to have risen on the event of the battle of Bos worth Field. 

Henry the Seventh was crowned on the thirtieth of October. 
The queen looked on this ceremony as the downfall of her hopes. 
Ivoused by this fear, she entered into a sea of intrigue, in whicli, 
^fter all, she had no certain aim, except that of rc-animntincr tho 
zeal of the Yorkists, and of excitinj:^ such discontent in the public 
mind, on the postponement of her daughter's marriage, as to 
force Henry to consent to an immediate union. The gentle 
Elizabeth had meanwhile submitted patiently to her destiny. 
She dismissed retj^ahty from her thou^lits, and devoted herself to 
her mother; recreating herself in the society of lier sisters, nnd 
row and then contemplating the faded leaves slie had brought 
from Sheriff Ilutton, and lamenting the fate of Warwick. She 
had learned to fear and almost to hate Henry ; and, but for tlie 
sake of her sufi'ering party, to rejoice that he had apparently 
relinquished his intention of marry inij her. 

The dissatisfaction manifested by the En^^lish people forced 
Henry to comply with the univerpnl wish entertained of seeinc^ 
the daughter of Edward the Eourtli on the throne ; yet it was 
not until the beginning of Janvuiry that the princess received 
intimation to prepare for her nuptials. This prospect, which had 

before elated, now visited her coldly ; for, without the hope of 
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infuenclng lier husband, ihe state of a queen appeared mere 
bondage. Iq her heart she wished to reject hvr uiicourteuus 
bridef;room ; and once she had ventured to express this desire 
to her mother, who, filled with affright, laid aside her intri^nios, 
devoting herself to cuUivate a more rational disposition in her 
daughter. Henry paid the doomed girl one visit, and saw little 
in her except a bashful child ; while his keener observation u as 
directed towards the dowager queen. She, with smooth brow 
and winning smiles, did the honours of reception to her future 
son-in-law — to her bitter foe. The cold courtesy of Heury 
chilled her; and a strong desire lurked under her glossy mien, 
to reproach the usurper with his weak title, to set up her daugh- 
ter's claim in opposition to his, and to defy him to the field. Aa 
soon as Henry departed, her suppressed emotions found vent in 
tears. Elizabeth was astonished : she knelt before her, caressed 
her, and asked if all were not well now, since the plighted .troth 
had passed between her and the king. 

** Has it passed P" murmured the queen ; " and is your hapless 
fate decided? Why did I not jom you at Sheriff HuttonP 
Why did I not place your hand m that of your noble coa.sio P 
Ah, Warwick ! could I even now inspire you with my energy, 
you would be free in arms ; and England to a man would rise in 
the cause of Edward the Sixth, and my sweet Elizabeth !" 

The colour in the princess's cheeks varied during the utter- 
ance of this speech ; first they flushed deep red, but the pale 
hue of resolution succeeded quickly to the agitation of doubt. 

Mother," she said, "I was your child; plastic clay in your 
hands ; had you said these words two hours as:o, Warwick « 
might have been hberated — I perhaps happy. But you have 
giveit me avray ; this ring is the symbol of my servitude; I 
belong to Henry. Say no word, I beseech you, that can inter- 
fere with my duty to him. Permit me to retire." 

On the eighteenth of January her nuptials were celebrated. 

The forbidding manners of Henry threw a chill over the 
marriage festival. He considered that he had been driven to 
this step by his enemies ; and that the chief among these, 
influenced by her mother, was Elizabeth herself. The poor girl 
never raised her eyes from the moment she had encountered at 
the altar the stem and unkind glance of the hing. Her steps 
were unassured, her voice faltering ; the name of wife was to 
her synonymous with that of slave, while her sense of daty pre- 
rented every outward demonstration of the despair that occupied 
her heart* 

Her motiM:*B indignation was deeper, although not less 
Tefled. She conld silence, but not quelt 4^e rage that arose in 
her breast from h»r disappointaient i and there were many 
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present who shared her sentiments. As far as he had been able, 
Henry liad visited the Yorkists with the heaviest penalties. An 
act of attainder had been passed ajjainst the duke of Norfolk, 
Lord Lovel, the Staffbrds, and all indeed of note who had 
appeared against him. Those with whom he could not proceed 
to extremities, he wholly discountenanced. The Ked Hose 
flourished bri^rht and free — one single white blossom, doomed 
to uatimelj blight, being entwined with tbe gaudier flowers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LADY BBAHPIOV* 



Xjr noble qoeoiy let ftmner srudgea pass. 
And benoetorth I am tbj tme eerfltor. 

SflAKsriAaa. 

Meanwhile the Yorkists were impatient for action. The 
existence of Prince Kichard was a secret to all save Lincoln and 
Lovel — even the Staffbrds were kept in ignorance ; their purpose, 
therefore, was merely to put down the Lancastrians, and to 
raise their own party, with Warwick or Lincoln at their head ; 
^ they cared not which, so that they got a king who wonld» in his 
turn, uproot the Ked Hose. Lincoln would consent to no 
dedaive step ; but from the day of hie oonain'a xnarriage, all hie 
emiBsaries and friends were on foot to eaose insnrreotionary 
movements in the kingdom, rousing in the old Yorkists ihenr 
ancient party spirit, and inspiring the yonng with hopes of 
fature aggrandisement and Tictory, 

As the spring advanced^ Henry sent the yonng queen, with 
her mother and sisters, and the countess of Biehmond, to hold 
her court at Winchester, while he resolved on a progress through 
the northern eonnties of England, the most affeoted towards the 
House of York, to endeavour, by the ro^al presence, to 
awaken affeetion towards tiie reignmg sovereini. He passed 
the festival of Easter at Lmooln, and there he heard that Lord 
Lovel and the two Staffords had escaped firmn sanctuary. The 
sound of insurrection is fearful to a newly-anointed king ; but 
as no explanation was given to their movements, and no name of 
import mingled in the tale, he felt less perturbation at this 
inteUigenoe> Af he procteded on his journeyi the alUr took a 
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more acrious aspect. The Staffords advanced to besiege Wor- 
cester ; and Love), Tvith an increasing^ armv of tlireo or four 
thousand men, was in tlie noitrhbourliood of Vork. 

Sir Edward Brampton joined the forces of Lord Lovcl, and 
he and Lady Brampton again met. The history of this lady 
was singuUir.* Ten years before the time of which wo write, 
bein*^ then ei^liteen, slie married, and attended the court of 
Edw ard the Pourth. She had talent and vivacity ; her dar]c 
lauj^hing eyes, tlio animation of her countenance, her ^ay and 
naive manners, attracted her sovereio;n ; and she was soon dis- 
tin<^uished as one whose advancement, if so it might be called, 
to the highest influence over him, depended on her own choice 
between honour and such preferment. She did not hesitate ; 
but her rejection won Edward as much as her beauty. A kind 
of friendship, kept up under the chivalrous phraseology of the 
day, was established between them, that gave, perhaps, more 
umbrage to the queen than a less avowed connection would have 
done. All was open ; and if the good humour of her young 
rival never permitted her to assume haughtiness, there was 
something even more revolting in her girlish assumptions of 
power and consequence. The queen hated and affected to 
despise Lady Brampton ; Lady Brampton felt that she injured 
the wife of Edward the Fourth. At first she had earnestly 
sought to gain her favour, but when rebuffed, she resorted to 
the weayjons of youth, beauty, and wit, and set at defiance the 
darkened brow of Elizabeth. Ten years had passed since then. 

Edward the Fourth died, and under Eichard the Thud Lady 
Brampton returned to her natural place in society ; nay, the 
vivacity of speech with which she defended the nghts of his * 
nephews, made him absolutely discountenance her. In her days 
of pride she had refused every mark of favour from Edward, 
thus to place their avowed friendship i'ar above the petty intrigues 
of the courtiers. It might have been thought that the queen 
ami her rival would now, on the grounds of affection for 1:^ J ward's 
children, have leagued together; but, on the contrary, tlie motlier 
expressed contempt and mdignation at the presumption of Lady 
Brampton in assuming a personal interest in her children, and 
that la(^ too well remembered how often her manner and 
speech must have oilended the queen to make any vain attempt 
at reeonciliation. The earl of Lincoln and Lady Brauipton had 
always been friends ; her liveliness amused him, her mtegrity 
and real goodness of heart won his esteem. Her passionate 
love for the princes \\\ the Tower had caused him, when he 
withdrew thence the young Hichard, whose ill-healtli demanded 
constant feminine aUenlions, to confide hmi to her charge ; thus 
fiiic aioiio becaiue poi^e^sded of tho secret of his ejusteace, and 
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now with Lofd Lorel she cMiated how best hit intemts oonld 

be furthered. 

Lord Lineohi feared b^ rash measures ta endanger the aalety 
of his nephew. He desired to place him on the throne, but he 



judged attempt that mi(>:ht throw him into his enemy's hands, 
and make him prisoner for life. His plans were all laid upon thia 

grinciple ; he commanded Lord Lovel, who Piibmitted ^Yholly to 
im, not to breathe the name of the son of Edward till he had 
gained a decided adrantage orer the reigning sovereign. If 
victorious, he might set up the royal standard and proclaim 
Sichard the Fourth, while the earl, still in London, would call 
together all the Yorkists* and, in the absence of the king, seize, 
in his nephew's name, upon the capital of the kingdom. If 
Lord LoTcl's attempt prored unsuccessful, it was decided that 
the prince shonld escape immediately to the Continent, there to 
remain till some new insurrection was organized ; for, though 
cautious, he was resolute, and he had determined never to relin- 

fnish his purpose, but to excite rebellion and discontent against 
Tenry till the rightiill heir possessed his own. 
These plans were in contradiction to Lady Brampton's views, 
but she was obhged to submit Her quick woman's wit die* 
covered her another danf^er. The absoiate silence observed 
ccmeeming the young prmce, tilien only eleren years of ago* 
might in the end cast a doubt over the justice of his pretensions, 
and she told Lord Level, that if, after a failure, Eichard quitted 
England, he must first be seen and acknowledged by his mother. 
Bhe resolved, therefore, on immediately going to Winchester to 
prepare Elizabeth for the reception of her son ; and Lord Lovel, 
who agreed in the wisdom of this proposal, promised, at all 
hasards, that ere leaving the kingdom the duke of York should 
cross the country to tnat town, whence, by Southampton, he 
might escape to France. While, therefore. Lord Iiovel increased 
his army, and marched in high hopes towards York, Jjndy 
Brampton proceeded southward, meditating the safest and best 
manner of introducing herself to the queen. 

There was a man, Eichard Simon, or Symond, who afterwards 
figured in the chronicles, that had long been secretly goncemed 
in the course of events. He was the son of a tenant of Sir 
John Gray, and had been the playmate of the Lady Elizabeth 
Gray's elder children, fiis love of books, his sedentary habits, 
and quick wit on matters of learning, led those interested in his 
fate to consider him fitted for the church, and therefore, he took 
priest's orders. But his mind, though not attuned to action in 
its noblest sense, was not one that could remain at rest. Ho 
loved power; he was sagacious^ astatCt and intriguing; ifhea 



preferred bringing him 




freedom and obscurity to any ill- 
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the Lady Gray became queen, he ho\nfr still too yonn^ for high 

Eromotion, preferred an unnoticed but iniiuential situation near 
er person to more lucrative employ, which would remove him 
from the pleasures and dignity of the court. When Edwai'd 
died, he devoted himself to the service of his royal patroness, 
and hardly escaped being imprisoned for life by liichard, when 
the latter was most exasperated against the queen-dowager*8 
relations. From that time llichard Simon found full occupation 
for his plottint^ head, in endeavouring to bring about the over- 
throw of tlie usurping Gloucester, and to raise the hopes of 
Henry the Seventh, who requited ill his active zeal : and now 
again he busied himself in exalting the queen's party. He lucked 
the man he was — a prier into secrets — one who conducted Luc 
drama of life by back-stairs and icli-tale valets : his small grey 
eyes were qiuek to discern the meaning of each snnle or frown ; 
his young brow was ahx-ady wrinkled through care and thought; 
craft lurked in the corners oi' ins lips ; and his whispering voice 
betokened habitual caution. He continued to hover near the 
ueen ; now despatched to sound some Yorkist, now closeted to 
iscuss some expression of the king's, in which to find a secret 
meaning. Eepose was the thing he hated ; and for ever with 
some plan on foot, some web to weave or unravel, he was iiceu 
with brows a little elevated by self-conceit, with a courtly bend 
of the body, and insinuating address, now assuiiug a Lancastrian 
of the perfect satisfaction of the queen, now whispering to a 
Tbrldst a tale of slights and injuries practised by King Henry 
against his consort and her friends. All the communication that 
Bad taken place between Elizabeth WoodviUe and the earl of 
Lincoln had been carried on through this man, though each knevr 
not {hat he communicated to the other what either said. But 
Idneoln respected his undeviating fidehtj towards his patroness, 
andTalued his talents. It was to this man that Lady JBramptoa 
addressed herself on her arrival at Winchester, to procure for 
h«r a private audience with the queen. Her dark hints respecting 
the insunm^on of Lovel and the Stafibrds excited hia curiosity, 
yet he experienced more diiHcultj than he expected in bringing 
the royal dowager to consent to receive her rival. When our 
days of prosperity are &d we din^ fondly to all that rembds ua 
of their briehtaesa, and turn with augmented distaste from 
everthing that mamd their splendour.. Elizabeth loved to 
remember herself as the chosen bride of Edwud* and any 
eircumstance that spoke of his inconBtaacy, or detracted from 
flieentiicenees of her influence over Urn* then iaspuEod her with 
iadiguation, now with abhorrenee. It required all Simon's 
draterity to dky Tm anger, and excite her curioaityi auffii^ently 
to induce her to admit her rival to her presence. 
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It was at the hour of vespers that the priest introduced Ladjr 
Brampton into the queen's cabinet. Elizabeth was assured thafc 
she had secrets of importance to communicate, and she designed 
by aUkbility to win her to a full disclosure of them. Yet her 
heart and manner grew cold as she entered the closet where the 
iady and her j^uide already were, and bending her head slightly, 
she said, " Tiie Lady Brampton desired an audience with me— 
I grant it." 

With all her vivacity and consciousness of the importance of 
her disclosures, the lady felt herself awed and chilled; and the 
memory of Edward came across her, who had before shielded 
her from siieh uiikindncsa, and liiled her eyes with tears. A long 
pause ensued ; the queen looked as in expectation, and Eichard 
Simon, who had retired to an embrasure of a window, was about 
to come forward, when Lady Brampton, conquering her emotion, 
said, "Your grace is the happy mother of tlie queen of En^^land, 
and the hope of an heir, wmck you now entertain, may make my 
intelligence distasteful." 

" Say on/* replied Elizabeth, haughtily j " I listen to your 
words. ' 

The^ lady felt much inclined not to say another word, but 
assuming almost equal coldness of manner,she continued, Would 
your grace prefer that your fair daughter should still bear the 
sceptre, or that Bichard the Fourth should wrest it from the 
hnsoand's graspf 

Now inaeedT tibe queen started, and cried impetuously, 

I charge you, trifle with me no longer ! Explain your words ; 
who wodid supplant my child P " 

"Her brother," Lady Brampton replied; and seeing the 
queen lost in a mixture of amasement and terror, she added, 
*' The Duke of York still lira : he is now, I trust, at the head 
of forces sufficient to enforce his rights. In a few days 
England will acknowledge him as sovereign." 

& reply to these words, spoken with rapidity, as if they were 
pregnant with supreme delight to their auditress, the queen 
wim an an^y look, said* I shall league with no plotters to 
establish an impostor*" 

''Beware," said Ijady Brampton, indignantly; ''let your 
majesty bethink yonrsdf before^ you consign your son to 
misery and an early grave. Will his mother be his chief 
enemy ? " 

" Who Touches for him P " 

" Himself 1 He ia the very Edward who onee was .yours: 
his yoon^ features are but tiae miniature mirror of his royal 
father ; his princely grace, his wi^ his courage, are all derived 
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"Imnstaee the boy," said the queen, "to end at once this 
aillj masque. How do you pretend that lie escaped Soma the 

Tower P" 

The independence and sensibility of Lady Brampton's dis- 
position would not permit her to answer a question asked thus 
ironically. Had she looked at the queen, she might have seen, 
by her change of countenance, that it was nearly all put on by 
the jealous instinct that would not permit her to acknowledge 
herself under so great an obligation to her rival. Lady Bramp- 
ton turned to Simon, saying, I am ready to depart. Sir Priest ; 
I see her grace sorrows that the same cold bed aoes not entomb 
Sichard of York and Edward the Fifth. Poor prince ! My 
Lord of Lincoln counselled well* and I was to blame in not 
acting on his advice.'* 

" Stay," cried Elizabeth, speak again. Is the earl of Lin* 
coin a party to this tale P " 

** Your majesty insults me," said the lady ; " I came here to 
please a mother's ear by assurances of her son's safety, and to 
conduct the tempest-tost fortunes of this ill-starred boy into the 
safe harbour of maternal love. I came with a full heart and an 
ardent desire to serve you ; no other motive could have led me 
hither. You receive me with disdain ; you dismiss me with 
contumely. I fear that so much you hate me, that, for my sake, 
your heart is steeled against your princely son. But as you 
already know so much as to make it necessary that you should 
know all, I will hasten to London, and intreat the noble Do la 
Poole to communicate with you, and to avert a mother's enmity 
from ber child, I take my leave." 

She was about to depart ; but Simon, who knew that a feud 
between the prince's partizans must ruin his cause, entreated 
her to remain ; and then addressinc^ the queen, tried to soothe 
lier, for she was pacing the rushes of her chamber in excessive 
agitation. " Peace, good friend," said she, I will speak to 
Lincoln ; I w^U ask him why I, who was deemed by his honoured 
uncle lit partaker of his councils, am kept by him in ignorance 
of the alleged existence of this poor boy P Even now he might 
be sitting on the throne, had I been consulted : instead of 
this, to what has this distrust brought him? He is a crowu* 
less king, a fugitive prince, branded as an impostor ; a seal is 
put on his fate, which nothing probably will ever remove. If 
even T, have called my son, if such he be, a counterfeit ! " 

Maternal tenderness touched to the quick the royal lady's 
heart, and she wept. Lady Brampton was all impulse ^nd 
goodness of disposition: she felt that Elizabeth had wronged 
her, but in a moment she forgave the oilence ; she advanced, 

and kneeling at her ieet, touched her huid gently^ as she saidf 
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•'Let not yonr g^race judcfe too harshly of our procoorlinfrs?. 
We poor faulty human beings, hurried hither and thither by 
passiou, are for ever jostling against and hurting each other, 
where more perfect natures would coalesce, and thus pucceed 
where we fail. Forgive, forget the past ; it cannot now be 
changed. Forgive the earl, who, long bound by an oath to big 
uncle Gloucester, could only save your son's life by feigning- 
his death. Forgive the humblest of your servants, even myself, 
who acted under his commands, and who now, in disobedience 
to them, attempts to bring the royal exile to his mother's arms. 
Would that my humility could appease your displeasure, and 
that you would acknowledge me your faithful follower. My life 
should be at the disposal of you and the princely York." 

Lady Brampton, full of vivacity, energy, and even of iai- 
periousness, had so much grace in her manner and sweetness in 
her voice, when she laid these keen weapons aside to assume 
those of gentleness and love, that she was irresistible. Tiie 
queen, at once softened, stretched out her hand, which the lady 
pressed respectfully to her lips ; then, as friends bent on one 
design, they conversed unreservedly together. Lady Brampton 
entered into long details concerning the past history of the 
duke of York, and the schemes then on foot for his advance- 
ment. This was not their sole interview ; they met again and 
again, and mutual affection confirming the link which the fate 
of Richard caused to exist between them, the queen named the 
Lady Brampton one of her ladies, and hencelorth thej lived 
together under the same roof. 
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En|:land, farewell ! thou, who liast been my cradle^ 
IBlUklt iMver be my dungeon or my gravel 

Tab hiatorioal account of Lord Lovel's inRiirrection is contained 
in a fe;r words. While the two Staffords besieged Worcester, 
this nobleniMi advanced aa:ain8t Heniy in York. The duke of 
Bedford was sent against him, who published a general pardon 
for all the rebels wlio should submit. The soldiers of Lord * 
liOvel had no powerful watch- word to insure their union ; the 
existence of Edward the Fourth's son was a profound secret; 
they were therefore easily induced to abandon an almost nameless 
eause ; and in three weeks Lord Lovel found himself with onl^ 
one hundred adherents, or rather personal friends, who at his 
earnest entreaty disbanded, while hye, chiefly bent on saving the 
life of his prinoely charge, felt greater seeurity in being 
singly with iiini. 

He had promised to traverse England, and to conduct him to 
Winchester; but the hot pursuit on foot forced him to delay 
this ioumey. Meanwhile a present refbge was to be sought^ 
He had a stanch friend in a zealous Yorkist^ Sir Thomat 
Broughton, who resided in Lancashire, to whose residence hie 
directed his steps. Still, even during this short journey, great pre« 
caution was necessary. Lord Lovel and his charge travelled dis- 
guised, avoiding highroads and great towns. On the second 
evening, when the red aspect of the setting sun threatened an 
inclement night, they took shelter in a lone oot, on one of the 
wild moors of that county. 

A long habit of personal attendance had instilled into Lovel'e 
mind a parental affection for the little prince. They had jour« 
aeyed far that day, and Bichard was overoowered by fatigue ; 
his friend strewed for him a bed of leaves-Hie stretched himself 
on it, and quickly fell into a sound sleep, while the noble kcjjt 
up the fire he had Ushted, and paced the hut, revolving in his 
mind a thousand schemes. It was a chill JE'ebruary evening i 
•nd, as night eame on^ a thick sleet beat against the irindowsr 
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while iho wind, Rweeping over tlio wide heatli, bowled round the 
miscrabk' j 'herd's cot. Some time passed thus, and fear in 
Lovcl's loiud <^ave place to the sense of security, iiisi>ired hy the 
desolation of the spot and the inelemeney of the elements. He 
needed rest, and as soon as he li;id ihrowu himself on the ground, 
drowsiness overpowered him — the wind sang a wild lullaby to 
both the sleepers. 

Though still lost to the outer world, a chani^e passed over 
Lovel's countenance — again his features relaxed into sleep, and 
again expressed disquietude. The tramp of horses' feet was 
around tne hut — voices minj^led alien sounds with the raging" 
blast ; — at last a loud knocking at the door caused the noble at 
once to start on his feet wide awake. Richard still slept on. 
Lord Lovel cautiously withdrew into the shadow behind the 
door, listening intently to divme the motives of these unwelcome 
intruders. He felt assured that they were emissaries of Henry, 
who had traced him hither ; he endeavoured to form in his mind 
some plan of conduct to save the duke, whom he was about to 
awaken and put on his guard, when a woman's voice struck upon 
his ear. The knocking at the door was changed into a violeali 
beating, the rude hinges gave way, and it swung back. The 
fugitive's heart beat quick ; it was a moment full of fate ; such 
a one as, when passed, we seem to have concentrated a life into 
its small space. The man that entered calmed his fears ; low in 
stature, broadly built, a cloak lined with furs added to his bulk, 
and a Flemish hat completed his peaceable appearance ; though 
ho was too much mullled to show his face. Glancing at Lovei a 
look which was, doubtless, intended to convey reproach, he mut- 
tered some words in a forei'^m guttural language, and went back 
to his companions. Two women now entered, both enveloped in 
furs. One stepped lightly on, and drew the bench, which had 
lately pillowed the head of Lovel, closer to the fire, while tho 
other, tending under the burthen in her arms, approached slower, 
and sitting down on the seat prepared for her, threw back her 
oloak, and discovered that she bore in her arras a sleeping child, 
about six years of age. The first, meanwhile, disencumbered 
herself of her rich fui-s, and then leaning over the child, kissed 
its little hands, and regarded its sleeping form with mingled 
anxiety and tenderness, speaking to the other in a foreign dialect, 
evidently about the risk tho poor babe had run from exposure to 
the WTather. Lovel remained a mute spectator ; he resolved 
not to come forward till he should see who their male attend- 
ants were. After a brief interval the first intruder again entered ; 
he threw oft' his cloak, and looking round with keen eyes, the 
fugitive discovered the well-known features of a friend. His 

l^ii pow xekmii countdAance lighted up, and b/^ stepped 
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forward, sayinfr : " Mynheer Jahn "Waibeck, God be with you ! 

yon travel on a Rtorniy nit^^ht." 

"And you, Lord Lovel," replied tlic raoney-lcnder, angrily, 
"are sufficiently discourteous to wanderers at iucli u acasuu. 
Why even vipers are harmless duriuf^ a 8torni." 

"But fair weather rcliirns, aiid they ii^^inn liiul their sting. I 
iniii;ht bare my own breast, but — " he pointed to the bed of 
leaves, oa which, in spite of the tumuli, ^uung Bichard still 
slept. 

Warbeck started : but before he could reply, one of his com- 
anions turned to speak to him, and a conversation ensued, 
e^un in Dutch, and continued in French, concerning the cir- 
cumstances wdiich had divided them from their altendants, and 
their fatiguing wanderings during the storm. A small sadJle- 
bajj was produced by Warbeck, containini^ a few provisions. A 
bed for the islocping child was formed, and the Iravclicrji sat 
round the fire, enjoyin^r Uicir simple fare. From time to time 
the fair blue eyes of the younger lady, who was evidently the 
mistress, and the other an atlcudant, turned to look on the chi- 
Talric form and manly beauty of Lovel ; a few smiling observa- 
tions escaped her in her native language, which Warbeck 
answered drily and succinctly. The bench on which the lady 
sat was soon sacrificed for firing — the cloaks of the party were 
dried, and the women, wrapt in them, sought repose on the bare 
ground, which was the sole flooriog of the hut, the younger 
drawing to her bosom the sleeping child. Lovel and Warbeck 
kept silence, tdl the deep breathing of their companions showed 
that they slept : then, in reply to the Fleming's questions, Lovel 
related the history of the last months, and at the conclusion 
frankly asked his advice and assistance in accomplishing his 
design of conveying the duke of York to Winchester. Warbeck 
looked thoughtful on this demand, and after a pause said, "I 
cannot say wherefore this unfortunate prmce excites so strong an 
interest in me ; for in truth my heart yearns towards him as if 
he were akin to me. Is it because he bore ior a time my poor 
b oy's name P " 

Warbeck paused ; his hard features were strongly marked by 
grief-—" I and my sister," he continued, " crossed the country to 
visit my Peterkin, who was ill — who is lost to me now for ever." 

A pause again ensued : the young soldier respected too much 
the mther's grief to interrupt it. At length the Fleming said, 
'* Lord Lovel, I will— I trust I can — ^save Duke Eichavd'e life. 
My sister is kind-hearted ; and the silence you have ohsanred 
concerning the very existence of King Edward's ion makei ihm 
task more easy. Madeline is about to return to hflv own doumtry j 
llxo WAS to have token my Peterkin with hoL Xiitittie prinoa 
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asfftin nssnmc that name : it shall be my care to escort him in this 
character to Winchester; and at Portsmouth they may embark, 

Lilo you follow your own plans, and take refuge with the friends 
you mention in these parts. * 

As Warbeck spoke, Lovel motioned to him to observe his 
sister, who, unable to sleep, was observint^ them with attention. 
" Madeline does not understand our English," said her brother ; 

but it were well that she joined our counselsy which may coa- 
tinue in French. I have your leave, my lord, to disclose your 
secret to herP Fear her not : she would die rather than injure 
one hair of that poor child's head," 

On Warbeck*6 invitation, the lady rose ; and he, taking her hand, 
led her to the low couch of the dulce of York. Sleep and gentle 
dreams spread an irradiation of beauty over him: his glowing 
oheek, his eyes hardly closed, the masses of rich auburn hair that 
dvBtmd on a brow of infantilis smootimess and eandonr, the little 
hand and arm» which, thriown above hit head, gave an air of help* 
lessneas to hia attitude, oombined to form a piotiure of childish grace 
and sweetness, which no woman, and that wonian a mother, coold 
look on without emotions of tenderness. '*What an angelio 
child,'* said the fair sister ci Warheok, as she stooped to kiss his 
rosy cheek ; what a noble*looking boy. Who is he P" 

*' One proscribed/' sud the cavalier ; " one whom he who 
reigns over England would consign to a dungeon. Were he to 
fall into the himds of his enemies, they might not, indeed, dare 
not cut him off violently ; but thev would consume and crush 
him, by denying him all that contributes to health and life." 

** Can this sweet boy have enemies P" cried the lady : "Ah I 
if he have, has he not mends also to guard him from themP" 

** With our lives !" he replied, emphatically ; but that is a 
small sacrifice and a useless one; for, to preserve him we must 

E reserve ourselves. My life,-Hnich acts deserve no record, — 
ave, and will again and asain expose for him ; but the will to 
save him is not enough without the power ; and that power you 
possess, lady, to a far, far greater extent thm L" 

'* The wiU I have most certainly," said the fair one, regarding 
the boy with anxious tenderness. Command me, sire chevalier ; 
jnj power, small as I must believe it to be, and my will, shall 
unite io preserve this sweet child/' 

Warbeck disclosed briefly to his sister the secret of young 
Bichard's birth, and detailed his plan for his safe journey to 
Winchester ; nay, and after that, for his crossmg the sea, and 
continuing to personate, in Fhnders, the nephew of Madeline, if 
so his royal mother deemed fitting, till the moment should arrive^ 
when the sdiemes of his partisans being crowned with success^ 
becoiddbemtoiedtoluiccnmtirandfiiab^^ Theftir 
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F!eming joyfully assented to this proposition, and entered cordi- 
ally into the details. Lovel was profuse of thanks ; so suddenly 
and 80 easily to be relieved from his worst fears, appofiri d like 
the 8i)ecial interposition of some guardian saint. His iieart 
overflowed with j^ratitude ; and his (glistening eyes gave token of 
greater thanks than even his emphatic words. Madeline felt 
all the excitement of being actively employed in a deed of 
benevolence : her calm features were animated with nn angelic 
expression. The discussion of details demanding the coolest 
prudence and most vigilant observation, long occupied them : and 
the lady brought a woman's tact and keen penetration to arrange 
the crude designs of her brother. All was rendered smooth ; 
every obstacle foreseen and obviated ; every pass of danger 
reconnoitered and provided for. When, at last, tlieir plans were 
perfected, the lady again returned to her hard couch to seek 
repose : for some time the cavalier and the Fleming kept watch, 
till they also, in such comfortless posture as they might, stretched 
on the bare ground, yielded to drowsiness ; and grey morning 
found all the dwellers in the sheepcot sunk in profound sleep. 
Pear, charity, hope, and love, might colour their dreams ; but 
quiet slumber possessed them all, driving care and thought from 
tke heart and brain, to steep both in oblivion of all ill. 

When Madeline awoke in the morning, the first sight that 
met her eyes was the lovely boy she had promised to protect, 
playing with her dark-eyed girl, who displayed all the ecstacy of 
childish glee with her new playmate. Madeline was a blpnde 
Pleming, with light blue eyes and flaxen ringlets — she was about 
five-and-twenty years of age ; an expression of angelic goodness 
animated her features, bestowing on them an appearance of 
loveliness, which of themselves they did not possess. It could 
hardly be guessed, that Eichard's playmate was the daughter of 
the fair-haired Fleming : but the husband of Warbeck's sister 
was a Spaniard, and the child resembled her father in everything 
except the soft mouth and sweet smile, which was all her mother's: 
her large full dark eyes gave to her infantine face a look of sen- 
sibility far beyond her years. The little girl ran to her mother 
when she awoke ; and Madeline caressed both her and the prince 
with the greatest tenderness. Tliey stood at the door of the 
cottage ; the early sun shone brightly on the hoar frost that 
covered the moor; the keen air was bracing, though cold; the 
morning was cheerful, such as inspires hope and animation, a 
lively wit to understand, and a roused courage to meet difficulties. 

Madeline turned from the glittering scene to look on her 
young charge — his eyes were fixed oa lier face. " How beautiful 
and good you look," said the boy. 

I am glad that you tluak me good/' replied the lady^ smiling:' 
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you will have lc83 foar in trusting yourself with mc : your 
noble friend has confided your grace to my care, if, indeed, you 
will condescend to live ^vith me, and be as a eon to me. I have 
inst lost a little nephew whom I fonelj loved; will you supply 
liis place, and take his name?" 

Fair cousin," said the prince, caressin;^^ his kind friend as he 
spoke, " I will wait on you, and Bcrve you as nn nephew ever 
served. What name did your lost kinsman bearF Quickly tell 
me, that I mny know my own, and hereafter call myself by it.** 

**Perkin Warbeck," said Madeline. 

"I^ow you mock me," cried Eichard : 'Uhat has lonf? been my 
name ; but I kuew not that it gave me a claim to §o pretty a 
relation." 

" This courtly languas^e," replied the lady, " betrays your 
grace's priuceliness. What will our Flemish boors sav, when I 
present the nurslinoj of royalty as mine? You will sliame our 
Lomely breeding, Duke Eichard." 

** I beseech you, fair mistress," said Lovel, who now joined 
them, "to forget, even in private, such high-sonndinn^ titles. It 
is dangerous to play at majesty, nn aided by ten thousand armed 
ossertcrs of our ri^ht. Hemember this noble child only as your 
lovinc( nephew, Perkin Warbeck : he, who well knows the misery 
of re«ral claims nnallied to regal authority, will shelter himself 
gladly and gratefully under the shadow of your lo^^ ly bower." 

And now, as the wintry sun rose higher, tlie travellers pro- 
pared for their departure. Warbeck first left them to find and to 
dismiss his domestics, who woidd have been aware of the decep- 
tion practised in the person of Eichard. lie returned in a few 
hours for his sister. The duke and Lord Lovel then separated. 
The intervening time had been employed by the noble in school- 
ing the boy as to his future behaviour, in recountiiii; to him his 
plans and hopes, and in instructing him how to conduct himself 
with his motlier, if indeed he saw her; for Lovel was ignorant 
liow Lady Brampton had succeeded at Winchester, and how far 
it would be possible to bring about an interview between tlio 
queen and her son. At length Warbeck returned ; the travellers 
mounted, and Lord Lovel, watching from the cottage door, 
beheld with melancholy regret the prince depart : the long habit 
of intercourse, the uncertain future, his high pretensions, and 
his present state, had filled the cavalier with moody thoughts, 
unlike his usual sanguine anticipations, and energetic resolves. 
**This is womanly," at last he thought, as the reflection that he 
was alone, and had, perhaps, seen his beloved charge for the last 
tmie, filled his eyes with unwonted tears. ** To horse ! To my 
friends i — There to plan. 8clieme« devise— aud tiieu agoiu to the 
fieldl" 
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Days and weeks pftssed, replete widi doabt and anxiety to tbe 
queen and her entnnsiaBtio friend at Winchester. Each day, 
many, many times. Lady Brampton visited the cathedral to 
observe whether the silver heart was suspended near the altar, 
which she had a^eed with Lord Level should be the sign of the 
dnke^ arrival. The part Elizabeth Woodville had to play mean- 
while was diffieult and painfiit-Hdie lived in constant mtereonrse 
with the countess of Bichmond ; the wishes and thoughts of all 
around were occupied by the hope of an heir to the crown, which 
the young queen would soon bestow on England. The birth of 
a son, it was prognosticated, would win her nusband's affection, 
and all idea of nitore disturbance, of further risings and dis- 
loyalty, through the existence of this joint offspring of the two 
Roses, would be for ever at an end. While these hopes and 
expectations fbrmed, it was supposed, the most flattering and 
agreeable subject of congratulation for the dowager queen, she 
remained sleepless and watchful, under the anticipation of seeing 
lier fugitive sou, the outcast and discrowned claimant of all that 
was to become the birthright of the unborn child. 

At length the unwearied cares of Lad^ Brampton were 
rewarded ; a small silver heart, bearing the initials of E-icbard, 
duke of York, was suspended near the shrine; and as she 
turned to look who placed it there, the soft voice of Madeline 
littered the word of rocot^iiition agreed upon ; joy filled Lady 
Brampton's heart, as tlie brief answers to her liurricd questions 
assured lier of Eicliard's safetv. The same evening; she visited, 
in disf^uise, the abode of AVarbeck, and embraced, in a transport 
of delight, the princely boy, in whose fate she interested herself 
"with all the fervour of her warm heart. She now learnt the 
desi^^n Lord Lovel had of plai ing Richard in safety under 
Madeline's care in Flanders, until his friends had prepared for 
him a triumphant return to England. She concerted with her 
new friends the best mode of introducing llichard into his 
mother's presence ; and it was agreed that, early on the following 
morning, Madeline and the duke should seek one of the small 
chapels of the cathedral of Winchester, and that Elizabeth 
should there meet her son. With an overflowing heart. Lady 
Brampton returned to communicate this intelli^^ence to the royal 
•widow, and to ])ass with her the intervening hours in oft-renewed 
conjectures and anticipations concerning the duke of York. 

To modern and Protestant England, a cathedral or a church 
may appear a strange place for private assignations and concealed 
meetings. It was otherwise in the days of onr ancestors, when, 
through similarity of relii^ion, our manners bore a greater resem- 
blance than they now do to those of foreign countries. The 
churches stood always open, ready to receive the penitent, wh<^ 
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sought the stiHnesB of the holy asylum the more entirely to con- 
centrate his thoughts in prayer. As rank did not exempt its 
possessors from sin nor sorrow, neither did it from acts of 
penitence, nor from those visitations of anguish, when the sacred 
temple was sought, as bringing the votarist into more immediate 
communication with the Deity. The queen dowager excited, 
therefore, no suspicion, when, with her rosary formed of the 
blessed wood of Lebanon encased in gold in her hand, with 
Lady Brampton for her sole aftendant, she sought at five in the 
morning the dark aisle of the cathedral of Winchester, there to 
perform her religious duties. Two figures already knelt near 
the altar of the chapel designated as the place of meeting ; 
Elizabeth's breath came thick, her knees bent under her, she 
leaned against a buttress, while a fair-haired boy turned at the 
sound. He first looked tipiidly on her, and then, encouraged 
by the smile that visited her quivering lips, he sprung forward, 
and kneeling at her feet, buried his face in her dress, sobbing, 
while, bending over him, her own tears fell on his glossy hair. 
Lady Brampton and Madeline retired up the aisle, leaving the 
xnotlier and child alone. 

*' Look up, my Richard," cried the unfortunate widow ; look 
up, son of K^ing Edward, — my noble, my outcast boy ! Thou 
art much grown — ^much altered since I last saw thee. Thou art 
more like thy blessed father than thy infancy promised." She 
parted his curls on his brow, and looked on him with the very 
soul of maternal tenderness. " Ah ! were I a cottager," she 
continued, " though bereft of my husband, I should collect my 
young ones round me, and forget sorrow. I should toil for 
them, and they would learn to toil for me. How sweet the food 
my industry procured for them, how hallowed that which their 
maturer strength would bestow on me ! I am the mother of 
princes. Vain boast ! I am childless ! ** 

The queen, lost in thought, scarcely heard the gentle voice of 
her son who replied by expressions of endearment, nor felt his 
caresses j but collecting her ideas, she called to mind how brief . 
the interview must be, and how she was losing many preciout 
moments in vain exclamations and regrets. Kecovering that 
calm majestjr which usually characterized her, she said : 
** Eichard, arise ! our minutes are counted, and each must be 
freighted with the warning and wisdom of years. Thou art 
young, my son ! but Lady Brampton tells me that thy under- 
standing is even premature; thy experience indeed must be small, 
but I will try to adapt my admonitions to that experience. 
Should you fail to understand me, do not on that account aespiso 
my lessons, but treasure them up till thy increased years reveal 

their meiuuiig to thee, We msif never meet again ; for onee 
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Mpantody ten {baiuaiid awordSt and twice ten thonmid dangera 
dmde na perliapa forever. I feel even now that it ia given to 
me to Ueaa thee tw the laat time» and I wonld fkin to the laat be 
the cause of ^ood to thee. I have lived, ah I how long ; and 
anffered, methinka, beyond human aoffering ; let the words I 
now ntter live in thy aool for ever ; my aonl is in them I Will 
not my son respect we sacred yeamines of his mother's heart P** 

Touched, penetrated by thia ezorcUum, the tearful boy pro* 
mised attention and obeoience. Bliaabeth sat on a low tomb, 
Siofaard knelt before her; one kias she i^nprinted on his young 
brow, while endeavouring to atill the beating of her heart, and to 
command the trembling of her voice. She was silent for a few 
moments. Bichard looked up to her wilii mingled love and awe ; 
wisdom seemed to beam from her eyes, and the agitation that 
quivered on her lips gave solemnity to the tone wiui which she 
addressed her young auditor. 

She spoke oi his early prospects, his long imprisonment, and 
late fortunes. She descanted on the diaracter of Henry 
Tudor, describing him as wise and crafty, and to be feared. 
She dwelt on the character of the earl of Lincoln and other 
ehiefa of the Louse of York, and mentioned how uneasily 
they bore the downfall of their party. No painSi no artifice, 
no risk, she said, would be spared by any one of them to 
elevate an offspring of the White Bose, and to annihilate the 
mtenaions and power of Lancaster. " Still a boy, unmeet 
fer such contest, noble blood will be ahed for you, my son,'* 
she continued ; and while you are seduded by those who 
love you from danger, many lives will be spent for your sake. 
We shall hazard all for you; and all may prove too little for 
success. We may £ul, and you be thrown upon your own 
guidance, your unformed judgment, and childish indiscretion. 
Alas I what will then be your fate P Your kinsmen and partizans 
slain—your mother brolren-hearteci, it may be, dead !— spies will 
on every side enyiron you, nets will be spread to ensnare you, 
daggers sharpened for your destruction, xou must oppose pru- 
dence to cnol, nor, until your young hand can wield a man's 
weapon, dare attempt aught against Henry's power. Never 
forget that you are a king's son, yet sufier not unquiet ambition 
to haunt you. Sleep in peace, my love, while others wake for 
you. The time may come when victory will be granted to our 
arms. Then we ahall meet again, not as now, like skulking 
guilt, but in the open sight of day I shall present my son to his 
Myal subjects. JNow we part, my Bichard— again you are lost 
to me, save in the recollection of this last farewell." 

Her own words fell like a mournful aucury on her ear. With 

a look of agoniaed affection she opened ber annsi and then 
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•nelosed m their drclc the Btripling form of her eon. She 
pressed him passionateiy to her heart, oorenBg him with her 
JcisseSy while the poor boy besoaght her not to weep ; jet, infected 
by her sorrowi tears streamed nrom his eyes* ana his little heart 
swelled with insupportable emotion. It was at <»ice a light of 
pity and of fear to behcdd his mother's grief. 

Lady Brampton oad Madeline now drew near, and this 
effusion of sorrow passed away. The queen eollected herself, 
and rising, taking Richard's hand in iien» with dignity and 
grace she led him up to the fair Fleming, rayin? ** A widowed 
mother eommits to your protection her beloyed child. If heaven 
favour our right, we may soon claim him, to fill the exalted 
station to which he is heir* If disaster and death follow our 
attempts, be kind to my orphan son, protect him from the 
treachery of his enmies $ preserve^ I beseeoh youi his yonsg 

Madeline replied in a ttme that showed how deeply she 
sympathized in the queen's sorrowSt while she fervently pro- 
mised never to desert her chare^e. Now depart," said Elisabeth ; 
''leave me, Eichard, while I have yet courage to say adien 1" 

Elizabeth stood watehin^, while the forms of the prince and 
his protectress disappeared down the dark aisle. Xhey reached 
the door ; it swmig baek on its hinges, and the sound, made as 
it closed again, reverberated through the arched cathedral. The 
nnfortunate mother did not speak ; leaning on her friend's arm 
she quitted the church by another entrance. They returned to 
the palace in silence ; and when again they eonversed, it was 
concerning their hopes of the future, the schemes to be devised ; 
nor did the aching heart of Elizabeth reUeve itself in tears and 
oompkdnts, till the intelligence, received some weeks afterwards 
of the safe arrival of the travellers in France, took the most 
bitter sting from her fears, and allowed her again to breathe 
freely. 
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Such when as Archimago him did view, 
He weened well to work some uncouth wile } 

Sftsooii untwistloifllto deceitful clew, 
Ue 'gan to weave a web of cunuing guUe. 



The birth of Arthur, prince of Wales, whicli took place in the 
month of September of this same 3'ear, served to confirm Henry 
Tudor on the throne, and almost to obliterate the memory of a 
second and resisting party in the kingdom. That party indeed 
was overthrown, its chiefs scattered, its hopes few. Most of the " 
principal Yorkists had taken refuge in the court of the duchess 
of Burgundy ; the earl of Lincoln only ventured to remain, 
preserving the appearance of the greatest privacy, while his 
secret hours were entirely occupied bv planning' a rising in the 
kinfjdom, whose success would establish his cousin Richard duke 
of York, the fugitive Perk in Warbeck, on the throne. The 
chief obstacle that presented itself was the difficulty of exciting 
the English to any act of rebellion against the kmg, without 



scene. The confirmed friendship between the queen and Lady 
Brampton had produced a greater degree of intercourse between 
the former and the earl ; but their joint counsels had yet failed 
to originate a plan of action ; wnen chance, or rather the 
unforeseen results of former events, determined their course of 
action, and brought to a crisis sooner than they expected the 
wavering purposes of each. 

Richard Simon had quitted Winchester to fulfil hk duties as 
priest in the town of Oxford. No man was better fitted than 
Simon to act a prominent part in a state-plot. He was brave ; 
but the priestly garb having Wrested the sword from his hand^ 
circumstances had converted that actiye courage, which might 
have signalized him in the field, to a Spirit of restless intrigue ; 
to boldness in encountering difficulties, and address in surmount* 
ing them. To form plans, to concoet the various parts of a 
scheme, wedging one into the other; to raise a whirlwind around 



bringing forward the 




the principal actor on the 
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him, and to know, or to fancy tliat lie knew, the direction the 
rava«?er would take, and wliat would be destroyed and what 
saved in its course, had been from youth the atmosphere in which 
he lived. Now absent from the queen, he was yet on the alert 
to further her views, and he looked forward to the exaltation of 
her son to the throne as the foundation-stone of his own fortunes. 
In what way could this be brought about P After infinite deli- 
beration with himself, Simon conceived the idea of brins^injx 
forward an impostor, who, taking the name of Kichard of York, 
whose survival, though unattested, was a current belief in the 
kingdom, might rouse England in his cause. If unsuccessful, 
the safety of the rightful prince was not endangered; if tri- 
umphant, this counterfeit would dofi' his mark at once, and the 
real York come forward in his place. 

In the true spirit of intrigue, in which Simon was an adept, 
he resolved to mature his plans and commence his operations 
before he communicated them to any. He looked round for a 
likely actor for his new part, and chance brought him in contact 
with Lambert Simnel, a baker's son at Oxford. There was 
something in his fair complexion and regular soft features that 
was akin to York ; his figure was slight, his untaught manners 
replete with innate grace ; he was clever ; and his beauty having 
made him a sort of favourite, he had grown indolent and assum- 
ing. His father died about this time, and he was left a penniless 
orphan. Simon came forward to protect him, and cautiously to 
point out the road to fortune without labour. The youth proved 
an apt scholar. To hear speak of princes, crowns, and kingdoms 
as objects in which he was to have an interest and a share, 
dazzled his young eyes. He learnt speedily every lesson the 
priest taught him, and adopted so readily the new language 
inculcated, that Simon became more and more enamoured of his 
scheme, and sanguine as to its results. Tlio next care of Simon 
was to confirm, in the partizans of the House of York, the 
suspicion they already enlLrLuiiicd of the existence of its noblest 
scion; he dcspatclit d anonymous letters to the chief nobles, and 
it became whispered through the country, though none knew the 
origin of the tale, that the surviving son of Edward the Fourth 
was about to appear to claim the crown. The peaceful sighed 
to think that the White and Red Eoses would again be watered 
by the best blood of England. The warlike and ambitious, the 
partizans of ^ ork, who had languished in obscurity, walked 
more erect ; the}- n"'rrardod their disused armour with com- 
placency, for wnv and Luiuall was then the favourite pastime of 
high-born men. 

^ It was at this period that, through the intervention of Lady 
Sramp tODi Sir Thgmu3 J3rou^htoa^ a modt jealous Yorkist au4 
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chief friend of Lord Lovel, was introduced to tlio dowa<];or queen *a 
presence, then residing in London. He came full of important 
intelligence. Tie had been roused from his usual repose by ono 
of Simon's anonymous letters, which hinted at the exie'tence of 
the duke of York, and c Minsellcd a dra'.vinn; tojjether C/f stick 
forces as would he willing to support him ; Lord Lovel was with 
him, and at the name of Richard at once prepared for action. 
He was busied in raising adherents in the south, sending Sir 
Thomas to London, that he might there receive the commands 
of the prince's mother. Scarcely had he entered the metropolis, 
when in one of its narrowest alleys he was accosted In' Tlichard 
Simon, who had earnestly besought him to obtain an audience 
for Simon himself from the queen ; acknowledging that he was 
the author of the reports and coiiimotiou0f and that he had 
important secrets to disclose. 

AH this inspired the queen with the deepest disquietude. She 
readily arranged with Sir Thomas the desired interview, which, 
at Simon's request, was to take place that very night, and 
agreed that he should enter the palace by a private door. Lady 
Brampton giving him admittance. Broughton departed ; and 
Elizabeth, disturbed and agitated, counted the hours impatientlj 
Tvhich must intervene before the riddle was ex j^lained. 

Even this interval was full of wonder. A report was circulated, 
which soon reached the palace, that the earl of Warwick, in 
endeavouring to escape from the Tower in a boat, bad failea 
into the river, and was drowned before assistance could be 
afforded. Such vras the current tale ; but many suspected that 
the king was privy to a more guilty termination of his unhappy 
prisoner, of whose death none entertained a doubt. This cir- 
cumstance added to the queen's impatience — ^life was bound up 
in the event of the next few hours. 

The time arrived — all was quiet in the palace (the queen 
inhabited Tower Royal) ; and the royal dowager and her friend 
prepared for their visitor. At the signal given, the door was 
opened ; but Simon came not alone ; the earl of Lincoln, Lord 
Lovel, Sir Thomas Broughton, and an unknown youth — it was 
Edmund Plantagenet— entered. The tale of the imposture of 
Lambert Simnel was disclosed, and with it a change ot plan, the 
result of the death of Warwick. Simnel's age and appearance 
accorded better with this prince than with nis younger cousin. 
It were easy to spread abroad that the report of his death was a 
fiction contrived oy the king ; that he had escaped, in fact, and 
was in arms. If a more sinister fate had befallen him, guilt 
would impose silence on his murderer ; if the attempt failea, no 
evil woula occur ; if successful, he would give instant place to 
tlie saperior claims of the duke of York. 
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Lincoln unfolded these schemes "with sagacity and dolibera(ion, 
and tlie queen cngerly adopted his ideas as he disclosed them. It 
was also the earl's suggestion that Simnel should first appear iri 
Ireland. The dulce of Clarence had been lieutenant there, and 
was much beloved throughout the island. Through neglect and 
forijetfulness all the counsellors and ofDcers appointed by Clarence 
had been unreraoved by the new government, and might easily be 
induced to favour his persecuted son. The duchess of Burgundy 
was also to be applied to ; and counsel was held as to who should 
be uiformed of the truth — who deceived in this hazardous attempt. 
Night wore away, while still the conspirators were in delibera- * 
tion ; tliey separated at last, each full of hope — each teeming 
with gallant resolution. Henceforth the false smile or ill-con- 
cealed frown of their enemy was indifferent to them ; their good 
swords were their sure allies ; the very victory gained by Henry 
at Bos worth raised their expectations ; ofcber battle miglit 
give theia again all tiiat then tkej lost* 



OHAPTEB VIL 



Within fheseten da3rs take a monastery ; 

A most strict house; a house where none may whisper, 
Wliere no more light is known but what may make you 
• Believe there is a day ; where no hope dwells. 
Nor comfort bnt in tears. 

With the consciousness of this plot weighinn^ on her mind, 
EUzabeth Woodville continued her usual routine of life, and 
made a part of the court of Henry the Seventh. She had lon^ 
been accustomed to pass from one evil to the other, and to find 
that when one cause for iinhappineBS died away, it gave instant 
place to another. She felt, with all the poignancy of a mother's 
disappointed pride, the situation of her daughter. Neglect was 
the lightest term tliat could be applied to the systematized and 
cold-hearted tyranny of Henry towards his wife. For not only 
he treated h&C like an unfavoured child, whose duty it waa to 
obey without a murmur, and to endeavour to please, thouij;h 

sure of being repulsed, . At the aamd time tkat he r#ftt«ed to. 
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raise lier above this state of degradation, he reproaehed lier wiili 
the faults of maturity, and stung her womanly tuelings with 
studied barbarity. ELe taunted her with her attachment to her 
family and its purtizans ; ppoke with triumph of its overthrow ; 
and detailed with malignant pleasure every severe ciuu hnent 
passed by himself against the vanquished Yorkists. Tiien, again, 
he accused her of participating in her parent's intrigues ; and 
though proud of the son she had given him, as the heir of his 
crown, he divided, as much as possible, the infant from the 
mother, under the avowed though ridiculous ]irct«mco of pre- 
venting her from inculcating principica of irebellion towards hia 
licije and father. 

This last blow sunk deep. She had hitherto borne his Imrsh- 
ness meekly, sustained by the hope of overcoming his flinty 
nature by softness and yielding. She had anticipated tliat the 
fresh enmity conceived against her on the event of Lord Lovers 
rebellion would be entirely allayed by her pretty Arthur, whose 
birth was solemnized by many rejoicings. But when she fotind- 
this last hope fail, every expectation of good died away with it. 
Among other acts of duty, she had for a long time pursued 
a system of self-denial, deeming it a breach of duty to complain 
of her husband, even to her mother. But this mother, acquainted 
with the secrets of the human heart, and desirous of detaching 
her entirely from her husband, exerted all the influence that one 
experienced and firm can exercise over the young and vacil- 
lating : she brought her to lament her situation, and to complain 
of each fresh token of the king's disregard. The barrier of self- 
restraint once broken through, the sympathy and remonstrances 
of her parent emboldened her to such a change of conduct 
towards Henry, as at first excited his surprise, then his con- 
tempt. The many rumours afloat concerning the existence of 
the duke of York served also to rouse his angry mood. If at 
first he appeared somewhat complaisant towards his mother-in- 
law, it was from an endeavour to put her off her guard, and to 
attract or surprise her confidence on the point which lay nearest 
liis heart; but when he found that his attacks were vain, his 
undisguised arrogance and her ill-concealed resentment produced 
scenes, disgraceful in themselves, and agonizing to the wife and 
daughter who was their witness. 

At this moment, when suspicion was abroad — the Lancastrians 
fearful, the Yorkists erect with renewed hopes — like the bursting 
of a thunderstorm came the intelligence of the appearance of the 
carl of Warwick in Dublin, his enthusiastic reception there, the- 
rising of the people in his favour, and the menaces hold out by 
him of his intention to wrench the sceptre of England irojn thd 
hand of imu who iield it, ^ *^ 
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Ilenry alone heard these momentous tidings with contempt. 
The earl of Kildare, lord-lieutenant of tne Iniip^doni, had 
received the pretender with princely honours ; yet the very 
circumstance of a false son of Clarence being supported by the 
Yorkipts was the occasion of satisfaction to nim ; his only fear 
arose from the probable mystery covered by these designs. He 
was angry at the disloyalty manifested ; but it was in a distant 
province, and so came not home to him. There appeared no 
falling ofT, no disturbance among his English subjects. Still 
caution and policy were the weapons he best loved to wield ; 
and he despatched several spies to Ireland, to endeavour to 
fathom the extent and nature of the rebellion, The cliief among 
them wns his own secretary, Frion, a T'ronchman — a crafty and 
experienced implement. He succeeded in bringing back irre- 
fragable proof that the dof^ager queea xningled deeply ia the 
plot. 

Henry hated Elizabeth Woodville. - He considered that it 
was principally through her restless scheming that he had been 
forced to marry the portionless (her detested claim to his crown 
her only dower) daughter of York, instead of forming an union 
with a foreign princess ; perhaps Mary of Burgundy, or Anne of 
Britanny, either of whom would have brought gold to his coffers, 
or extensive domains to his empire. He hated her, because he 
deeply suspected that she was privy to the existence of a formi- 
dable rival to Iv.^ state. He knew that the young duke of York 
had not died in the Tower. In every way she was his enemy; 
besides that linked to her ruin was the sweet idea of confisca- 
tion, oae e?er entertained with delight bj the xnonej-loving 
kinfr. 

He assembled a eoiincil in his palace at Shene, which stood 
near where Richmond now stands. The chiefs of the English 
nobility were his counsellors. The duke of Buckingham, son of 
him who first favoured, and then rose against Richard the Third. 
The lords Dawbeny and Broke, who had been raised to the 
peerage for their services in the same cause. Lord and Sir 
William Stanley, men to whom Henry principally owed his 
crown. Others there were of high rank and note ; ])ut the king 
paid most attention to two priests : John Morton, bishop of 
Ely, and Richard Fox, bishop of Exeter, were his private advi- 
sers and friends, as well as public counsellors. Morton had 
watched over his interests while in exile ; he first had excited 
the rluke of Buckingham to revolt^ and hatched the plot which 
placed Richmond on the throne. 

The council held was long and solemn, and the results broufjht 
about more by insinuation than open argument, were difi'erent 

from those expected by most of the persons present, first it 
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was resolved that a general pardon should be proelaimnd to 
insnrG^ents. No exceptions were to be made ; those persons then 
in the very act of settinj^^ up his adversary were included ; for a?, 
by the second decree, that the real earl of Warwick should bo 
shown publicly in London, the deception would become mani- 
fest ; if indeed they were deceived, it was thou<rlit more politic 
to reclaim thorn bj demencji than by severe jzieaaures to drive 
them to despair. 

The third and last enactment was levelled against the queen 
dowager. Many of the council were astonished to hour it pro- 
posed, that she should forfeit all her goods and lands, ami bo 
confined for life in a convent, for having consented to the mar- 
riage of her daughter and Richard the Tliird, while the ready 
acquiescence of the king and his chief advisers made ihera per- 
ceive that this measure was no new resolve. These three decrees 
passed, the council separated, and Henry returned to Westminster, 
accompanied by Sir William Stanley. To him he spoke openly 
of the treason of the queen : ho even ventured to say, that he 
was sure that some mystery lurked beneath ; he commissioned 
Stanley, therefore, to notify the order of council to her majesty ; 
but at the same time to show her, that disclosure, and reliance 
on the king, would obtain her pardon. Sir William Stanley was 
a courtier in the best sense of the term; a man of gentle man- 
ners ; desirous of doing right, easily excited to compassion, but 
ambitious and timid; one in truth than whom none could be 
more dangerous ; for his desire to please those immediately 
before Lim, led him to assume every appearance of siuceritj, aud 
perpetually to sacrifice the absent to the present. 

Elizabeth heard, with utter dismay, the sentence passed against 
her;— courage was restored only when she found that her free- 
dom could be purchased by the confession of her son's existence, 
and place of abode. She repelled Stanley's solicitations with ilis- 
dain; answered his entreaties with an appeal to his own feelings, 
of how far, if such a secret existed, it were possible that she, a 
mother, should intrust it to the false and cruel king. Stanley 
speedily found his whole battery of persuasion exhausted ; he 
withdrew in some wonder as to what the real state of things 
might be, and full of the deepest compassion. She had indeed 
flcarcely veiled the truth to him ; for, calling to mind the fate of 
the wretched Margaret of Anjou, she asked him, whether, liko 
her, she should expose the young orphan York to the fate of the 
Lancastrian Prince Edward. But Stanley shrunk from being 
privy to such disclosures, and hastily withdrew. 

Henry had not exhausted all his hopes : glad as he was to 
wreak his vengeance on the queen, and to secure her possessions 
to himself, he waa not so blind as not to see that the knowledge 
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of her secret were a far greater prize. His next implement waa 
ber eldest aon, the marq[ue8s of Dorset. Lord Dorset had been 
■o active in his opposition to Hichard the Third, and had done 
audi good service to his adversary, that Henry overlooked his 
near kindred to the queen dowager, regarding him rather as tlie 
representative of liis father, Sir John Gray, who had fallen in 
the cause of Lancaster. He became indeed a sort of favourite 
with the king. Dorset was proud, self-sufficient, and extrava- 

fanty but his manners were fascinating, his spirit buoyant, and 
[enry, who was accustomed to find the storms of party lower- 
ing like winter over his domestic circle, found relief only when 
Dorset was present. The present occasion, however, called 
forth other feelings in the haughty noble ; he might be angry 
with his mother's plotting, but he was more indignant at the 
severity exercised against her ; and far from furthering Henry's 
designs, he applauded her resistance, and so irritated the king, 
that it ended bj his sudden arrest, and being oonunitted to the 
Tower. 

And now all hope was at an end for the unhappy lady. The 
various acts of her tragic history were to close in the obscurity 
and poverty of a convent^prison. Fearful that her despair would 
lead her to some deed that might at least disturb the quiet and 
order he loved, Henry had resolved that no delay should hare 
place, but that on the very morrow she should be conveyed to 
Bermondsey. She was to be torn from her family — her five young 
daughters, with whom she resided. The heartless tyrant was 
callous to every pang that he inflicted, or rejoiced that he had 
tlie power to wound so deeply one whom he abhorred. Lady 
Brampton was with her to the last ; not to pustain and comfort 
her ; the queen's courage and firmness was far greater than that 
of lior angry friend ; she pointed out the hope, that the cruelties 
exercised towards her might animate the partisans of York to 
greater ardour; and tears forced themselves into her eyes only 
when she pictured Richard, her victorious sovereign and son, 
hastening to unbar her prison doors to restore her to liberty and 
rank. The night was spent in such discourses between the 
ladies. With early dawn came the fated hour, the guard, the 
necessity for instant departure. She disdained to show regret 
before Henry's emissaries ; and with one word only to her friend 
— ** I commit him to your guidance," she yieldea to her fate ; 
submitting to be torn from all she loved, and, without an ex- 
pressed murmur, entered the litter that bore her singly to her 
living grave. 

The same sun that rose upon the melancholy progress of Eliza- 
beth Woodville towards Bermondsey, shone on a proeession, 
more gaudy in appearanoey jret» if that were possible, more* sad 
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ttbeart. This was the visit, ordered by the kinpf, of the earl of 
Warwick to St. Paul's Cathedral; thus to contradict to the eyes 
of all men the pretender in Ireland. Warwick had spent a year 
in the Tower, in almost solitary imprisonment. Hopeless of 
freedom, worn in health, dejected from the overthrow of all the 
wild schemes he had nourished at Sheriflf Ilutton, linked with 
the love he bore his cousin, the Lady Elizabeth, now queen of 
England, he could hardly be recognized as the same youth who 
Ixad been her companion during her residence there. lie was 
pale ; he had been wholly neglectful of his person ; carking sor- 
row had traced lines on his young brow. At firnt he had con- 
templated resisting the order -of being led out as a show to 
further his enemies' cause : one futile and vague hope, which 
could only have sprung up in a lover's heart, made him concede 
this point. Perhaps the court — the queen would be there. 

He met several noble friends, commanded by Henrv to attend 
him ; for it was the king's policy to surround him witn YorkistSi 
80 to prove that he was no counterfeit. Alas ! 

** Ilieie dondf vrinoes, and beart-sotrowing peers,'* 

assembled like shadows in the dim abyss, mourning the splendour 
of the day for ever set. They entered the cathedral, which 
stood a heavy Gothic pile, on a grassy mound, removed from all 
minor edifices. There wlis a vast assemblage of ladies and 
knights ; all looked compassionately on this son of poor mur- 
dered Clarence, the luckless llower, brought to bloom for an 
hour, and then to be cast into perpetual darkness. The solemn 
religious rites, the pealing organ, the grandeur of the church, 
and chequered painted light thrown from the windows, for a 
moment filled with almost childish delight the earl's young 
heart; that this scene, adapted to his rank, should be so single 
and 80 traijsient, filled his soul with bitterness. Once or twice 
he thought to appeal to his noble friends, to call on them to 
resist the tyrant — Elizabeth's husband. His heart chilled at 
the idea ; his natural timidity resumed its sway, and he was led 
back to the prison-fortress, despairing, but unresisting. 

Yet, at this hour, events were in progress which filled many 
hearts with hope of such change as he would gladly hail. On 
the news of the queen's arrest, Lord Lincoln had departed with 
all speed to Flanders, to his aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, to 
solicit lier aid to attack and overcome the enemy of their van- 
quished family. The Lady Margaret, sister of Edward the 
fourth of England, and wife of Charles the Eash of Burgundy, 
was a woman distinguished by her wisdom and her goodness. 
WJieu Charles fell before I^'ancy, and bis mom than princely 
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domains descended into the liands of his only child, a dangjhter 
—and the false Louis the Eleventh of France, on one hand, and 
the turbulent Flemings on the other, f >ak'sccd to rend in pieces, 
and to prey upon, the orphan's inheritance — her mother-in-law, 
the Laay Margaret, was her sage and intrepid counsellor ; and 
when this yonntj lady died, leaving two infant cliildren as co- 
heirs, the dowaixer duchess entirely loved, and tenderly broui^ht 
them up, attcndiiiiT to their afiairs with maternal solicitude, and 
governing the countries suhject to them with wisdom and justice. 
This lady was warmly attached to her family : to her the earl 
of Lincoln and Lord Lovel resorted, revealing the state of things 
— how her nephew, young liichard, was concealed in poor 
disguise in French Flanders, and how they had consented to 
Hiciuird Simon's plots, and hoped that their result would be to 
restore her brother's son to the throne of their native land. 

The duchess of Burgundy possessed a proud and high spirit. 
The abasement in which her niece, the Lady Elizabeth, was held 
by the earl of liichmond ; she, the real giver of his crown, not 
having herself been crowned ; the rif:!^our exercised towards the 
Yorkist chiefs, many of whom had been her defenders and 
friends in time of llight and defeat ; the calumnies heaped on 
the various members of her royal house ; made a pi'ospect of 
displanting Henry, and of revenge, grateful to her. She acceded 
to the carl's request, gave him an aid of two thousand Germans, 
led by Martin Swartz, a man of family and note in Germany, 
providing them with vessels to take them to Ireland, and blessing 
their expedition with her best and earnest wishes. 

On their arrival in Dublin, a gay and brilliant scene was 
acted, which raised the enthusiasm of the Irish, and spread a 
glory round the impostor they supported. The exhibition of 
the real earl of Warwick had produced no effect in Ireland ; 
Tliomas Geraldine, earl of Kildare, asserted that Henry had 
brout:!:ht forward a counterfeit, and Lambert Simnel lost no 
credit among them. He was proclaimed king of England ; he 
was crowned by the bishop of Meath with a diadem taken from 
an image of the Blessed Virgin ; a parliament was convoked in 
liis name, and every measure taken to insure his power in Ire- 
land, and to gather together foroeg wherewith to invade the 
Bister island. 

The English lords felt far more anxiety than their aUiei in the 
/esult of this insurrection. Although it had been disregarded 
6y the Irish, the effect produced in England by the visit of 
Warwick to St. Paul's was such as Henry had anticipated, and 
the counterfeit in Ireland found few supporters among the 
Yorkists. Still it was necessary to end as tliey had begun: to 

acknowledge the in^poitnre^ to to bhpg forward tlu$ yoong aoii 
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of Edward, would have been to all appearance too barefaced s 
cheat. Lovel, as a pallaut soldier, was ready to spend his blood 
in any enterprise that promised to advance the White Hose ; 
but he, as well as llio earl of Lincoln, mingling sad memories 
of the past with careful forethought, looked forward to the result 
of Richard Simon's contrivance with well-founded dread. Still 
they entertained no thought of retreat, but mustered their forces, 
and counselled with their associates for the furtherance of the 
cause. On the 4th of June, Lambert Simnel, under the name 
of Edward the Sixth, with his, so called, cousin De la Poole, 
Lord Lovel, and their constant attendant youn^; Edmund Plan- 
tagenet, the Lords Thomas and Maurice Geraldine, wiih iht ir 
force of savat^e scarce-armed Irish, and Martin Swartz, with his 
German auxiliaries, landed at the pile of Foudray, in Lancashire, 
where they were soon after joined by Sir Thomas Broughton, 
w ho brought some few English to fight and die for this uiihappj 
conspiracy. 

Henry was prepared for their arrival : to gain grace in hia 
subjects' eyes, he first made a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Wal- 
singham, and then, proceeding to the midland counties, held 
council to know whether it were best to encounter his foes out 
of hand, or to let them drag on ; so to weary them by delay. 
A number of nobles and their followers joined the king, and it 
was agreed among them to press forward, before the enemy 
should gather force in England. Henry had a further view in 
this : he could not tell how far the secret of their plot, which he 
felt assured was the design to advance the young son uf Edward, 
was divulged among the Yorkists, and how far believed ; as yet 
the enterprise bore no ill guise for him, having at its head a 
manifest mipostor ; so he hastened onward to crush it utterly, 
before it assumed a more fearful form. Tlie earl of Lincoln, 
eager to try the fortune of battle, advanced also on his side, and 
the rival armies drew ni;^^h each other at Newark-upon-Ti'cnt. 
The king pitched his tents three miles beyond the town ; and oa 
the same night the earl encamped at Stoke, but a few miles dis- 
tant. And now, after a reign of two years, as he had forced 
Xing Richard to light for his crown against him, an adventurer 
and an invader in his realm, did Henry Tudor find himself in 
his adversary's position, about to risk life and kingdom on one 
east of the die against troops as ill-assorted but as desperate and 
bravo as his had been. Henry felt in his heart's core tho 
thrilling pang, which a conviction that all is in the hands of 
fortune must ever impart to a human being who is her slave. 
He felt that his crown was but an usurpation, that his anointed 
and sacred head claimed no reverence from these enemies ; he 
was degraded in liis own eyes irom being a sceptred king upheld 
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"by the laws, to a wild adventurer, Lis good Bword his right ; a 
fierce but disciplined anger filled his heart ; his brows were bent, 
his voice was attuned to harshness, his thoughts were conversant 
with overthrow and death. The hour was come ; he was im- 
patient for its passing, and he led forth his troops, all well- 
appointed English soldiery, in such hope as the sight of a noble 
army might well inspire, in such dread as was the natural 
offspring of the many chances and changes that had occurred to 
the sovereigns of England during the late struggles. 

The earl of Lincoln cherished still mightier fears ; yet there 
was more of calm and dignity in his meditations than in the 
impatient misgivings of Henry. His heart sickened at the idea 
of battle and bloodshed : he felt himself responsible for the lives 
of all : and, while this nerved his heart to courage, it took rest 
from his eyes, and planted sorrow deep in his manly breast. 
The morrow ! oh, the morrow ! hours full of fate 1 whoso looks 
forward and sees in the morrow the crown or ruin of the hopes 
of many, may well pray the swift-pacing hours to lag, and 
night to remam for ever as a spell to stop the birth of time. 

But the morrow came ; a day of slaughter and captivity for 
the Yorkist party. The battle was hard fought; the Germaa 
auxiliaries were veteran soldiers, who spared neither blows nor 
blood ; their leader, Martin Swartz, for valour, for strength, 
and for agility of body, was inferior to none among the warlike 
captains of those times. The Irish, though half-naked and ill- 
armed, fought with desperate bravery. In vain; the valour 
of Henry's soldiers was equal, their discipline and numbers 
superior. First the noble Lincoln fell, and his comrades were 
slaughtered around him, avenging his death. The Lords Geral dine, 
Swartz, and Sir Thomas Broughton, were found among the 
slain ; Lord Lovel was never heard of more; the young Ed- 
mund Plantagenet, struck in the side by a dart, lay for dead 
upon the ground, liichard Simon and his false-seeming pupil 
were among the prisoners. 

Such was the event of the last attempt of the Yorkists to 
raise the bruised White Hose to its old supremacy. All of high 
rank and power that owned this symbol were gone ; Lincoln, 
the best column of its fortunes, was destroyed; nothing re- 
mained, save the orphan prince, the royal exile, a boy of 
thirteen years of age, brought up as the child of a Flemish 
money-lender. To hide himself in safe obscurity was his only 
wisdom, till time should give strength to his arm, sagacity to 
his plans, and power to his acts ; happy if he could find any 
concoalmcBt sufficiently obscure, to baffle the discernment of 
Henry, and to save him from the arts of those whom he would 
employ to discover and seize on him. 
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Henry again felt himself secure on his throne : he deeply 
lamented the death of Lincoln, as he had hoped to learn from 
him the secret of the conspiracy. He found in Lambert Simnel 
the mere tool of others, and in contempt made him a scullion 
in his kitchen, so to throw derision on the attempt which had 
been made to exalt him. He dealt otherwise with Richard 
Simon. In the secrecy of his prison, every art was practised 
to induce him to make a full confession. Simon played a 
dastardly and a double part, half revealing, half disf^uisin^ the 
truth. Henry became assured that his rival, the duke of York, 
survived, and he was led in some sort to j;ues8 at the place 
of his abode. He had promised liberty to Simon when the 
young prince should be in his hands ; meanwhile he was im- 
prisoned ia the monastery in wliick he was fated to close his 
existeixee» 
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Oar kin? he kept a false stewaidA^ 

Sir Aldingar they him call ; 
▲ fdtor ftewBide Ihaii lie WM out » 

Served not in bowo* nor halU 

Old Bau^ao. 

Whoeveb writes concerning the actions of the men of the 
olden time, must sadden the reader by details of war, descrip- 
tions of fields of battle, narrations of torture, imprisonment, 
and death. But here also we find records of high virtucn and 
exalted deeds. It is at first sight strange that men whose 
trade was murder, who habitually wore offensive weapons, whose 
chief happiness was derived from the glory they acquired by 
inflicting misery on others, should be among those \\ho hvp 
in our memories as examples of what is most graceful and 
excellent in human nature. Too great security destroys the 
spirit of manhood, while the habit of hazardous enterprise 
strengthens and exalts it. It was not because they destroyed 
Others, that the warriors of old were famous for honour, courage. 
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and fidelity ; bufc because, from some motive springinf2f from 
the uTisdlish part of our xtature, tliey exposed themselvea to 

danger and to death. 

It was at times such as these that friendship formed the chief 
solace of man's life. The thought of his lady-love supported 
the knight during his wanderings, and rewarded him on his 
return ; but the society of his brothers in arms shortened the 
weary hours, and made peril pleasure. Death, the severer of 
Jiearts and destroyer of nope, is, in its actual visitation, tiio 
great evil of life — the ineffaceable blot, the tarnishcr of the 
imagination's brightest hues ; but if he never came, but only 
hovered, the anticipation of his advent might be looked upon 
as the refiner of our nature. To go out under the shadow of 
hia dark banner, hand in hand, to encounter a thousand times 
his grim likeness ; to travel on through unknown ways, during 
starless nights, through forests beset with enemies, over moun- 
tains, whose defiles hid hira but to assure his aim ; to meet him 
arrayed in his full panoply on the field of battle ; to separate 
in danger; to meet on the verge of annihilation; and stiil, 
through every change, to reap joy, because every peril was 
mutual, every emotion shared, was a school for heroic iriendship 
that does not now exist. In those times, also, man was closer 
linked with nature than now ; and the sul)limity of her crea- 
tions exalted his imagination, and elevated his enthusiasm — 
dark woods, wild mountains, and the ocean's vast expanse, form 
a stage on which, when we act our parts, we feel that mightier 
natures than our own witness the scenes we present, and our 
hearts are subdued by awe to resignation. 

Edmund Plantagenet, the forest-bred son of Hi chard the 
Third, the late companion of the illustrious Lincoln and gallant 
Level, lay long insensible on the field of battle, surrounded by 
the dead — he awoke from his swoon to the consciousness that 
they lay strewed around him dead, whom he had worshipped 
as heroes, loved as friends. Life became a thankless boon ; 
willingly would he have closed his eyes, and bid his soul also 
go on her journey to the unknown land, to which almost all 
those to whom he had been linked during his past existence had 
preceded him. He was rescued by a charitable friar from this 
sad state — his wound was dressea — life, and with it liberty, 
restored to him. After some reflection, the lirst use he resolved 
to make of these gifts was to visit the young duke of York at 
Tour nay. 

Edmund's mind, without being enterprising, was full of latent 
energy, and contemplative enthusiasm. The love of virtue 
reigned paramount in it ; nor could he conceive happiness un- 
allied to some pursuit^ whosa origin was duty, whose aim was 
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•the food of others. His father, his aaibitioo ttid his dowiifUl, 
were perpetual subjects for reflection ; to atone for the flriit and 
redeem the last, in the person of his nephew, became, in his 
idea* the only fittmg end of hie life. Posteriog this sentimenty 
be Bpceclily formed (lie determinstioa of attaching himself to 
the exiled duke of York : first, to devote himself to the pre- 
serving and educating him during ehildliood— and secondly, to 
fight and die for him, when the time was ripe to assert his rights. 

During his hazardous jomrnejT to Flanders^ Edmund was sup- 
ported by that gk>wing sensation which borrows the hues and 
sometimes the name or happiness ; it was an ecstatic mood that 
soared above the meaner cares of life, and exalted him by the 
grandeur of his own ideas. Self-devotion iS| while it can keep 
true to itself, the best source of human enjoyment : tliere is 
sniaU allo^ when we wholly banish our own wretched clinging 
individuality, in our entire sacrifice at the worshipped shnne. 



planned how in future he should be the guardian and protecUw 
of his unfriended, peril-encircled orphan cousin. A religious 
sentiment of filial love also influenced him ; for tlius he could 
in some sort repair the wrongs committed by his father. There 
was much in Edmund's temperament that might have rendered 
him a mere dreamer. The baser ends of common men possessed 
no attractions for him; but a lofty purpose developed the best 
points of his character. 

It was earl^ dawn, when, a month after the battle of Stoke, 
Plantagenet, in pursuance of his design, arrived at thecotf ngo of 
Madeline dc Faro, %Yliere, under tne lowly name of Perkin 
Warbeck, dwelt the noble scion of the house of York. It was 
a lovely spot — trees embowered tbe cot» roses bloomed in the 
garden, and jessamine and woodbine were twined round the 
porch. The morning breeze and rising sun filled the atmosphere 
with sweets. Already the cottagers were enjoying its fragrance^ 
and Edmund, as he alighted, beheld the object of tds journey—* 
the fair-haired, stripling prince and his protectress Madehne. 
Edmund was one-and-twenty, but his brow was more bent, 
his eye more thoughtftil, his cheek more pale and sunk 
than befitted his age ; it was only when ne smiled that 
fomkness displayed solemnity, and those who conversed with 
him were ever eager to call forth those smiles, which, like sun* 
beams that chase the shadows on a green hill-side, made darkness 
light. Confidence readily springs up between the open-hearted 
and good ; and Edmund ana the inhabitants of tiie cottage fou^ 
no impediment to entire reliance on each other. Madeline was 
overjoyed that her young diarge should find manly guardianship 
in his coQsin, and marooned how often her fears had beea 



Edmund became aware 
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awakened on bis account, and how suBpicions had got abroad 
conceminp^ him among the citizens of Tournay. 

Madeline, the sister of the Fleming, John Warbeck, was mar- 
ried to a Spaniard in the service of Portugal. In those days, 
just previous to the discovery of America oy Columbus, while 
that illustrious man was offering his unesteemed services at 
Lisbon, the Portuguese were full of the spirit of enterprise and 
maritime adventure. Each year new vessels were sent south- 
ward along the unexplored shores of Africa, to discover beyond 
the torrid zone a route to India. Hernan de Faro was a mariner 
• — it was during one of his voyages to Holland that Le had seen 
and married Madeline, and he left her in her native country, 
while he pursued his fortunes down the Golden Coast as far aa 
the Cape of Good Hope. He had been absent lon^^er than slie 
had anticipated, and each day might bring the wanderer back, 
when he purposed taking her with him to his native Spain. 
What, then, must become of Richard ? Plantagenet saw at 
once the necessity of visiting the court of Burgundy, and of 
placing her nephew at the disposition of the Duchess Margaret. 

The young prince was now fourteen — he had shot up in height 
beyond liis yeiirs, beautiful in his boyhood, and of greater promise 
for the future. His clear blue laughing eyes — his clustering 
auburn hair — his cheeks, whose rosy hue contrasted with the 
milk-white of his brow — ^his tall and slender but agile person, 
would have introduced him to notice among a crowd of strangers. 

His very youthful voice was attuned to sweetness. If Edmund 
found the Lady Margaret lukewarm, he need only lead the noble 
boy into her presence to interest her in his favour. Hichard 
heard with tearful eyes of the imprisonment of his mother, and 
the slaughter of his kinsmen and friends. His heart for the 
moment desired vengeance ; he would himself seek his aunt of 
Burgundy, and aided by her, attack the usurper. With difBeulty 
he permitted his cousin to depart alone ; but he was obliged to 
yield, and Plantagenet set out for Brussels, promising a speedj 
return. 

About a week after Edmund's departure, another visitor 
arrived at the cottage of the exile. A violent storm had over- 
taken Duke Richard and his constant companion, Madeline's 
daughter, in one of their wanderings in the fields near Tournay. 
As they stood for shelter under a half-ruined building, a traveller 
came to share the asylum. He was a Frenchman — a Proven<;al 
by Ills accent ; for he immediately entered into conversation with 
them. As he is a man spoken of in the Chronicles, he shall 
receive his name at once ; this apparently chance-traveller was 
Frion, Stephen Frion, King Henry's secretary. He had been 
employed to search out the young prince by such tokens as 
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Bichard Simon had given, and chance had caused him to fall in 
with Edmund, Tvhom he had before remarked in attendance on 
the earl of Lincoln. Easily guessing that Edmund's joaroey 
might have connection with his own, he tracked him toTournay, 
and then by some untoward chance lost sight of him. The inde* 
fatigable spy had spent the last week in a particular iurrey of 
every spot round the town and in the neighbouring cities, to 
discover-his lost clue. Overtaken by a storm on his return from 
Lisle, he suddenly found himself under a shed with a youth 
whose appearance at once excited his strongest curiosity. 

What Frion loved bevond all other things was power and 
craft. He had been a subject of the poetical King Eene of Pro- 
vence ; but, despatched on some occasion to Louis the Eleventh, 
he entered into the lerTice of that monarch, whose subtlety and 
faithlessness were a school of wisdom to this man. On one sub* 
ject did he lore to dwell— ^e contrast between Charles of Bur- 
gundy and Louis of Prance ; the first commencing his reign by 
combating and ranquishing the latteri and dyin^ miserably at 
laat by a traitor's hand, his armies cut to pieces, his domains the 
unresisting prey of his rival ; while Lonisi by serpent ways, by 
words — not deeds— gained every point, won every follower, and 
established his rule at last over the greater part of the wide 
territories of the fallen duke. In a mmor way Erion aimed at 
imitating Louis ; but he was naturallv more fiery and rash. He 
had visited Italy also, and studied there the wiles and cruelties 
of the Italian lords i Grossing back to Marseilles, he had been 
seized by corsairs and carriea to Africa here he put in practice 
some of his lessons, and contrived to make himself a favourite 
with his Mahometan master, who afterwards crossed to Spain to 
serve under the Moorish kin^ of Granada. Erion was quickly 
distin^ruished for his sagadtjr in the divided counsels of this dis* 
tracted kingdom, and became the trusty adviser of him called 
Boabdil el Chico. When this unfortunate sovereign was taken 
prisoner by the Spaniards, E^ion was a chief mediator between 
them and the Sultana Ayza. At the court of Eerdinand and 
Isabella he met several Erenchmen, who awakened in his heart 
a keen desire to revisit his native country. He took advantage 
of an embassy thither from the court of Spain, to fulfil his wishes, 
but arrived at Plessisonly in time to \ritncss Louis* death. Two 
years afterwards he was found in the train of the earl of £ich- 
mond^the future secretary, spy, and favourite of Henry the 
Seventh — now travelling by his order to find, seise, or destroy, 
the last blossom of the uprooted White Sose. 

Frion was rather hanasome in appearance, with bright black 
eyes and dark hair, a complexion embrowned by the sun, a look 
of ^ety— unless when controlled by the will of a superior, he 
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was always lau^liing — a quiet kind of sarcastic lau^li ; he looked 
.not tlio man Casar would have feared, except that his person 
was rntlier inclined to leanness ; but he was active and well versed 
in martial exercises, thou^'h better in clerkly accomplishments. 
His early youth had been chiefly employed in copying poetry 
for KiriiT lien^ — he wrote beautifully, and his small white hands 
were the objects of his own very great admiration. Such was 
his outward look ; he had stores of science and knowledge within, 
which he seldom displayed, or, when necessary, let appear with 
all the modesty of one who deemed such acquirements were of 
little worth — useful sometimes, but fitter for a servitor than his 
lord. No words could describe his wiliness, his power of being 
all thin ITS to all men, hia flattery, his knowledge of human 
nature, his unparalleled artifice, which, if it could be described, 
■would not have been the perfect thing it was : it was not silken, 
it was not glossy, but it wound its way unerringly. Could it fail 
— the rage and vengeance to follow were as certain as dire, for, 
next to love of power, vanity ruled this man ; all he did was 
right and good, other pursuits contemptible and useless. 

Such was the serpent-spirited man who contrived to partake 
Richard's shelter ; he eyed him keenly, he addressed him, and 
the prince replied to his questions about an asylum for the night, 
by a courteous invitation to his home. " The boy speaks not 
like a cotter : his eye beams with nobleness. What a freak of 
nature, to make one in appearance a king's son, the plodding 
olfspring of a rude Fleming ! '* As these thoughts passed through 
Frion's mind, the truth came not across him ; and he even hesi- 
tated for a moment whether he should not, now the storm had 
passed, pursue his way : but his garments were wet, the ways 
miry, night at hand. At a second thought he accepted the invi- 
tation, and leading his horse, he accompanied the youthful pair 
to their cottage home. 

Madeline, unsuspicious of one obviously a Frenchman, 
received hun witliout fear, and after a lire liad drie J ilie visitor's 
dress, they sat down to a frugal supper. Frion, according to his 
usual manner, strove to please his hosts. His gay discourse, 
the laughable, yet interesting accounts he gave of various 
adventures that had befallen him, made all three — the fair 
Madeline the ardent princely boy, and the dark-eyed daughter 
of de Faro— sit in chained attention. When he heard that 
Madeline was united to a Spaniard, he spoke of Spain, of 
Granada and the Moorish wars ; E-ichard's eyes flashed, and the 
dark orbs of the girl dilated with wonder and delight. 

At length he spoke of England, and his \\ ords implied that 
he had lately come thence. *' How fai-es the poor islaad?** 
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asked the youth ; *' svicli stories of its tyrant reacliUfl here, that 
methinks its fields must be barren, its people few." 

** Had you been my eoiiirade, youn^ master, through merry 
Kent," said Frion, "you would speak in another strain. Plenty 
and comfort, thanks to Knin^ Harry and the lied Hose, flourish 
there. The earth is rich in eorn, the green fields peopled with 
fat kine, such as delight yon islanders. * Give an Englishman 
beef and mustard,' says our French proverb, *and he is happy;' 
they ^yill find dearth of neither, while the sage Henrj lireBi and 

16 victorious.*' 

"Yet we are told here/* cried the youth, "that this Welsh 
earl, whom you call king, grinds the poor people he has van- 
quished to the dust, making them lament him they named Crook* 
back, who, though an usurper, was a munificent sovereign." 

These words from a Fleming or a Frenchman sounded straagd 
to Frion ; the doubt, which he wondered had not before pre- 
sented itself, now came full-fledged, and changed at its birth to 
certainty ; yet, as the angler plays with the hooked fish, he 
replied, " I, a stranger in the land, saw its fair broad fields, and 
thought their cultivators prosperous ; I heard that the kin^ was 
victorious over his foes, and deemed his subjects happy. Yet, I 
bethink me, murmurs were abroad, of taxes and impositions. 
They spoke, wifcli regret, of the White £o66, and scowled when 
they said that Elizabeth of York was rather a handmaiden in 
her husband's palace, than queen of fertile England." 

** Now, were I an English knight, with golden spurs," said 
the stripling, ** I would challenge to mortal combat that recreant 
Tudor, and force him to raise fair Elizabeth to her fitting 
elevation : woe the while, all England's good knights *are slain, 
and the noble Lincoln, the last and best of ail, has perished ! " 

" You speak unwisely and unknowingly, of things you wot 
not of," said Madeline, alarmed at the meaning ^ance of Frion ; 
" good nephew Perkin, your eyes see not even the BngUsh 
whifce eltffs, much less can mind understand its dangerous 
policy." 

** J^ay, dear mother/* remarked her little daughter, "you have 
UAd me that ike noble earl and the good Lord Lovel had been 
ki&d guardians to my cousin Peterkin : you chid him not when 
he wept their death, and you may suffer him to reproach their 

foe." 

" I know nothing of these lords," said !E*rion, " whose names 
are a stumbling-block to a Frenchman's tongue. But methinks 
it is well for us that they aim at each other's hearts, and make 
booty of their own provender, no longer desolating the gay 
fidds of Entice with Iheir iron hooft." 
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And now, nnoe tlial be had found him whom he louglit;* 
FrioQ talked again of other matters, and, aa before, his smooth 
and gay discourse gained lum pleased auditors. At length, tiie 
peaceful cottagers retired to rest, and Frion sunk to sleep under 
their hospitable roof, after he had thought of Tarious plans hy 
whioh he might possess himself of the prinoe'a person ; — the 
readiest and safest way was to entice him to aceompany him 
alone some little space, no matter how shorts he trusted to his 
own skill to draw nim still farther and further on, till he should 
be put on board the boat that would ferry him to his own 
revolted England. 



CHAPTEE JX. 

THB DSCOT. 



Gilder oy was r bonnie boy, 

ilad roses lull his shuoue; 
His stockings were of sUlcea spr. 

With gwten hangliiff doon. 

Old BalIiAO. 

It wa3 a simple scliemo, yet with the simple simplicity succeeds 
best. A new face and talk of distant lands had excited York 
beyond his wont. He could not rest durin^^ the Ion;; ni^dit, 
while the image of his disastrous fortunes haunted him like a 
ghost. "Were I the son of a falconer or hiud," he thought, *' I 
could don my breastplate, seize my good cross-bow, and away 
to the fight. Mewed up here with women, the very heart of a 
riantagcnet will fail, and I shall play the girl at the sight of 
blood. Wherefore tarries Sir Ediaund, our gentle cozP If he 
be a true man, he shall lead me to danger and glory, and 
England, ere she owa her king, shall be proud of her outcast 
child." 

To a mind thus tempered— heated like iron in a smith's forge 
—Frion, on the morrow, played the crafty artisan, fashioning it 
to his will. He and the prince rose early, and the secretary 
prepared for immediate departure. As he hastily partook of a 
slight repast, he renewed the conversation of the preceding 
night, and like the Sultaness Scheherezade (perhaps he had 
heard of her device among the Moors), he got into the midst of 
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tbe quarrels of El Zagal and El Chico, the kin of Granada, at 

the moment it was necessary for him to hasten away — " Good 

?routh,*' said he, " I play the idle prater, while mine errand waits 
or me — lead me to the stable, and help me to saddle my nag ; if 
yo\i will serve me as a guide to Lisle, you will do a good deed, 
and I will rewaxd it by finbhing the strange history of the 
Moorish kings." 

The horse was quickly in order for departure. "I will but 
say pood day to my kinswoman, and go with you," said llichard, 
" That were idle," replied the secretary, " the sun has hardly 
peeped out from his eastern window, and dame Madeline and 
her dark-eyed daughter sleep; we kept them waking yester* 
night ; they will scarce have risen ere you return." 

The duke suffered himself to be persuaded — with his hand on 
tbe neck of the horse, he strode beside his tempter, listening to 
his cunning tales of Moorish ferocity and Christian valour. The 
walls of Lisle at length appeared—" Here we part," said the 
duke, who remembered the caution given him, never to enter 
these border towns, where the English nobles often resided for a 
space, and tbe appearance of the gallant stripling, and his close 
resemblance to other members of the princely house of York^ 
might beget suspicion and danger. 

** Wherefore this hastp, Sir Perkin P " saidFrion ; cooped up 
tinder a thatched roof from Lent to Shrovetide, methinks you 
should be glad to stretch your chain. I remain brief space ill 
yonder walls ; leave mo not till I depart." 

** Who told you I was cooped up ? " said the prince, hastily ; 
"if I am chained, the key ot my fetters is in ni}- own band." 

" Put it swiftly in the wards then, and cast away the heavy 
iron ; come on with me» to where thou shalt ruiUe bravely with 
aatin-coated squires." 

Frion jud^^ed Lis prize already won, and almost threw aside 
his usual caution. Ilichard liked not the expression his sharp 
black eye assumed, nor the wrinkling of his brow ; lie began to 
wonder what there had been in this man so to alhire hirn into 
friendly converse; now that in a familiar tone he invited him to 
continue his companion, his haughty spirit revolted. " Good sir," 
said he, I now have done a host's duty by you. I saved you 
from a Rtorm, restored you to your road — yonder path, shaded 
by poplars, leads at once to the town*8 gate — farewell ! " 

** I am but an unmeet comrade for you, gay gentleman/' said 
Frion ; pardon me if I have said aught untittin<; the cottager 
of Tournay to hear. I now go to the noble knit^ht, tiie Sire de 
13everem, and I would fain have shown him what striplings these 
swamps breed; methought his gilt palace were titter dwelling 

than yoxuier hut for ane» who^ if his face lie &ot» aspires to nobler 
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acts than weedinpf a garden or opening a drain. Come, my lord, 
— how tript my tonjrue F but your eye is so lordly that the word 
came of itself — gentle youth, trust yourself with one, who loves 
to see the fiery youngster amid his mates, the gallant boj looked 
on with love and favour by the noble and valiant.** 

Prudence whifspered to Eichard that this was dangerous sport j 
pride told him tiiat it were unfit, nameless, and ushered thus, to 
appear before the high-born ; but thoughtless youth urged him 
on, and even as Frion spoke, at a quick pace they approached 
the town-gate. The Sire de Beverem too, whom tlie wily French- 
man named, had been favoured by Edward the Fourth, and was 
his gueat in London — " Let the worst come, and it were well to 
have made such a friend. I will bear myself gallantly," tlioiight 
York, *' and win the good knight's smile ; it may profit mo here- 
after. Now I shall see how the world goes, and if any new 
device or fashion have sprung up among our chivalry, that I may 
seem not quite untauirht when I lead the sons of my father's 
friends to the field. -Be it as you please," he said to his seducer, 

before now my hand has grasped a foilj and I will not shame 
your introduction." 

Frion went forward conning his part ; he felt that his task was 
not so easy as he had imagined : the boy was wild as a bird, and 
so gave in to the lure ; but, like a bird, he might away without 
warning, and speed back to his nest ere his wings were well 
limed. It was many miles to the coast: Frion's resolution had 
been hastily formed. The Lord Fitzwater, a partisan of Henry, 
was then sojourning at Lisle. He had been to Brussels, and on 
his return towards Calais a sickness had seized him, which forced 
him to remain some weeks under the roof of the Sire de Beverem ; 
he was recovering now, and on the eve of his departure ; without 
confiding the whole secret to him, the papers and tokens Frion 
hore must vouch that the king would thank any of his lieges who 
should aid him in bringing by force or decoy a pretended son of 
the traitor earl of Lincoln (for thus Frion resoWed to name bis 
victim) to the English shores. 

Yet the decoyer had a difficult part to play ; there was a 
quickness in the prince's manner which made him fear that, if 
his intentions changed, his acts would not lag behind; and 
though he did not betray suspicion, he was so perfectly alive to 
everything said and done, that any circumstance of doubt would 
not fail immediately to strike him. Although they had hitherto 
discoursed in F>ench, yet it was certain that his native En^xlish 
had not been forgotten by him ; nay, the appearance of the Xiord 
Fitzwater's attendants, their livery, their speech, unst awaken 
the prince's fears, and confound the wiles of his enemy. Frioa 
pondered on ail these obstadeBi aa he rode genUy through thtf 
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narrow streets of Lisle ; at lenq^th they reached the abode of the 
French noble, and here Friou halted ; while the duke, bofrinninof 
to be ill-satisfied with the part he played, and his promised pre- 
sentation by such a man, almost resolved to break irom him here 
and to return ; shame of appearing feeble of purpose alone pre- 
vented him. At last, passing through the court-yard up a dark and 
massy staircase, he iound himself in a hall, where several men 
at arms were assembled, some furbishing pieces of armour, others 
engaged in talk, one or two stretched along the benches adieep : 
ride awoke in the youth's breast, he had gone too far to retrace 
is steps, and he resolved to bear himself gallantly towards the 
noble to whom he was about to be presented : yet, pausing for a 
moment, "My memory," he thought, "leads me far a-field, or 
some of these men bear English badges, and their wearers seem 
grey-eyed Englishmen." Frion meanwhile, selecting with quick 
tact one of the followers of the Sire de Beverem who chanced 
to be among these men, requested an instant introduction to 
Lord Fitzwater, using such golden arguments that the man, half 
afraid of being called on to divide the spoil, motioned him 
quickly to follow, and, passing through a suite of rooms, as he 
approached the last, he said, ** He is there, I will call his page." 
*• It needs not," said Frion ; ** await me here. Sir Perkin," and 
pushing forward, to the astonishment of the attendant, entered 
unannounced to the baron's presence : Richard thought he henrd 
a "By St. Thomas!" uttered as the door closed hastily; but 
some Englishman might be with the French noble, and though 
a momentary wonder crossed him, no doubt of Frion's integrity 
was awakened. 

"By Saint Thomas!" exclaimed Lord Fitzwater, as Frion 
almost burst into his apartment, "what rude varlet is tliis? 
Are serfs so used to enter a baron's chamber in France ?" 

*' Most noble sir,", said Frion, " if in three words, or, if you 
refuse me these, if in one eye-glance, I do not satisfy you, bid 
your men beat me with staves from the door. I am here in 
!Kang Henry's service." 

" God save him ! ' said the noble, "and you, sir knnve, from 
the fate you name, which will be yours undoubtedly, if juu do 
not give me good reason for your ill-mauDcred intrusion." 

Frion looked round. Except the baron there was no one in 
the room, save a stripling of about sixteen years. The lad, 
though ehort in stature, was handsome; yet there was a look 
that indicated the early development of qualities, which, ereil 
in manhood, detract from beauty. He seemed coDTersant in the 
world's least holy ways, vain, reckless, and selfish; yet the 
poarser ^iucs drawn by self-indulgence and youthfiil aenaualityt 



wero redeemed in part by the merry twinklinpf of his eye, and 
the ready laugli that played upon his lips. My words are for 
your ears aloue, my lord, " said iiioD, "and be assured tiiey 
touch your lie^e nearly." 

** Go, Robert," said Fitzwater, " but not further thaa the 
Bnte-chambcr." 

** There is one there," said Frion, anxiously : " he must not 
quit it — he must not escape, nor learn in whose hands he is." 

*' Your riddles, sir, ill please me," replied the noble. 

" Look at this paper, my lord, and let it vouch for the heayy 
import of my business." 

Lord Fitzwater recognized his royal master's sitjnature, and 
Kith an altered tone he said, ** Leave us, Eobert ; tarry not in 
the ante-chamber, but bear my greetinj^ to my noble host, and 
ask him, when I may, at his best leisure, pay my thanks to him 
and my kind lady. I depart to-morrow at dawn; and mark, 
epeak not to the stranger who waits without." 

The youth made obeisance, and departed. Apiece of tapestry 
hung before the door, wiiich, together with the massy boards 
themselves, prevented any sound irom piercing to the other side; 
the lad was about to procteed on his errand, when curiosity 
prompted him to look on the stranger, with whom he was com- 
manded not to parley. Richard stood in ^ the embrasure of one 
of the windows, but turned quickly as the folding-door shut with 
no gentle sound ; his candid brow, his bright blue eyes, hia 
frank-hearted smile, who that had ever seen could forget tliem P 
nor were the traits of the other's countenance less marked, 
though less attractive. The words burst at the same instant 
from either— My Lord of York 1" " Gentle Robin Clifford." 

** My prison play-fellow," cried the prince ; " this for me is a 
dangerous recognition. I pray you be wise, and — as you wero 
ever — kind, and keep my seerei close." 

Alas ! my lord," said Robert, *'you have opened your hand, 
and let the w inged fool fly unwittingly, if you think it has not 
been discovered by yonder false loon. Know you where you 
areP" 

** Then I am betrayed ! I see it, feel it. Farewell, Bobin, 
my fleet legs will outrun their slow pursuit." 

" Nay, an* that were possible," said CliflTord ; ** but it is not ; 
let me better advise your highness ; trust me you shall be free ; 
but hark, they come ; I must not be found here. Show no 
suspicion ; yield to your fate as if you knew it not, and con£de 
in me ; my hand on it, this night you are at liberty." 

Clifford quitted the apartment by the opposite door, whilo 
Frion entered from the other, beckoning the duke to approach. 
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He took him by the hand, and led him to Lord Fitzwater, who 
started back when he saw him« and waa about to exclaim ; but 
Frion, in French, addressincf bim as the Sire de Beverem, 
entreated bit kind favour for Perkin Warbeck, tlie gallant youth 
before him. The baron evidently was ilUpleased at the part he 
had consented to play ; he said a few words with an ill graco, 
and bidding Perkin welcome, promised him favour, and permis* 
sion for the present to remain in his abode. Bichard saw 
through the flimsy diso[uise wliich the Englishman threw over 
his native speech, though he did not know who his receiver was; 
but, feeling that it was best to follow his youn^ friend's counsel, 
he replied* also in French, that, at his guide's invitation, he had 
eafreriy sought an interview with the renowned Sire de Beverem ; 
that the honour done him would be deeply engraven in his heart ; 
that on some future occasion he would gratefully avail himself 
of his offers ; but, at the present time, he had left his home 
without intimating any intention Of a prolonged absence, and 
that he owed it to a kind kinswoman not to disquiet her by 
delaying his retom* He prayed the noble to dismiss him there- 
fore, craving leave only to attend him some other day. 

•* Be it so," said Fitzwater ; *' to-morrow at dnwn you shall 
depart hence ; but you must not refuse my proffered hospitality. 
I shall introduce you to my household as one who ere long will 
be admitted into it, and show my friend, Sir Lalayne, mo is 
now here, what g^tle boors our Flanders breeds." 

" I can return to*morrow, my good lord," Bichard began j but 
the noble not heeding him, added, *• Stay till my return j I now 
go to hear mass," and passed hastily from the chamber. 

The prince's first impulse was to reproach Frion's knavery, 
assert his freedom, ana, ere any measures had been taken to 
secure his person, to quit his new prison. But he did not know 
how deep-laid the plot might be; he was inclined to think that 
all waa prepared for his reception and safe custody, so that any 
open attempt to regain his liberty would be resisted by force ; 
while, through the assistance of his friend Clifford, he might hope 
to escape, if, giving in to the stratagem, he took occasion by the 
curb, and forced it to his purpose, ** Axe you mad," said Frion, 
«*my rustie, that you resist the proffers of a high and powerful 
man of your native landP" 

Bichsfd wondered, when he beheld Frion's sneer and crafty 
glance, how he had not mistrusted him from the moment he 
beheld him ; the double meaning of his words, and the familiar 
tone in which they were uttered, grated him like a personal 
insult. He r^retsed the angry reply rising to his hps, and 
«aid, It ieema I must submit, yet I should be behdden to jou 
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if you contrived an excuse, and lent me your horse, that I might 
riJe back aud luiuini Dame Madeline. To-morrow' I migUt 
return." 

Frion opposed this intention, and led the prince to a chamber 
at some distance from any other, at the end of a corridor, saying, 
** that it had been assinrned to him and after a short conversa- 
tion left him. liichard heard the shooting of the bolt as the 
door closed ; " Son of Xing Edward,** he thought, '* thy folly 
disgraces thy parentage ; thus at once to have run into the ffin. 
Yet I am of good cheer, and my heart tells me that I shall 
relate the meny tale of my escape to Madeline and my sweet 
coz, and dry tliis night the tears my disappearanoe has caused 
them to shed.** It soon appeared, by the iong absence of his 
betrayer, that it was not intended to eontinue uie farce longer ; 
but that, from this moment he had entered that chamber, he waa 
in treatment as w^l as in fact a prisoner. After several weary 
boors had elapsed, his blithe Bpitit began to sink; he reflected 
that Clifford had probably promised more than he could perform; 
but courage awoke with the sense of danger ; he resolved to be 
true to hiniself, and to effect his escape singly, if he could gain 
no assistance. Men have ears and hearts/' he thought, and 
I can work on these ; or they ma]r be neglectful while I am on 
the alert, and I can profit by their carekssness. In all fonns 
my fortune may take, I will not fail to myself ; and there is 
small danger in any change for a true man. With my light 
spirit and resolved will, I could» I doubt not, persuade an armed 
band to make way for me, or open prison bolts with charming 
words, though my witchcraft be only that of gentle courtesy, 
moulding with skilful hand the wax of soft humanity." Pacing 
the apartment, he continued these meditations, imagining every 
circumstance that might and would arise, and how he was to 
turn all to the best advantage. He framed persuasive speeches, 
wily answers to ensnaring questions, cautious movements, by 
which he might withdraw himself from the hands of his enemies; 
and while he thus occupied himself, his eyes gleamed, and liis 
diecks glowed, as if the moment of action had come, and his 
life and liberty depended on instant deed. 

At two liours past noon the door was unclosed, and a servant 
entered bearing food ; impatient to begin his plans of escape, 
liichard was auout to speak to him, \vnen, in the dooi ^vay, he 
beheld the shght, stunted iigure of Clifford, whose foreiinger 
was pressed on his lips, and who, after exchanging one glance 
witli his friend, cast aside his stealthy expression of countenance, 
entering with a half-swaggering look, and saying, in French, 

My lordj young sur, has sent me on a pleasant embassage. 
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erea that of dining with yonr pagesbip, eayinft two hoys like 
118 were better and merrier to^etlier, than in the ii^^at hall with 
the arrogant serving-men." Richard felt no great appetite ; but 
taking the tone from his friend, he thanked him, ana thoj fell to 
on the viands, "Now, kind Thomas," said Clifibrd, "of your 
bounty bring He a stonp of wine ; the day is rainy, and we cannot 
abroad ; 80 xny gossip and I will tell long stories over onr bottle, 
and lay some plan of merry mischief which you and your fellows 
may in good thne rue/' 

the domestic obeyed; nor till the wine was brought, tlic 
servant fairly dismissed, and the door closed, did Ciifibrd put 
aside the character he had assumed of a stripling page, in a 
noble master's abode, entertaining a stranger viBilarit of iiis own 
years. At length, when they were quite alone, the merry boy 
put his hands to his sides and indulged in so gay a peal of 
laughter, that the prince, who at first stared in wonder, at last 
caught the infection, and laughed too, while tears from super- 
abundant glee streamed down their cheeks. Once, twice, and 
thrice did Kichard check himself, and turn seriously to inquire 
the cause of this merriment ; and Clifiord strove to answer ; but 
laughter bubbling up choked his voice, and both again yielded 
in accord to the overpowmng fit. At last gasping, holding their 
sides, and by degrees commanding their muscles, the duke said, 
" I would ask you, friend ilobin, what this means P But at the 
word, lo you ! yonr very voice is lost. ^ Now, prithee, feel half 
BH weary as I do of this foUy, and you will be as grave as tumble* 
down JDick. Do you remember the sunpenng fellow we made 
good sport of in the Tower P " 

" You have broken the spell* my lord," said Clifford ; " that 
word suffices to make me as grave as Brakenbury himself, when 
he looked on your brother's corpse. Ah dear, your highness, the 
name of the Tower is worse tnan a raven's croak ! God and 
St. Thomas preserve you from ever getting the other side of its 
moat ! " 

Amen, Bobin, with all my heart," aaid Richard ; a shudder 
nms through my limbs down to my finger tips, making the skin 
on my head creep, when I think there is any chance of iny 
passing long years in those dreary cells, with their narrow deep 
windows ; the court-yards, which the sun seldom visits ; tlio 
massy dark walls, whose black stones seemed to frown angrily 
if our ohilds' voices were ever heard in sport." 

"There yonr cousin, my lord of Warwick, pino.^ out his 
melancholy days," replied Clifford; "and that is your ckstincd 
abode. My grandfather was slain by Queen Margnret's side, 
and stained the Bed Aose with a hloodpred dye, ialiing in its 
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Yam fatbar and hk brotfam 4id mvn • Olifibrd mnob 
wron^» ftnd woe and moQrning poBaewad my Aooie till the liM 
of Lancaster was restored. I cannot grieve, therefofe, fixr tlw 
exaltation of the earl of Siohmond ; yet I will not pasBiTaly pea 

my playmate mewed qp in a cage, nor put in danger of having 
his nead laid on that ungentle pillow in Tower Yard. Tho 
daughter of Warwick, our Edwara'a affianoed bridOi your erook« 
backed unole'a wife, loved my pranks and nurtured my youth ; 
and by her good leave* many a mirthful hour I apmt in the dark 
placeyou name. May neither of us ever see it more ! " 
'* Yon will, then* assist my eseape P " asked Bichard. 
As faithfully, gossip Diokon, as God his grace shall await 
sne at the last day 1 And now I will tell you a merry tale." 



OHIPZEB X. 



— Itlsffliviiiail 
To make all mortal bwiiiMS ebb sadiow 
Bj rognQT jr* 

Homer's Hvain to MEaciruY. 

And then, with you, my friends, and the old man* 
We'll load the hollow depth of our black ship. 
And row with double strokes from this dread shore. 

TBS Of MOfS. 

I^OTWiTHSTANDiNa thc promiso Clifford made of a merry tale, 
both he and his auditor kxdced graTe as he eammenced. Eichard 
expected, with some anxiety, an ezplanatkm fifom his firiend, aud^ 
the other assumed tlio self-consequeaee resulting from having 
achieved a victory. No two beings ever disj^ye^in their way* 
a greater contrast than these youths. The prinee was many 
inches taller than liis companion* and his slim make piomised 
increase of heiglit. His brow was smooth as infancy, candid as 
day; his bri<i;lit blue eyes were lighted up with intelligence, yet 
there was a liquid lustre in them that betokened tenderness ; not 
did his lips, that nest ol the heart's best ieeiuigs, belie hie eyesu 
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Tiey were full, a little curled, can we say in pride, or by what 
more gentle word can we name a feeling of self-eleration and 
noble purpose, joined to benevolence and sweetness P His oval 
cheeks were rounded by the dimpled chin, and his golden hair 
clustered on a throat of marble whiteness, *which, as the white 
embroidered oolkr thrown back over the doublet, permitted the 
outline to be seen, sustained his head as the Ionic flute rears iUi 
gtBoetal capital. Clifford was shorter, but firm set and mora 
aaanlike in form, his grey eyes were bright or dull as his soul 
spoke in them ; his mow slightljr soowled. pending over, and 
eren thns early, lines were delved in it, hardly seen when he wai 
in repose, but which, as he spoke, showed deep and distorted i 
his smile was tinctni^d by a sneer, his voice attracted no confi* 
dence, yet Biehard now hnne intently on it as he spoke : 

When I returned from ifeing my lord's bidding, I found him 
moving about the room, more like a parched pea than \i stately 
noble ; for now he stood still, and tnen diet off wilh a quiok 
step, showing every sign of being ill at ease. Now, boy as I am* 
for I can number hut aixtemi summers, my lord more than loves 
me, he trusts me, and not without eause-^^ when at haaard— 
but my story will be too long— enough that ere now I have done 
himservice. Hadlnotknownthecanseof hisdiMuietlshould 
have asked it, bu^ believing myself fully aware of what this all 
meant, I went to my post, and busied myself in making some 
flies fbr angling, seeming most intent upon my work. My lord 
stood orer me, and twice or thrice fetehed a sigh, and then strode 
away, and came again, saying, am a fool, a dolt— the king 
can mean no ill to tma lad— and yet—" I cannot tell you how long 
this indecision lasted, while I natiently toiled at a fly of green 
and gold, bright as those which trouts love to snap at in dear 
streams during May. At length he asked me, * Sobin, did you 
mark the boy that stood in the ante-chamber P' * Aye, my good 
lord I ' « And what thought you of him P ' ' Thought, my lord P * 
I spoke inquiringly, for it suddenly came aisroas me that he did 
not know yon, and it was not for me to betray your secret. 
* Aye,' he replied, ' thought P Does he resemble any one you 
everknewP Of what countiy do you divine him to be r 'These 
Flemings are sandy-haired,' I said, ' yet he does not look of 
Flanders. Methints he seems English bom.* 

* You are right,' said he, ^ English he is confessedly* This 
Frion calls him a natural son of De la Foole — of the late Earl of 
Lbooln. He says that he has knowledge of a aecret treasure 
concealed by his fadier before this last rebellion, and the king 
wishes to get him into his hands, thus to secure the gold. The 
tde is not unUkely, for the Tudor ever bved the glitter— nay, 
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the very dust of the precious metal, — and the boy resembles 
straiijrely the House of York. Yet, I care not for the task put 
upon me of kidnapping a child, and of betraying him into his 
enemy's hands— *peTiia]» of delivering him up a prisoner for life, 
for the sake of— Soor fellow 1 if he know auffbt of a ooneealed 
treasnrey in God*8 name, let him confess it while on this side the 
fatal channel that now divides him from tjtBxmj or death/ 
' Let me deal with him/ 1 said, * let me throw out some toy, such 
as is this gold and green thread to a silly flsh» and learn the 
truth ; if he discovers the hiding-place of this so coveted coin, 
we may spare him the tronble of his enforced journey/ * I know 
not that,' answered my patron ; * Master Frion is earnest for hia 
safe keepings; and no one is nearer our liege's inner wishes than 
this Proven9al, who served him in exile, and who followed him 
in his expedition whence ; and je^ there is a noble daring in the 
boy, a mountain freshness in his cheekt a sf^ringy freedom in his 
gait, that it were a thousand pities to fe&er and limit within 
narrow prison bonnds/ Seeing that my lord was thus favour- 
ablv inclined, I used all my poor eloquence to urge him further, 
ana at last brought him to consent that I should converse with 
you ; learn, if possible, your secret ; inform you of your danger, 
and advise you to escape. One only difficulty remained : my 
lord had promised this master scCTetary that none should he 
admitted to talk with you; but when the subtle fiend, the 
double-dealing Frenchman entered, I told him with a long visage, 
that oUr noble host, the Sire de Beverem, had heard that we 
were carrying off by force a Fleming ; and that, considering his 
hospitable mansion stained by the act, he had commanded strict 
watch to be kept on the morrow, that if any of the English suite 
were unwilling to go, or appeared in durance, he should be 
rescued. It was advisable therefore, that you should be kept 
in good-humour 'till fairly beyond the gates of Lisle ; and 
this my wisdomship offered to do, if admitted to parlance with 
you. xou look grave, sir prince, but had you seen Frion's sage 
look of hesitation, and heard his many exhortations that I would 
by no means betray my knowledge of who you really were ; and 
how I, with a bow, careful as if my curls were white from years, 
promised discretion, vou would laugh as I did, wlicn, the mime 
over which I playea before the servitor, I doffed my page's 
seeming equality, and in duteous phrase to his highness of York, 
offer my best services to liberate him." 

" That seems already done," said Eichard ; usher me to the 
Lord Fitzwater. I will declare myself to him ; his compassion 
already excited—" 

** Would then be cool aa anow at Christmas. Wise young 
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sir. Baron Fitzvratcr wears the blnsliinfj Rose ; and for him 
there is wormwood in the name of Yort. Now, as a cliance 
offshoot of the \^hite thorn, he only sees in you a harniloss boy, 
whom it were sin to injure ; but give yourself a name whoso 
very echo would brings St. Albans, Tewkesbury, Boswortli Field, 
and a thousand scaflblds streaming with his kinsmen's blood 
before him, and without remorse he would let Frion have his 
^will of you. Even I, Duke liicharJ, i am sprung from those 

who fell for Lancaster " 

"Enough,'* replied the prince, hauirhtily. "I am content to 
stand alone, to achieve my freedom singly, or to subiuil/ to mj 
fate." 

"Not so, my noble playmate," said the other. ** I will not 
offer you my knee, my oath, my sword, for my allegiance beloiiL^s 
to the anointed King of England; but, I beseech you, suliLr 
Robin Clifford to assist high-born Plantagenet to escape from 
a prison or from death ; permit him to pay, if not the duty of a 
subject, yet that of a loving friend to the former companion of 
his childish sports." 

Richard listened somewhat sullenly to these offers ; he ill 
brooked the thought that any of English parenta^^e should, 
knowing who he was, refuse to acknowledge him for his liege : 
but Clifford would not be refused ; while it was hardly worth 
while to contend with his light spirit, which appeared incapable 
of a serious or profound idea. After a short resiatance, there- 
fore, the duke entered willingly into a diseosrion of the best 
means of effecting his escape in aneh a way, that he shonld hare 
seyeral honrs the start of Frion, and be distant from danger 
before his seducer conld discover that he was not still safe in his 
hands. 

In tiie mi&t of this discussion, FrIon sndd^ly entered. The 
stake for which he played was too momentous to trust it wholly 
to the stripling page, and distrust of the wily boy entered also 
into his calenlations ; he broke in, therefore, not only unan* 
nonnced, but with such stealthy quiet as showed that he meant 
to poimce on his yietim unawares. The yonths sat, their stools 
drawn close; Clifford was leanin|r forward earnestly propNoand- 
ing his schemes, and Biehaid listened, his whole soul in his 
conntenance. Frion was close npon them before he was per- 
ceived bveidier, his eyes glimmering with their usual suspicious 
look The artless Biohard started, and would with a conscious 
mien have drawn back ; but Cliffoixl, more used to the wiles and 
watchfulness of others, and his own double mode of aotion, con« 
tinned to spelJc in the same tone the same words, without moving 
a mttsele* The prtnce wondered, and regained his self-posses- 
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sion ; not from entering into the deceit of his companion, but 
from the hau^jhty sentiment of his own dignity, wh^ich even in 
danger refused to cower. 

Clifford had been saying — ** I will hence to the sire : a word 
to him of whose secretary this Provencal is, and insinuation 
that he is now on a secret expedition to the Flemish towns, will 
awaken his curiosity ; he will send for him ; fortunately the 
good knight speaks so slow that a mass can be said while he is 
introducing the subject of his inc-^uiries; as each word expires, 
he pauses while a requiem might be sung for its death ; our 
antagonist will writhe and — *' and a glance askance informed the 
speaker that this man was at his side : he continued — " and 
strive vainly to escape ; the heavy weight will be too much for 
him, he must submit. Such feints suit well us bova who have 
not strength nor skill for more declared warfare. To-morrow's 
dawn I will practise with you in the court of the castle ere you 
depart. But, indeed, my gossip, you must promise to be at 
Calais on the sixteenth, when we shall see a combat of good 
knights fit for royal princesses to look on. And now, fair sir,^ 
farewell; here is your friend. The Sire de Beverem com- 
manded ray presence at this hour. If I see you not again 
to-night, the saints have you in their keeping ! ** 

When Ciiflbrd, with his pagelike vivacity, ran from the room 
singing a gay romance, Frion felt himself embarrassed ; and 
more so w-hen E,ichard said, — " My guest, it is hard, after 
giving you harbourage last night, that I should be forced, 
whetlicr I will or not, to tarry here, leaving my kinswoman in 
dread and doubt. Make you my excuse to the chevalier, and 
delay me no longer, I beseech you." 

Frion, without directly replying, said, "Anon I will speak of 
that; meanwhile, I have news for you." And ho entered into 
a long account of an expected sedition in Flanders, and how tho 
Sire de Beverem had promised to enlist Perkin Warbeck in his 
particular troop, when with courage and good fortune, he could 
not fail to rise. While he was talking, one of tlie men-at-arms 
of the noble entered, and notified to Frion that Lis lord desired 
an instant interview with him. The secretary hastened to obey ; 
he thought that good fortune itself provided tlii3 excuse for him 
to escape from his victim, and resolved not again to present 
himself before him. He was scarcely gone when Clifford re- 
turned. ** Now quick,'* he cried, **down the back staircase! 
My own steed stands saddled for you ; ride fast aud far — but 
whither — whither do you intend to ^ro?" 

** In the iirst place, to Dame Madeline's cottae^e.'* 

^iXhat were znidsummcr madue^is^ ' cned Ciiiioid; ''Frion 
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will never reafc till he ensnares his bird again ; nay, thonn:h T 
trust he will not discover your escape till to-morrow HKtrninn^, 
that part of my scheme may fail ; and his papers from tlie king^ 
are such, that my lord conld not refiipo to aid him. I pray you 
set space and cloudy mystery hetweeu you.*' 

** It shall be so. Probably i shall seek rofufre at Brussels ; 
but I must see my pfcntle fruardiau and my sweet couftm^ calm 
their fears, and bid them farewell." 

They had descended a narrow windinfjf staircase ; Clifford 
unlocked a postern, opening on a dark alley. A small light- 
limbed horse stood without, held by a stout, almost gigantic 
fellow. "Here, Bryan," said Clifford, "this is the smuggled 
article of wiiieh I spoke. Convey it in safety to the gate ; onco 
without, the road is known. How now, sweetiuij: ! you sit your 
steed as if you were used to this gear — iu truth ihou art a false 
one — yet take care — fold your cloak thus. Kot one kiss ere we 
part ? " He sportively snatched the prince's hand, and pressing 
it to his lips, continued, "No weeping, lovely: my merry heart 
hates tears like verjuice. The blessed Virgin protect you; I 
must in. TJemember, in every ill, Robert Clifford is your fast, 
your sworn friend. Look at her, Bryan ; one would swear by 
her bearing it were a beardless page, and not a long-haired girl ; 
remember, though gamesome* ske is gentle, and respect her on 
your life.'* 

Laughing at his owu deceits, the guileful boy re-entered the 
mansion ; nor could Kichard avoid smiling at the merry and 
ready subterfuges which his friend had at command on every 
occasion. Brian demurely held the rein, and hardly hazarded a 
look or covert joke, as, with a pace that put the pony to a trot, 
he led the prince through the narrow streets to the western gate. 
The youth breathed freely when, after having passed the hollow 
sounding drawbridge, he saw the dark wall of the town behind 
him, and before, the green plain. In his haste he scarcely 
bestowed a benison on his guide ; but snatching the rein from 
his hand, and with the other throwing some money at his feet, 
and exclaiming, " Beware of prating, as thou art willing to save 
thyself from the whipping-post!" he impatiently struck his 
unarmed heel against the horse's sides, and bounrled swiftly 
forward. Bryan picked up the angels, and told them slowly, as 
he said "I meant to have paid myself in other coin ; but, by St. 
Julian, she rides more like a trooper than a gentle dame — and 
her speech — Master liobert has before now entrusted a damsel 
to my guidance, but they ever spoke me lovingly, with * fair Sir,* 
and 'sweet Bryfln ! ' Forsooth, Flemish girls ruffle morc like 
pranksome pages than soft-cheeked wenches." > 
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The tliouglit of his conductor bad passed as swiftly from tlio 
prince's thoughts, as lie made the ground fly from under his 
horse's lioof. He was aware that he did neither the safest nor 
beat thing in seeking, like a hunted hare, the form from which 
he had been roused in the morning ; but the desire of culniiug 
Madehne's anxiety, and imprinting a farewell kiss on the sweet 
lips of her daughter, prevented him from altering his first pur- 
pose. The night was cloudy and very dark, but the road was 
known to him, and he continued at full speed till a voice, calling 
aloud, attracted his attention — the words could not be mistaken 
— hia own name, " Perkin Warbeck ! " sounded through the 
night. His first thought was, that he was pursued, but reflec- 
tion told him that assuredlv his pursuers would not halloo to 
him, while any sent in search of him by Madeline, might natu- 
rally so try to stop him as he rode so fast through the dark. He 
checked his speed, therefore, and in a few moments a cavalier, a 
stranger was at his side, mounted on a tall black horse ; his 
form seemed gigantic, and little else could be discerned ; the 
stranger spoke to him in French, with a foreign accent. He 
asked him, *' Arc j^ou not he tliey call Perkin Warbeck? " This 
address was sulliciently startling ; and tlio youth haughtily re- 
plied, " My name imports uot to you, while to me this interrup- 
tion is unseasonable." 

"Enougli ; you go towards the cottage of Madeline de Paro : 
I follow your highness thither." 

Eichard grasped the small poniard which hung from his belt ; 
yet how could he, a child, contend with the tall and muscular 
form beside him P " Whoever thou art," he cried, "and who- 
ever I may be, follow me not; I am no serf to be seized and 
cariicd back to his suzerain. Depart in God's name, that the 
lingers of neither may receive an ill stain ! " 

*• Thou art a gallant boy ! " cried the stranger, as placing hia 
hand on the youth's arm, his most gentle touch was felt as an 
iron vice pressing on his flesh : ** Pardon, my lord, the interfer- 
ence of one unknown to yon, though I will not call myself a 
stranger. I am Heman de Fero, the husband of Damo Made- 
line ; now stay not your speed, while we hasten to relieve her 
thousand fears. I am come in search of you." 

The heart of Biohard warmed towards his new friend ; he felt, 
that with him on his side, he might defy f rion, Fitzwater, and 
all their followers ; for there was something in Be Faro's mien, 
which spoke of a thousand combats, and as many ylctories ; his 
deep voice out-roared the elements ; his hand might arrest a 
wild horse in mad career. When they arrived at the wicket 
entrance'to the eot, he lifted the boy &om the saddle, as a child 
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would handle a toy, and shouted aloud in his own lanjruage, 
"Viva el Duque de Inglatiorra y el Marinero, Hernan de Faro.*' 
The dangers Eicliard had run, and the delight she experienced 
in seeing him, when again under her roof, stopped all Madeline's 
reproaches. Is he not worthy all my fears ? " she said to lier 
husband, who stood eyeing the boy as he caressed his daughter. 
De Faro stretched out his hand, saying, *' Will you, Seiior Don 
Eicardo, accept my services, and my vow to protect you till the 
death, so help me the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Trinity.** 

De Faro was a mariner who had sailed in the service of the 
king of Portugal, along the unsounded shores of Africa, and 
sought beyond the equator a route to the spicy Indian land. 
His dark skin was burnt to a nearly negro die ; his black curled 
hair, his beard and nioustachios of the same dusky hue, half hid 
his face; his brow somewhat lowered over eyes dark as night; 
but, when he smiled, his soft moutli and pearly teeth, softened 
the harshness of his physiognomy, and he looked gentle and kind. 
Every nerve, every muscle, had heen worn aiui hardened by lonpf 
toilsome navigation ; his strong limbs had withstood ihe tempest, 
his hands held unmoved the cordage, which the whirlwind strove 
vainly to tear from his grasp. He was a tower of a man; yet 
withal one, to whum the timid and endangered would recur for 
refuge, secure of his generosity and dauntless nature. He heard 
the story of liielnard's dan;^^tn\s ; his plan was formed swiftly: he 
said, "If you choose, Sir Prince, to await your foes here, I am 
ready, having put these girls in safety, to barricade the doors, 
and with arquebus and sword to defend you to the last: but 
there is a safer and belter way for us all. I am come to claim 
my Madeline and our child, and to carry them with mo to my 
native Spain. 3Iy vessel now rides ofl" Ostend. I had meant, 
to make greater preparation, and to have laid up some weeks 
here before we went oa our homc-bouud voyage ; but, as it is, 
let us depart to-night.** 

The door suddenly opened as he spoke — Madeline shrieked— 
Hichard sprang upon his feet, while De Faro rose more slouly, 
placing Inmself like a vast buttress of stone beiorc ihe intruder. 



All is safe for the night," he cried ; " your grace has a few 
hours tlie start, and but a few ; dally not here! " 

Again the discussion of whither he should fly was renewed, 
and tlie duke spoke of Brussels — of his aunt. *' Of poison and 
pit-falls," cried Robert ; " think you, boy as you are, and, under 
pardoii, no conjuror, that the king will not contrive your de- 
struction ? " 

Probably self-interested moiivca svsaycd Ciiuurdj but he 
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entered warmly into Do Faro's idea of hastcninp: to the sca-coast, 
anil ui' Bailini>- direct for Spain. " la a few jeara you will be a 

man — in a few years * 

** For^^otten ! Yes — I may j;o ; but a few months shall mark 
my return. I f^o on one condition ; that you, Clifford, watch 
for the return of my cousin. Sir Edmund, and dii*ect kirn where 
to find me." 

•* I will not fail. Sir Mariner, whither are you bound P ** 
" To Malaga." 

And now, iirfjed and quickened by Clifford, who promised to 
attend to all that this sudden resolve left incomplete, the few 
arrangements for their departure were made. Favoured by 
ni^ht, and the prince's perfect knowledge of the country, they 
were speedily on their way to Osteud. Clifford returned to 
Lisle, to mark and enjoy Frion's rage and Fitzwater's confusion, 
when, on the morrow, the quarry was found to have stolen from 
its lair. Without a moment's delay, the secretary followed, he 
hoped, upon his track : he directed his ste])s to Brussels. A 
letter meanwhile from Ostend, carefully worded, informed Clif- 
ford of the arrival and embarkation of his friends ; ajrain he was 
reminded of Plantagenet ; nor had he long to wait before he 
fuUilled this last commission. 

Edmund had found the Lady IMargarct glad to receive tidings 
of her nephew; ca^^er to ensure his safety and careful bringing- 
up, but dispirited by the late overthrow, and deeply grieved by 
the death of the noble and beloved Lincoln: no attack could 
now be made ; it would be doubly dangerous to bring forward 
the young Eichard at this juncture. She cnmmisaioncd Plan- 
tagenet to accompany him to Brussels that she might see him ; 
and then they could confer upon some fitting plan for the privacy 
and security of his future life, until maturcr age fitted him to 
enter on his destined struggles. 

Edmund returned with Ijri'jhtened hopes to Tournay, to find 
the cottage deserted, his friends gone. It may easily be imatrined 
that this unexpected blank was a source of terror, almost of 
despair to the adrenturer. He feared to ask questions, a. id 
when he did propound a few, the answers only increased his 
perplexity and fears. It was not until his third hopeless visit to 
the em))t7 dwelling, that he met a stripling page, who, with an 
expression of slyness in his face, spoke the watchword of the 
friends of York. Edmund gladly exchanged the countersign, 
and then the boyiisked him, whether he called himself cousin to 
tiie ftifptiTe duke of Tork, lanffhing the while at the consterna- * 
tion his auditor exhibited at the uttmrance of this hidden and 
saoredwosd: "You come to seek your prince," he continued, 
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"and wonder whitlier he may be flown, and what corner of the 
earth's wilderness atlords him an ab(kle. Ho is now, by my 
calculations, tossini^ about in a weat hiT-bcaten caravel, com- 
manded by Hernan de Faro, in the iiay of Biscay ; in another 
month he may anchor in the port of Malaga ; and the dark-eyed 
girls of Andalusia will inform you in what nook of their sunny 
land the fair-haired son of En inland dwells. The king is defeated, 
Master Frion balked, and Lord Fitzwater gone on a bootless 
errand: the White liobe iiouriskes free as those that bloom ia 
our Kentish hedi^ea." 

Without waiiiu<4 for a reply, but witli liis finger on his lip to 
repel further speech, the youth vaulted on liis horse, aud was 
out of sight in a moment. Edmund doubted for some time 
whether he should act upon this singular communication. lie 
endeavoured to learn who his informant was, and, at last, bec ame 
assured that it was E-obert Clifford, a young esquire in Lord 
Fitzwater's train. He was the younger son of tlte Lord Cliilord 
who fell for Lancaster, at the battle of St. Alban's. 13y birlh, by 
breeding, he was of the Red Hose, yet it was evident tliat his 
knowledge was perfect as to the existence o^ the duke of Vork ; 
and the return of Lord Fitz water and King Henry's secretary 
to Lisle, disappointed and foiled, served to inspire confidence in 
the information he had bestowed. After much reflection, Plan- 
tagenet resolved to visit Paris, where he knew that the brother 
of Madeliiie» old John Warbeck, then sojourned ; and, if he did 
not gain aurer intelligence from him^ to proceed by way of 
Borckanx to Spain. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

THE EXILES. 



A day will come when York shall claim his own j 
Then York be stOl «wbUe, tUl tioke do lerre. 

The further Edmund journeyed from the late abode of his lost 
cousin, the more he felt displeased at the step he had taken ; 
but on his arrival in Paris his uncertainty ended. Warbeck had 
received intimation of the hurried embarkation of his sister, 
and here also he found Lady Brampton, whose husband had 
taken refu'^e in Paris after the battle of Stoke. Like the queen- 
dowa^cr, the fate of Margaret of Anjou's son haunted this lady, 
and she warmly espoused the idea of bringing the duke of York 
up in safe obscurity, until his own judgment mijjht lead him to 
choose another line of action, or the opposing politics of Europe 

Eromised some support to his cause. She agreed to repair 
erself to Brussels, to take counsel with the duchess, to use all 
her influence and arts, and, as soon as time was ripe, to proceed 
lierself to Spain to announce it to the prince. Meanwhile, 
Piantagenct, following his former purpose, would take up his 
abode with -Kichard in Spain; teach him the science of arms, 
and the more difficult lessons of courage, self-command, and 
prudent conduct. In pursuance of this plan, Edmund lost no 
time in going to Bordeaux, whence he embarked for Malaga, and 
following his friend's steps, arrived shortly after him at tho 
retreat De Faro had chosen among the foloiags of the mouu- 
tains on the borders of Andalusia.* 

De Faro's was a singular history. In those days, that part 
of Andalusia which comprised the kingdom of Granada, was 
tho seat of perpetual warsj and eren when armies did not meet 

« I had origlnaUy entered more at large on a description of Andalnsia, and the 

history of the coiKiuobt of Granada. The subsequent publication of Mr. Washitiij- 
toii Irvms's very interesting work has superseded the nec-cssity of this deviation 
from the straij^ht path of my story. Events whieh, in tlicir romantic detail, were 
before only to be found in old Spanish foUos. are now accessible to every Engrlish 
leader, adorned by the eleg^ancc of style, and arranged with the exquisite taste^ 
whklli characterize the very dclighUui Ciuronicle of the Conquest of Gxauada." 
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to deliif?e its fertile plains and ralleys with their blood, troops 
led by noble cavaliers and illustrious commanders overran its 
districts in search of plunder and glory. Durinj^ one of these 
incursions, in the year 1452, nome impulse of relij^ion or humanity 
made a Spanish soldier snatch from a couch in the country-liouse 
of a noble wealthy Moor, already half consumed, an infant hardly 
a year old ; the band was already in full retreat, and, fortunately, 
this incident took place on the very frontiers of Granada, or I ho 
benevolence of the soldier would hardly have been proof an^ain.st 
the trotible his little chart^e occasioned him. Toiling up tlie 
mountains on their return to the kingdom of Jacn, they entered 
the little town of Alcala-la-lleal, where, on the side of the 
mountainous road, rose the walls of a monastery. " ITow 
better,'* thought the soldier, ** save the soul of this boy tlian \)y 
giving him to the monks?" It was not, perhaps, the present 
they would most readily have selected, but compassion and 
piety forbade them to refuse it: the little Moor btu-amo a 
Cliristian by the name of Ilernan, and was brought up wilhin 
tlie ?aered precincts of the convent. Tliou^Hi the monks u ere 
able to make a zealous Catholic of their nursliuL'', they did not 
succeed so well in taming his fiory spirit, nor could they induce 
him to devote himself to the inactive and mortifvinj; life of a 
priest. Yet he was generous and darinji^, and thus acquired 
tlicir affection ; next to being a recluse vowed to God, the 
vocation of a soldier for the faith, in the eyes of these holy men, 
was to be seh^'cted. Ilernan advancinif in life, and sliootinij^ up 
into strong and premature manliond, was recommended by the 
abbot to his cousin, the illustrious Don Rodri^o Tonce de Leon, 
marquess of Cadiz. He fought severnl times under his bauners, 
and lu tile year 1471 entered with him tlie kingdom of Granada, 
and was \\ ounded at the taking of Cardela. In this last action 
it was, that a sudden horror of taking up arras against hia 
countrymen sprung up in Hernan's breast. He quitted Spain 
in consequence ; and, visiting Lisbon, he was led to embrace a 
sea-faring life, and entered the marine service of the king of 
Portugal ; at one time, visiting Holland, where he sought and 
won the hand of Madeline : and afterwards, with Bartholomew 
Diaz, he made one of the crew that discovered the Cape of Good 
H^)pe. He sailed with three vessels, one of which lost company 
of tlie others, and its crew underwent various and dreadful perils 
at sea, and from the blacks on land : after nine months they 
again fell in with their companions, three snilors only remaining. 
One of these was Hernan de Faro; his skill, valour, and forti- 

tode, bad MTed Hm jeuel-, he wm exalted to its eomssMd, 

e 
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and now, in safer voyage over seas more known, ho Lad freiglited 
it with the fugitives from Tournay. 

During all his wanderings, even in the gay and rich Portugal, 
Hcrnan turned with fond refjrct to his inouutaiQ home. To its 
rugged peaks, its deep and silent dells ; its torrents, its verdure, 
its straggling and precipitous paths ; its prospect over the rich 
and laughing Vega of Granada. He had promised himself, after 
weary toils, a long repose in this beloved spot ; and hither he 
now led his w ife, resolving to set up his tent for ever in the land 
of his childhood, his happy childhood. It was a strange place to 
choose, bordering on Granada, which at that time was as lists ia 
which Death and Havock sat umpires. But the situation of 
Alcala-la-Eeal preserved it secure, notwithstanding its dangerous 
neighbourhood. It was perched high upon the mountain, over- 
looking a plain which had been for many years the scene of 
ruthless carnage *and devastation, being in itself an asylum for 
fugitives— a place of rest for the victor — an eagle's nest, unas- 
sailable by the vultures of the plain. 

Here, then, Plantagcnet found his cousin ; here, in lovely and 
romantic Spain. Though defaced and torn by war, Andalusia 
presented an aspect of rich and various beauty, intoxicating to 
one whose life had been spent in the plains of England, or the 
dull flats of Flanders. The purple vineyards ; the olive planta- 
tions clothing the burning nill-side; the groves of mulberry, 
cork, pomegranate, and citron, that diversified the fertile vegas 
or plains ; the sweet flowing rivers, with their banks adorned 
by scarlet geranium or odoriferous myrtle, made this spot 
Nature's own favoured garden — a paradise unequalled upon 
earth. On such a scene did the mountain-home of the exiles 
look down. Alcala, too, had beauties of her own. Ilex and pine 
woods clothed the defiles of the rugged Sierra, which stretched 
far and wide, torn by winter torrents into vast ravines ; varia- 
gated by a thousand intersecting lines, formed by the foldings 
of the hills ; the clouds found a home on the lofty summits ; the 
wandering mists crept along the abrupt precipices ; alternate 
light and shadow, rich in purple and golden hues, arrayed each 
rocky peak or verdant slope in radiance all their own. 

All this fair land had been under the dominion of the Moors. 
Kow, town by town, stronghold by stronghold, they had lost it ; 
the riches of the land belonged to the Christians, who still, by 
military conquest or policy, pressed the realm of the Moorish 
sovereign into a narrower compass ; while, divided in itself, the 
unhappy kingdom fell piecemeal into their hands. De Faro was 
a devout Catholic ; but, with all his intrepidity, more humanity 
than belonged to that age warmed his manly heart. He remeui* 
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bercd that he was a Moor : whenever he saw a Moslem prisoner 
in chains, or a cavalgada of hapless women driven from tlieir 
natire towns to slavery, the blood in his veins moved with 
instinctive horror; and the idea that among them mijjht pine 
aod j^roan his parents, his own relatives, burned like living coal 
in his breast. He had half forgotten this when he came to 
Alcala, bringing his wife and child, and resolved to set np here 
his home ; but when, in the succeeding spring, the Spanish 
army assembled on the frontiers of Murcia, and swept on 
towards the south — when deeds of Moorish valour and Moorish 
snffering reached Alcala — when the triumph of the Chris- 
tians and their ravages were repeated — the gallant mariner 
could endure no longer. "It is a fruitless struggle," he said; 
** Granada niiist fall ; and God, who searches hearts, knows that 
his victory will be dear to me when the cross floats from the 
towers of the Alhambra. But I cannot behold the dark, blood- 
Btaineil navr.nces of the invader. I will p,o — go where man 
destroys not his brother, where the wild winds and waves are 
the armies we combat. In a year or two every sword will be 
sheathed ; the peace of conquest will reign over Andalusia. One 
otlier voyage, and I return. 

He went without fear, for Alcala appeared a safe retreat, and 
left his family spectators of the war. What a school for Eichard ! 
Edmund rejoiced that he would be accomplished in knightly 
exercise in the land of chivalry ; but he was not prepared for the 
warlike enthusiasm that sprung up in his cousin's heart, and even 
in his own. It was the cause of God that armed the gentlemen 
of Spain, that put daring into the politic Ferdinand's heart, and 
inspired with martial ardour the magnanimous Isabella. The 
veteran cavaliers had lost many relatives and companions in 
arms, in various defeats under the rocky castles, or within 
the pathless defiles of Andalusia; and holy zeal possessed 
them to avenge their deaths, or to deliver those who pined in 
bondage. The younger knights, under the eye of their sove- 
reigns, emulated each other in gallantry and glory. They 
painted war with pomp, and adorned it by their virtues. 

Not many months before, the earl of llivers, with a band of 
Englishmen, aided at the siege of Loxa, and distinguished 
himself by his undaunted bravery ; his blunt but gay humour; 
his eager emulation with the Spanish commanders. The duke of 
York heard, with a leaping heart, his mother's brother's name. 
Had he still been there ; but no, he had returned to fall in 
aflfray in Britany, the victim of Tudor*s heartless desertion— • 
tilts circumstance had given distinction and honour to the name 
of Englishmen ; nor did Edmund feel inclined to lower the 

©a 
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national cliaracter by keeping away from tlio scene of glory, 
"What was to bo done ? Y ork was a mere boy ; yet when Flan- 
tap^enct spoke of scrviD^^ under one of the illustrious Catbolio 
chieftains, York said, ** I follow you ; I will be your squire, 
your paj^c, your stirrup-boy ; but I follow ! " 

In } 189 the sies^e of Baza was formed. It was defended with 
desperate v:ilour by the Moors, while every noble Spaniard 
cnpnble of beariuf^ arms assembled in Ferdinand's camp, which 
ghttered in silks and ^^ay caparisons ; yet the very luxury of the 
warriors was ennobled by their valour. The sallies on the part 
of the besieged were furious ; the repulse they sustained, deter- 
mined and sueeessful. When closely hemmed in, the Moors 
relaxed in their desperate efforts. The younger Christian 
cavaliers used the leisure so afforded them to unite in making- 
incursions in the surrounding country, to cut off supplies, and 
to surprise the foraging-parties of the enemy. Two youths 
became conspicuous in these exploits; both proclaimea their 
English origin. One bore a knight's golden spurs (Edmund had 
been knighted on the eve of the battle of Stoke by the earl of 
Lincoln), and boasted of his royal, though illegitimate, descent ; 
the other, a beardless, fair-haired, blooming boy, was nameless, 
save by the Christian appellation of Eicardo, to which was added 
the further designation of El Muchacho, from his extreme youth. 
It was a lovely yet an awful sight to behold this pair. The elder, 
whose dark eyes and dun complexion gave him a greater resem- 
blance to his southern comrades, never lost sight of his young 
friend ; side by side, his shield before l^iehard's breast, they 
went to the field. When Edmund would otherwise have pressed 
forward, he hung back to guard his cousin ; and when the boy 
was hnrried forward in the ardour of fight, still his kinsman's 
gaze \Aa6 on him — his sword protecting him in every aspect of 
danger. If the stii})ling were attacked, Edmund's eyes flashed 
fire, and mortal vengeance fell upon his foe. They became the 
discourse of the camp ; and Plantagenet's modesty, and Kichard's 
docility in all, save avoiding peril, advanced them still further in 
the favour of the grave, courteous Spaniards. ** Art thou, then, 
motherless? " Isabel asked ; " if thou art not, thy gentle parent 
must pass many wakeful nights for thee ! " At length, m one 
skirmish, both the youths got surrounded by the foe. liichard'a 
young arm, wearied by the very sword he bore, gave ineffectual 
blows. Eorgetting that he left himself unguarded, Edmund 
rushed between him and his assailant ; others came to their 
assistance ; but Plantagenet was already struck to the ground ; 
and for many weeks York forgot even the glorious emulation of 

finns^ while watching oyer his best md dearest friend. Mean* 
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while Baza surrendered ; and the couBins returned to Aleala, to 
Madeline and her fair child ; and domestic peace succeeded to 
the storms of war. E.ichard loved Madeline as his mother ; her 
daughter was his sister, his an^jel sister, whose tenderness and 
heroism of character commanded deep affeclion. 

Monina de Faro was, even in childhood, a beinn: to worship 
and to love. There was a dreamy sweetness in her countenance, 
a mystery in the profound sensibility of her nature, that fasci- 
nated beyond all compare. Her characteristic was not so much 
the facility of being impressed, as the excess of the emotion pro- 
duced by every new idea or feeling. Was she ^^ay ? — her large 
eyes laughed in their own brightness, her lovely countenance 
became radiant with smiles, her thrilling voice was attuned 
to lightest mirth, while the gladness that filled her heart over- 
flowed from her as light docs from the sun, imparting]: to all 
around a share of its own essence. Did sorrow oppress herP— 
dark night fell upon her mind, clouding her face, oppressing 
her whole person, which staggered and bent beneath the ireight. 
Had she been susceptible of the stormier passions, her subtle 
and yielding soul would have been their unresisting victim— 
but though impetuous — wild — the slave of her own sensations, 
her soft bosom could harbour no emotion unallied to goodness : 
and the devouring appetite of her soul, was the desire of benefit- 
ing all around her. Her countenance was the mirror of her 
mind. Its outline resembled those we see in Spanish pictures, 
not being quite oval enough for a northern beauty. It seemed 
widened at the forehead, to give space for her lai'L,^e, long eyes, 
and the canopy of the darkly fringed and veined lid: her hair 
was not black, but of a rich sunny chesnut, finer than carded 
silk, and more glossy ; her skin was delicate, somewhat pale, 
except when emotion suifused it with a deep pink. In person, 
she was not tall, but softly rounded ; and her taper, rosy-tipped 
lingers, and little feet, bespoke the delicate proportion that 
moulded her form to a beauty, whose every motion awakened 
admiration and love. 

With these companions Bichard passed the winter. Tho 
following spring brought war still nearer to the Enc^lisli exiles- 
Baza had fallen; one of the kings of Granada, Fiirnamed FA 
Zagal, the Valiant, had submitted to the Spaniards : and now 
Ferdinand commanded his former ally, 13oal)dil el Chico, to 
deliver up to him proud Granada, the loved city of the Moors. 
Poor Boabdil, whose misfoilunes liad been prophesied at his 
birth, and whose whole career had been bui ii as to affix to him 
the surname of el Zogoybi, or the Unfortunate, was roused from 
his state of opprobrious vaasaia^e by tlus demand, and followed 
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Up his refasal by' an inroad into tiie Christian oonntrjt near 
Jaen. Goant de Tendilla, a yeteran warrior of high reputation 
and brilliant exploits, commanded this district* His head- 
(][uarters were in the impregnable fortress of Alcala-la^Beal 
itself; and when the cry came, that the Moors had passed his 
border, he resolved to stoop from his eagle's eyrie, and to poance 
UDon the insolent foe, as they retomed m>m their inenrsion. He 
chose one hundred and £fty men, and lay in ambush for them. 
Plantagenet was of the number, and our young wamor also ; 
though with sage entreaties Edmund, and with tears Madeline, 
had besought him to stay. The count succeeded to his wish*— 
the Moors fell into his toils— few escaped slaughter or capture : 
but while the Christian hero exulted in yictoiy, a messenger, 
pale with horror, spent with weariness, came to tell that a tmnd 
of Moors had t»Jcen advantage of his absence, to fall upon Alcala. 
Indignation and fury possessed the noble captain ; ne left half 
his troop to protect his spoil, and with the test, all weary as they 
were, he hurried back to Alcala, eager to fall upon the marauders 
before they should have secured their prey in a neighbouring for« 
tress. Edmund and Bichard were among the foremost ; their rage 
could only be calmed by the swiftness with which they returned 
to deliver or avenge their friends. The snn was sinking in the 
^A est when they arrived at the foot of the Sierra. At first 
Tendilla desired that his wearied troo^ should repose ; but several 
stragglers among the enemy, perceiving them, gave the alarm to 
tlicir comrades, who, laden with booty, were preparing to depart. 
Harassed as the Christians were, they had no choice, while 
their position, on the lower ^und, rendered their attack verv 
disadvantageous. But nothwg could cheek their fury: with 
loud cries and flashing weapons they fell upon the enemy, who, 
burthened by their prey and wearied by their very outrages, 
could ill resist men fighting to avenge their desolated hearths. 
Still, so accustomed to war, so innately brave was every soldier 
on cither side, that the combat was long and sanguinary. I^ight, 
the swift-walking darkness of the nights of the souti^, came sud- 
denly upon the combatants : the casques of one party, and the 
turbans of the other, were scarce perceptible, to j^de the 
scimitar, or to serve as an aim for the arquebus. The discomfited 
Moors, leaving their booty, dispersed along the deflles, and, 
forgetful of their prisoners, availed themselves of the obscurity 
to make good their flight. Alcala was retaken ; and through the 
shadows of night, husbands and fathers called aloud on their 
wives and children to tell them if they were safe, while many a 
sound of woman's wail arose over the corpse of him who had 
died to save her. 
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The troop, diminished in number, was drawn up the following 
morning iu the square of Alcala. ** Where," asked the count, 
"are my two English soldiers? I saw the elder leading five 
others across a steep mountain-path, so as to fall on the enemy's 
rear ; it was a sage measure, and succeeded well. Ricardo I 
beheld contending with two bearded Moors, who held in their 
fierce grasp a young and fainting girl. .1 sent Diego to his 
rescue: Diego, tliey say, was slain: night prevented me from 
knowing more : have both these strangers fallen P I would pay 
tliem a Spaniard's thanks for their aid — a knight's praise for 
their gallantry." 

Alas ! both thanks and praise would have visited their ears 
coldly. They had forgotten Tendilla, his troop, the very Cliris- 
tian cause, in the overwhelming calamity that had befallen them. 
Assisted by Diego, who was cut down in the conflict, Eichard 
had delivered Monina ; and, forcing his way through the enemy, 
now already scattered, clambered with her in his arms to their 
mountain abode : ho was guided towards it bv the glaring light 
of the flames that destroyed it. Meanwhile, the fight still 
raged ; York placed Monina in safety^ and returned to share its 
perils. 

The peace of desolation that came with the morning united 
the cousins ; and they sought the ruins of their home, and their 
miserable friend, whose broken and harrowing tale recorded how 
Madeline had fallen a victim to the savage cruelty of the enemy, 
as she strove to defend her daughter from impending slavery. 

This w*a8 the result of Moorish wars — death and misery. 
Bichard's young heart had bounded to the sound of trump and 
clarion ; and he returned to hear the melancholy bell that tolled 
for death. Their verv home was in ruins ; but it was long before, 
amidst deeper woe, they remembered to lament the destruction 
of many papers and hoarded objects, the relics and the testi- 
monies of Siohard's royal descent. 
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Ah ! where are they who heard in former hours 
Tlie YoiQ9 of soDg iu these neglected bowers ? 

TUflfaregoiiel 

Moera, 

The chain is loos'd, the sails are spread. 
The living: breath fresh behiadi 

As with dews and sonrise fed. 
Comes the laughing moruing wind. 

This was a gloomy leaaon for these yovng and affectionate 
beings ; they consoled one another, and wept as they consoled* 
At first Monina despaired ; her ceaseless laments and nnassnaged 
grief, appeared to undermine her very life ; but, when she marked 
the sorrow she communicated, when she heard fiichard exclaim, 
** Oh ! for sprinj^ and battle, when I may avenge Monina's griefs 
or die ! Death is a thousanid times pre^rable to the sight of her 
woel" and felt that the fate and happiness of those about her 
depended on her fortitude : she &rced smiles back .to her lips, 
end a^n her sweet eyes beatbed, nndimmed by tears. 

Spnng came at last, and with it bus v preparation for the siege 
of Granada ; troop after troop defiled through Aloala, bearing 
the various ensigns of the noble commanders ; uxe Count Teadilla, 
leaving his mountain nest, united himself to the regal camp 
before the devoted city ; Isabella joined her royal husband 
accompanied by her children. Where women looked . on the 
near face of war» even the timid were inspired to bear arms. 
The reputation the English warrior youths^ had gained forbade 
inglorious ease, even hi^ they not aspired with thev whole hearts 
for renown ; yet Plantagenet looked forward with reluctance to 
the leading forth his brave, dear cousin to newdanjgers ; divided 
between pride in his valdur, satisfaction at his thus being 
schooled to arms, and terror from the perils' to which he would 
be exposed in a war, on the side of the enemy, of despair and 
fury — his thoughtful eyes rested on the young prince's glowing 
cheek, his unsullied youth ; if wound or iatal hurt maimed his 
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fait proportion, how should he reply to his widowed mother's 
agony? If, snapt like a poor flowrct, he fell upon ilic death- 
ptrewn Vefra, what tale should he report to the ardent Yorkists? 
JN'oue! At least he should be pierced only through liiiii, nnd 
Edmund's corse wottld nunpart htf heaxt, evea wheu lie had 
died to save him. 

Thus they again appeared in the Spanish army, and were 
hailed as among its ornaments. Whatever desperate enterprise 
kindled the young Spaniards to heroic frenzy, found the En polish 
pair among their numbers. At the beginnmg of tlie siege, the 
Moors, few in numbers, and often defeated, cheated victory of 
its triumph by various challenges to single combat, where many 
a Spaniard fell : their frays resembled, in the splendour of their 
armour and their equipments, the stately ceremonial of the 
tournaments, but they were deadly in the event. Ferdinand, 
sure of victory, and reluctant to expose the noble youth of his 
kingdom to needless peril, forbade these duels ; ancl the Moors 
enraged, multiplied their insults and their bravadoes, to draw 
their enemies to the jSeld ; nor lost any opportunity of commit- 
ing the defence of their beloved city to the risk of battle, rather 
than the slow progress of famine. One memorable engagement 
took place on occasion of the visit of Queen Isabella to the ham- 
let of Zubia, there to obtain a nearer view of beautiful Granada. 
The Moors seeing the Spanish troops in array before their walls, 
came out to attack them ; a battle was fought under the very eyes 
of the queen, wherein it was the good fortune of Ilichard to make 
• 80 gallant a figure, that on the very spot the Count Tendilla 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

Proud was the young duke of York, and eager to paint his 
maiden shield with worthy device ; he was now nearly eiirhteen, 
boyish in aspect, yet well knit in person, and accustomed to tlie 
fatigue of arms. He no longer burst on his foes, like an 
untrained dog, seeking only to slay : there was forethouLdit in 
his eye, and a most careful selection of worthy and valorons 
opponents. Edmund still was to be found wit bin a javelin's 
throw of him ; but he m longer feared his untaught raahness, as 
before he had done. 

In July occurred the con fl a e; ration of the Christian camp. The 
day following, Ferdinand led forth his troops to make a last 
ravage among the gardens and orchards, the emerald girdle of 
. Granada. During the fray, it was the young duke's chance to 
throw his javelin so as to slay on the spot a veteran Moor, whose 
turban having fallen oil, exposed him thus. His companion in 
arms, a tall tierce Moslem, rushed forward to fell tlie insolent 
joutlx: others interposed. Still the Moor kept his eye upon his 
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bojisli foe ; a thousand times he threw his dart ; twice or tlirice 
he rushed on him with uplifted scimitar : the battle raged among 
the orchard-paths and liowery hedges of the thickly-planted 
gardens, and ever some obstruction thwarted the infidel. Plan- 
tagenet had marked his rago and his purpose ; he watched him 
keenly, and the fierce Gomelez boiled with impatient indignation, 
as some impediment for ever baffled his design. His last efi'ort 
was to fling an arrow, which stuck in the ground quivering at 
Richard's feet : a label was aflSxed — " Dog and infidel," thus was 
the cartel worded — ** if thou hast courage, meet me at dawn at 
the Fountain of Myrtles." 

The followinjr morning, at the hour when Plantagenet was 
wont to see his cousin, the prince was absent. Noon ap- 
proached ; the troops reposed after the battle of the day before, 
or were employed in clearing the dark ruins of the camp : 8ome 
thoughtless project might occupy the duke : some excursion to 
the other side of Granada. The shades of evening gathered 
round the lofty towers, and dimmed the prospect of its Vega : 
still Richard came not. Sad, anxious night drew near. Edmund 
roved through the camp, questioning, seeking ; at last, on the 
morrow he heard the report, that the previous evening a cava- 
lier had seen Almoradi Gomelez issue from a little wood half 
a league from the city, and ride towards a postern ; that he was 
galloping up to him, when he saw the Moor totter in his saddle, 
and at last fall from his horse ; before succour could come, he 
died. His last words only spoke of the Fountain of Myrtles ; 
in agony of spirit, for Gomelez had surely stricken to death 
his stripling foe, ere he left the place of combat, Edmund 
hurried to the spot ; the herbage round the fountain was tram- 
pled and torn, as by horses' hoofs. It was moistened, but not 
with water ; a bank, thickly overgrown with geraniums, bore 
the print of a man's form, but none was there. 

Monina had been left in Alcala-la-E,eal, a prey to fear, to 
gaze from the steep summit on the plain, whereon, beyond her 
eight, was acted the real drama of her life; to question 
the wounded, or the messengers that visited Alcala, and to ad- 
dress prayers to the Virgin, were the sad varieties of her day. 
In the midst of this Suspense, two unexpected guests visited 
her abode— her father, and an Irish chieftain ; a Yorkbt, who 
came to lead the duke from his Spanish abode, to where he 
might combat for his lost crown. De Faro had not heard of 
the death of Hadeline ; and with awe his child bdield the tears 
that bedewed his rugged cheeks at this sad termination of hia 
ooean-hauntmg vision. He embraced hia daughter— " Thou 
wilt not desert me; we will leave this &ted spot: and thoi^ 
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Monina, win sail for erer with thy father on the laM barbarona 

aea." 

De Faro's companion was named Lord Barry. He waa 
baron of Battevant, in the county of Cork, and allied to tho 
Geraldinea, chiefs of that soil. He had fought at Stoke, and 
been attamted by Henry ; ao that he was forced to wander a 
banished man. Eager to reinstate himself, every Yorkist plot 
numbered him among its wannest partizans. He had for some 
time resided either at Paris or at Brussels, where he often held 
counsel with Lady Brampton. Weary of delay, he at last 
stole back to Ireland, to aee whether bis noble kinsmen there 
would abet and rise in favour of the duke of York. He came 
away, proud and delighted with his success ; promises of service 
for the White Bose heui been showered on him — his eloquence 
and enthusiasm conquered even Lady Brampton. War also 
seemed impendin^!^ between France and England ; if that were 
once declared, every objection would be obviated. At any rate, 
the times seemed so fair, that she agreed with Lord Barry to 
visit the present home of the young English prince ; and, as 
if to further their designs, Sir Edward Brampton was at that 
moment requested by the Archduke Maximilian to undertake a 
private embassy to Lisbon. Thither they had sailed, and now, 
leaving this lady in Portugal, Lord Barry had continued his 
voyage to Andalusia, with the intention of returning again to 
Lisbon, accompanied by the promise and hope of the house of 
York. Ho met Dc Faro in iho port of Malaga: the name 
was familiar to him. They journeyed togetller to Alcala-la- 
E^eal. 4 

Lord Barry was all eagerness that tho English prince shonld 
immediately join Lady Brampton at Lisbon. It ^vas agreed 
that they should proceed thither in De Faro's caravel. The 
mariner abhorred the name of warfare bctwcn Spaniard and 
Moor ; and Madeline's death only added poi^iinncy to this sen- 
sation. He would not look on the siege of Granada. While 
the Irish noble and Monina proceeded to the camp to prepare 
the cousins, he returned to Malaga to bring round his vessel to 
the nearer port of Almeria. Lord Barry and tlie fair Moor 
commenced their journey on the morning of a most burning 
day ; they wound down the steep declivities of the Sierra, and 
entered upon the bright blooming plain. Noon with all its heat 
approached. They rested under a grove of mTiiberries, reposing 
by a brook, while Lord Barry's horse and Monina's mule were 
tied to the nearest shrubs. Slight accidents are the wires and 
pullies on which tho machinery of our lives hang. Stung by 
flieSj the noble horse grew restivej broke his rein, and galloped 
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away ; t]iroiio;li the thick shade his master pnrsiied, till tramp of 
feet and cracklinj^ of branches died on Monina's car. A quarter 
of an hour, half an hour passed, when on her solitude came 
a Moorish voice, an exclamation in the name of Allah, and the 
approach of several men whom already she painted as enemies. 
To take to her mule, to ride swiftly through the grove, was the 
impulse of her fear ; and, when again silence gave her token 
of security, she found that she had lost her way. It was only 
after many vain attempts that she extricated herself from the 
wood, and then perceived that she had wandered from the direct 
road to Granada, whose high towers were visible at a distance. 
The burning July noonday sun scorched her. Her mule lagged 
in his pace. As a last effort, she sought a plantation of elms, 
not far distant. The grateful murmur of flowing waters saluted 
her ears as she approached. For a few minutes more she was 
exposed to the glaring sunshine, and then entered the cool 
umbrage of the trees — the soft twilight of woven leaves and 
branches ; a fountain rose in the midst, and she hastened to 
refresh herself by sprinkling herself with cool waters. Thus 
occupied, she thought she was alone in this sequestered nook, 
when a crash among the underwood startled her : the mule 
snorted aloud, and from the brake issued a mare caparisoned 
with saddle and bridle. She had lost her rider; jet her dis- 
tended nostrils, the foam that flaked her sides, the shiver tliat 
made her polished skin quiver, spoke of recent contest or flight. 
She looked on her — could it be ? She called her " Daraxa," 
and the animarrecognized her voice ; while, in answer to the 
dreadful surmises that awoke in her heart, a low groan was 
heard from the near bank. Turning, she beheld tlie form of 
a man lying on the herbage ; not dead, for he groaned again, 
and then stirred, as if with returning sense. Quick as light- 
ning, she was at his side ; she unlaced his helmet, nor did she 
need to look at his pallid countenance to be assured of what 
she already knew, that Eichard of England lay there, but for 
her help, expiring. She filled his helm with water, and sprink- 
ling it over nim, he opened his eyes, and groaning again, strove 
to clasp his head with hh unnerved hand. With light fairy 
' fingers she released him from his coat of mail, and saw on his 
right sight side a mass of congealed blood, which his faintness 
had made cease to flovv from his wound. Fearing that it would 
bleed again as he revived, she bound it with his scarf and her 
own veil, and then gave him water to drink; ftfter which ho 
showed still more certain signs of recovery. 

It was wonder to him to find himself alive, when already he 
bful believed the bitterness of doath to be psssed; aiili greater 
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wonder was it to behold liis own sweet Monina, like a spirit of 
good, hoverinor over to recover him, Uo tried to raise himself, 
aud she bent down to support him, restinj^ his head on her j^entle 
heart ; he felt its beating, and blest her with a thouaand soft 
thanks and endearing names. Thoiifi^li the wound in liis side 
Was deep, yet now that the blood was staunched, it did not seem 
dangerous. The immediate cause of his swoon was a stunning 
blow on his head, which had beat in the iron of his helm, but 
inflicted no further injury. It was long, however, before he 
could move ; and the evening shades had made it almost night, 
before lie could sit his horse and slowly quit the wood. W ishing 
to conduct him to where they might find succour, Monina 
directed his steps to a village, east of the grove. Tiiey had 
hardly ridden half a mile, when Eichard felt dizzy; he faintly 
called her to his side — she received him as he fell, and, support- 
ing him to a bank, called aloud in agony, in hopes that some 
wandering soldier or peasant might be near to aid them. It 
happened to her wish ; several countrymen, who had been 
carrying fruit to the Christian camp, passed them — she conjured 
them, in the Virgin's name, to assist a soldier of the faith, a 
crusader in their cause. Such an appeal was sacred in their 
ears ; they contrived, with the poles and baskets in which they 
had carried their fruit, covering them with a part of their habili- 
ments and the saddle-cloths of the animals, to form a sort of 
litter, on which they placed Eichard. Monina followed on foot, 
clasping his hand ; the men led I he horses : and thus they pro- 
ceeded up the mountnip.s to a village about two leagfues from 
Granada, where every house was open to them. The prince was 
permitted to repose in the habitation of the Alcalde, and the 
deep sleep into which he soon fell was a dear assurance to his 
friend's anxious heart, of the absence of danger, and a promise 
of speedy recovery. 

Yet the night that began so well with the patient, wore a less 
rosperous appearance towards the conclusion. Monina sat 
esiae his couch, and perceived with alarm symptoms of pain 
and fc ver. According to the custom of the time, she had 
acquired some little skill in surgery ; this, when the wound 
came to be dressed, made her acquainted with its irritated and 
dangerous ap])earance. As the heat of the day came on, the 
prince's sufiermjis increased. In this little village there was 
neither physician nor medicaments necessary for the emergency; 
and the place itself, low-built, hedged in by mountains, and 
inhabited by peasants only, was ill suited for the patient. She 
resolved that he should that night be removed to a town on the 
eaatem side of the mountaiasi Qverlooking the plain bordering 
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the 8ca. A litter wns prepared ; and she, fati<^ed by 
journey, and by long and pLunful solicitude, yet walked beside 
it, listening to his low breathing, catching the smallest sound 
he made in complaint or questioning. Before she quitted the 
village, sh'^ employed a peasant to seek Plantagenct, and convey 
to him inteliii^pnee of the actual state of his friends. 

After three days of fear and anxious care, the wound beiran 
to heal, and Eichard became convalescent. Who coidd tell, 
during the long hours that composed those days and nights, the 
varying envjtions that agitated poor Moninaf Tliat he should 
die, was a thought in which, in its extent and reality, she never 
indulged; but an awful fear of what of suffering the coming 
hours might produce, never for a moment slept within her. She 
spent long intervals oi" lime kneeling by his couch — her soft 
fingers on his pulse, counting the rapid vibration — her cool hand 
alone tempered the burning of his brow; and often, supported 
by her, he slept, while she remained in the same position, im- 
movable. The very pain this produced was a pleasure to her, 
since it was endured for him who was the idol of her innocent 
and pure thoughts; she almost lamented ^vlien he no longer 
needed her undivided attention: the hours she gave to repose 
came like beggars following in a procession of crowned heads; 
they were no longer exalted by being devoted to liim. 

After the lapse of three anxious days he grew rapidly better, 
and at evening-tide enjoyed at the open casement the thrilling 
sweetness of the mouritam air. How transporting and ineffable 
are the joys of convalescence ! — the calm of mind — tlie volup- 
tuous langour — the unrebuked abandonment to mere pleasurable 
sensation — the delight that every natural object imparts, fill 
those hours with a dream-like, faint ecstasy, more dear to 
memory than tumultuous joy. Monina sat near him, and it was 
dangerous for their young hearts thus to be united and alone ia 
a fairy scene of beauty and seclusion. Monina's ardent spirit 
was entranced by delight at his recovery: no thought of self 
mingled with the single idea that he was saved — saved for youth, 
for liappiness, and for his long-lost rights. Darkness crept 
around them, the clumps of chesnut trees grew more massy and 
indistinct — the fire-fly was alive among the defiles of the hills— 
the bat wheeled round their humble dwelling — the heavy-winged 
owl swept with huge flapping wings out of the copse. ** Are yo 
here P ** were the first sounds that broke the silence ; it was tho 
voice of Edmund. Monina sprung up, and glad to disburthen 
her full heart, welcomed with an embrace this beloved fWend, 
•* Guardian angel of our lives," he cried; "you are destined at 
all times to save us I " Deos, soothing expressions, wMch thex^ 
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formod the joy, long afterwards llie master-impulse of her fervent 
and devoted spirit. 

Each told their tale ; the one of liazard and misobanco, tlio 
other of agonizing inquietude. For ]\ic*]inrd, Edmuiul had 
feared; but when, weaned, terrified, and in despair, Lord JJarry 
had brouirht intellii^ence of Monina's disappearance from the 
8Ut amlet's side where he had left her, and of a distant view liu ^ 
had caught of Moorish horsemen wlio took refuge in Granada— ' 
Leaven seemed at once to empty on liini its direst curses, and hia 
fate was sealed with misery for ever. 

The peasant dispatched by Monina had delayed ; not for 
three days did he aeliver her letter to Plan tage net, who still, 
trembling in recollection of his past terror, and what mi^lit 
have been the ultimate event of the prince's wound, departed on 
the moment for — , 

And now farewell to Spain! to romantic Spain, to Moorish 
and Christian combat, to the gay fields of the Vega, to the 
sunny mountains of Andalusia! Ve Faro's caravel, true to its 
appointment, arrived at Almeria. Tbej embarked ; their imme* 
diate destination was Lisbon ; but their thoughts were fixed on 
Hbe nromised termination of their wanderinfcs. Soon they 
would bend their course far awaj to the islands ct die turbid 
Korthem sea, where nature Teils herself in clouds, where war 
assumes a sterner aspect, and the rery yirtues of the inhabit- 
ants grow stubborn and harsh from the struggle thej make to 
be enabled to bear the physical ills of existence. 

Farewell to Spain ! to boyhood's feats» to the light coursing 
of shadows as he ran a race with the swift-footed hours. A 
kingdom calls for Bichard I the trials of life attend him, the 
hope of victory, the fortitude of welUendured defeat 
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To England, if you wUL 

A THOUSAND recollections and forgotten tliouijlits revived ia 
Hiehard'a bosom when he saw his cliildbood's friend, the Lady 
IBranipton. Hfc was reminded of his sufferings in the Tower, 
of his noble cousin Lincoln, of her maternal tenderness, when 
tinder her care he quitted the gloomy fortress, his broiher 
Kdward's tomb. His mother's last embrace again thrilled 
througb his frame, and Lovel's parting blessing ; what sad 
Changes had chanced since last he saw her! Sad in all, but 
that he, then a boy, had sprung up into the riper age of youth- 
fulprowess. 

Even with the banished prince we must recur to the state of 
affairs in the north of Europe. The French king, Charles the 
Eighth, had directed all his attempts to the subjugation of 
Britai^, which was no^ under the dominion of the youthful 
Anne, its orphan duchess. * The English nation espoused her 
cause, watched with jealousy and indignation the progress of the 
French arms, and clamoured loudly for war in her support. 
Henry, on the contrary, was obstinately bent upon peace, 
though he took advantage of his subjects' appetite for war, to 
foist subsidies upon them, which were no sooner collected than 
his armaments were disbanded, and an ambassador, sent on a 
mission of peace, was substituted for the herald ready apparelled 
for defiance. This could not last for ever. French policy 
triumphed in the marriage of Charles the Eighth with Anne of 
Britany ; and that duchy became finally annexed to the crown 
of France. England was roused to indignation ; the kin<x, forced 
to listen to their murmurs, promised to invade the rival kingdom 
the following spring ; a benevolence was granted him; all his acts 
tended to the formation of an expedition^ which was the best 
hope of York. 

lK>rd Sarry was urgent against delayi while the English 
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purtiifliifl wished thai Bidiard's landing in Ireland, and Henry's 
in France, should be consentaneous. Nay, ther had deeper 
Tiews. Ireland, since Simners defeat, appeared ont a forlorn 
Lope, and^ thcF fostered the expectation ot being able to make 
England itself the scene of their first attempt, so soon as its 
king should be fair] v engaged in hostilities on die other side of 
the Channel. The auke himself, c a^er as ha was to begin his 
career, warmly supported this project ; communication with the 
North was slow meanwhile, and months wore away— not fruit* 
lessly. Bichard gained in erery way by the delay ; his know« 
ledge of English affairs grew dearer ; his judgment formed ; his 
strength, weakened by me erents of the summer, was restored 
during the repose and salubrious coolness of the winter months. 

Accident furthered their designs; a yisitor arrived from 
England, who brought with him accounts so encouraging, that 
hope blossomed into certainty in the hearts of the warm-hearted 
followers of York. But ere we introduce this new and seemingly 
important personage, we must return awhile to England, to speak 
of Henry's suspicions, his fears, his artful policy. 

All that Frion had achieyed through his abortive attempt, had 
been but to ascertain the existence of the dulce of York, and to 
spread still wider the momentous secret; so that Henry, 8us« 
picious and irritated, received him on his return with anger, 
resenting his failure as the result of treachery. Erion had been 
dismissed ; and now years passed over, without the occurrence 
of any circumstances tibat spoke of the orphan heur of the 
English crown. The king brooded over the secret, but spoke of 
it to no one. The royal youth grew to his imagination, as in 
reality he did, passing from boyhood to almost man's estate* 
Yet, when Henry reflected on the undisturbed state he had 
enjojed for years, on the firmness with which he was seated oa 
the throne, and the strong hold he had acquired through the 
lapse of time on his subjects' minds, he sometimes thought that 
even Richard's friends would advise him to continue in an 
obscurity, which was, at least, void of danger. Kevertheless, 
whenever there had been a question of attacking France, the 
feeling that his rival was ready to come forward, and that» 
instead of a war of invasion, he might have to fight for his own 
crown, increased his unwillingness to enter on the contest. 

IToV rumours were afioat— none knew whence they camep 
from France or Ireland—of the existence of King Edward's 
younger son, and that he would speedily appear to claim his sue* 
cession. Henry, who was accustomed to tamper with spies and 
informers, was yet the last to hear of a circumstance so nesrly 
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affectinfif his interests. The name of Lady Brampton at Icnortli 
reached him, as bein*^ abroad on a secret and momentous expedi- 
tion. This name had made a considerable llj^ure in JiiehardSimon'a 
coniessions ; it was connected with J^incohi, Luvcl, tlio dowager 
queen, all whom the Tudor feared and hated. Vet he paused 
before he acted ; his smallest movement mi;4ht rouse a torpid 
foe ; lie only increased his vifjilance ; and, from past experience 
knowing that to be the weak point, he dispatched emisj^aries to 
Ireland, to learn if any commotion was threatened, any tale rife 
there, that required his interference. As the time approached 
when it was expected that the English prince would declare 
himself, the policy of his friends greatly changed ; and, far from 
maintaining their former mysterious silence, the circumstance of 
his abode in Spain, and the expectation of his speedy appearance 
in Ireland, made, during the winter of 1491-92, a principal topic 
among such of the native nobility as the earl of Desmond had 
interested in his cause. Henry's spies brought him tidings 
beyond his fears ; and he saw that the struggle was at hand, 
unless he could arrest the progress of events. Meanwhile, he 
continued to defer his war with France ; he felt that that would 
be the signal for his enemy's attack; 

As he reflected on these things, a scheme developed itself in 
his mind, on which he resolved to act. The enemy was distant, 
obscure, almost unknown; were it possible to seize upon his 
person where he then was, to prevent his proposed journey to 
Ireland, to prepare for him an unsuspected but secure prison — no 
cloud would remain to mar his prospect; and, as to the boy 
himself, he could hope for nothing better than his cousin War- 
wick's fate, unless he had preferred, to the hazardous endeavour 
of dethroning^ his rival, a private and innocuous life in the distant 
dime where ehanee Imd ti irown him. This was to be thought of 

^^o more: already he was preparing for the bounds bat ere he 

^V%^£ it, he must be crushed for ever* 

IMp those timeSf when recent civil war had exasperated the 
mihda of men one against the other* it was no difficult thi 
for a Lancastrian king to find an instrament willing and fitting 
to work injurv against a Yorkist. During Henry's exile in 
Brittany, he had become acquainted with a man, who had 
resorted to him there fof the fiole pnrpoee of exciting him against * 
Sichard the Third ! he had been a favourite page of Henry the 
Sixth, he had waited on his son, Edward, prince of Wales* that 
noble youth whose earl^ years promised every talent and tirtue; 
he had idolijsed the hwoio and unhappy Queen Margaret. Henry 
died a fenl death ia the 3\>wer$ the graoioas Bdwftrd waa. 
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stabbed at TewkcBbiiry ; the royal Mar^raret had giyen place to 
the widow AVoodville ; while, through the broad lands of Eno^- 
land, the sons of York rioted in the full possession of her wealth. 
Mciler Trangmar felt every success of tlu irs as a poisoned arrow 
in his flesh — he hated them, as the mother may ha'te the tiger 
whose tnslrs are red with the life-blood of her first-born— ho 
hated tliem, not with the measured aversion of a warlike foe, bufc 
the dark frantic rcliemence of a wild beast deprived of its yonnnf. 
Ko had been the father of three sons ; the first had died at 
Prince Edward's feet, ere he was taken prisoner; another lost 
his head on the scaffold ; the third — the boy had been nurtured 
in hate, bred amid dire curses and bitter imprecations, all levelled 
against Edward the Fourth and his brothers — his mind had 
become distorted by the ill food that nurtured it — he brooded 
over the crimes of these men, till he believed that he should do 
p frood deed in immolating them to the fi^hosts of the murdered 
Lancastrians. He attempted the life of the king — was seized — • 
tortured to discover his accomplices : he was tortured, and the 
fatlier heard his cries beneath the dread instrument, to which 
death came as a sweet release. Real madness for a time possessed 
tlie unhappy man, and when reason returned, it was only iho 
dawn of a tempestuous day, which rises on the wrecks of a gallant 
fleet and its crew, strewn on the dashing waves of a stormy sea. 
He dedicated himself to revenge; he had sought Henry in 
Brittany ; he had fought at Bosworth, and at Stoke. The 
success of his cause, and the peace that followed, was at iirst a 
triumph, at last almost a pain to him. He was haunted 1)/ 
memories which pursued him like the liell-born Eumcnides ; 
often he uttered piercing shrieks, as the scenes, so prei^nant with 
horror, recurred too vividly to his mind. The priests, to whom 
lie had recourse as liis soul's physicians, counselled him the 
church's discipline ; he assumed the Franciscan habit, but found: 
sackcloth and ashes no refuge from the greater torture o^^his 
mind. This man, in various ways, had been recalled to Henry's 
mind, and now he selected him to effect p^irnose. 

To any other he would have feared to intrust the whole 
secret ; bufc the knowlodti^o that the destined victim was the son 
and rightful heir of Xing Edward, would fdd to h'm realous 
endeavours to crush him. Besides that Trangmarr-had a kno^v- 
ledi^e of the fact, from having been before employed tn pii:tract in 
his ])riestly character this secret IVora a Yorkist, ^ir '^^rorge 
Nevil, who had been intrusted by S ' • Thomas Err^nghton. Every- 
thing:^ yielded in this wretch's min^: lo his hiitic^l of York; and 

be scrupled not to hazard his soul, and betray the secrets of the 
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confessional. Ncril fortunately 'was informed in time of the 
danj^or that menaced him, aiul liad fled ; while Trangmar, 
thunderstruck by the magnitude of hia discovery, hastened to 
reveal it to the king. It were long to detail each act of the crafty 
sovereign, and his scarcely human tool. By his order, the friar 
introduced himself to the dowager queen, at Bermondscy, with 
a plausible tale, to which she, in spite of lier caution, was induced 
to give ear, and intrusted a message by him, as he said that he 
was on his wa}^ lo Spain, to seek and ciihort to action the dilatory 
prince. He then departed, ncnry had rather to restrain than 
urge his furious zeal. The scheme projected was, that Ricliard 
should be entrapped on board a vessel, and brought with secrc cy 
and speed to Eiighmd, where he miglit be immured for life in 
some ol)scure castle in Wales. Tran^miar promised that either 
he would aceompHsh this, or that the boy should find a still more 
secret prison, whence he could never emerge to disturb the reign 
of Henry, or put in jeopardy the inheritance of his son. 

Such was the man who, in the month of April, 1492, following 
Lady Brampton's steps, arrived at Lisbon, and found to his wisu 
the prince there also, and easy access afforded him to his most 
secret counsels. He brought letters from the dowager queen, 
and some forged ones from other partisans of York, inviting 
the prince, without application to any foreign sovereigns, or aid 
from distant provinces, at once to repair to England, and to set 
up his standard in the midst of his native land, where, so these 
letters asserted, the earl of Surrey and many other powerful 



the wishes of the little conclave not to insure assent ; nay, more, 
when Trangmar urged the inexpediency of the duke's being 
accompanied by such notorious Yorkists aa Plantagenet and Ladv 
Brampton, it was aaddenly agreed that Biehard shoxdd emboni: 
on bcmrd a meroliantman, to sail with the next fair wind for 
England, while hia friends dispersed themselves vaiioosly for hia 
benefit. De Faro« in hia caravel» was to convey Lord mxry to 
Cork. Plantaeenet resolved to visit the duchess of Borgnndy^ 
at Brossels. £ady Brampton departed for the court of franco, 
to engage the king at once to admit youn^ Eichard's daim, and 
aid him to make it ffood. Yoa» sweet, will bear me company 
and Monina, her whole aonl — and her eyes expressed that soul'a 
devotion to Bichard'a snocesa — ^rememb^ed, startmg, that the 
result of these consultations was to separate her from her child- 
hood's companion, perhaps, for ever. As if she had tottered on 
the brink of a nremince, she shuddered ; but all was well again. 
It was not to be divided from the prince, to remain with Lady 



lords anxiously awaited him. 
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Bramptoiiy to proceed to Paris with her ; on his earliest triumph 
to make a part of it, and to join his coort in London. All these 
words, kin{^, yictory, and court, wove a golden tissue before the 
ardent girl's eyes ; she had not yet 

" Lifted the paiated reU which meii ciu life I 

ns a chUd who r-hasos the glories of the west, she knew not that 
iiit^ht ^\as falling upon her, wliilc still she fancied tliat she 
advanced towards the ever-retreating splendour of the sky. 

Lady Brampton and Planta^enet trembled, as they committed 
their beloved charfre to other hands ; they importuned Trangmar 
witli their injunctions — their entreaties, their thousand last 
words of care and love — the friar heard, and smiled assent to 
all. Monina had need of all lier courage for the hour, which 
she knew not that she dreaded till it came. lie was gointr ; the 
truth flushed suddenly upon her — he, from whom since childhood 
- she had scarcely been absent for a day. So blind had she been 
to her own sensations, that it was not until he leaped into the 
boat, and put off from shore, that she became aware of the 
overwhelming tide of grief, disquiet, almost of despair, that 
inundated her heart. Where was her gaiety, her light, ethereal 
spirit flown? Why lagged the hours thus P Why did ceaseless 
reverie seem her only refuge from intolerable wretchedness? 

She had one other solace; she ^as still with his friends, 
whose whole thoughts were spent upon him ; his name enriched 
their discourse ; the chances of his voyage occupied their atten- 
tion. Little knew they the strani^c and tragic drama that was 
acting on board the skiff that bore afar the idol of their hopes. 



CHAPTER XIV. . 



This friar boasteth that he knowcth hell, 
Aud God it wot that is but litel wonder } 
VtiBXB and flends ben tut litel wonder. 

Cbavcbr. 

EiCHABD meanwhile sailed fearlessly, with treachery for his 
nearest mate. Trangmar had at once exhibited audacity and 
prudence in the arrang^ement of his plan. He had made no great 
preparation, nor confided to any the real object of his intents. 
His only care had been, that the duke phould sail on board an 
English vessel ; and chance had brought into the Tao^us one 
whose captain was inclined to the party of Lancaster. He also 
contrived to have two liirelintrs of his own engafjed on board as 
part of the erew, who knew that it was their employer's design 
to carry to England a prisoner for the king. He was besides 
provided with a warrant from Henry, empowering him to seize 
on his rebel subject — the name a blank, for the monk to fill up — 
alive or dead. The paper ran thus ; so, in case of struggle, to 
afford warranty for his darker purpose. 

Kichard was now a prisoner. The vessel belonging to any 
country is a portion of that country ; and the deck of this 
merchantman was virtually a part of the British soil. The 
prince, not heeding his position, was so far from fearing his 
enemy's power, that he felt glad to find himself among his 
countrymen. He looked on the weather-beaten countenaiices 
of the honest sailors, and believed that he should find frieiiils 
and partisans in all. He spoke to Trangmar of his purpose of 
declaring himself, and gaining them over; making tins tiny 
ofishoot of wide En<rland his first conquest. Trangmar had not 
anticipated this. He was i;j;norant of the versatile and active 
spirit of the youth with whom he had to deal; nor had he, by 
putting himself in imagination in the prince's place, become 
aware how the project of acquiring his own was his sleepless 
incentiye to every action, and how he saw in every event a 
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steppingwBtone ia the {)ro8ecatio]i of liia ^terprise. He started 
at tae proposal, and ia his own heart said» **1 must lose no 
time; that which I tlioiiorht to do next week, were better done 
to-morrow." With £ichard he argued against this measure : 
' he showed how tlic captain was bound to the present Bnglish 
government b^ Lis fortunes ; how far more likely it was that, 
instead of gaming him and his orew, he would ho made a 
prisoner by them, and delivered up to his enemy. Ivichard lent 
no great credence to this, but he yielded to tiie authority of the 
elder and the priest. 

It was not m the power of his wily adversary to prevent him 
from ingratiating himself in the hearts of all around him. 
Besides his gentleness, his unaffected sympathy, and noble 
demeanour, his gay and buoyant spirit was congenial to the 
reckless sailors, who, during the dead calm tiiat succeeded their 
first day's sail aflter quitting the Tagus, were glad of amusement 
to diversify their monotonous lives. He interceded with their 
captain when any fault was committed ; he learned their private 
histories, promised his assistance, and scattered money among 
them. Sometimes he called them around him to teach him their 
art, discomrsmg about the stars, the magnet, the signs of the 
weather ; he (limbed the shrouds, handled the ropes, became an 
adept in their nautical language. At other times he listened to 
tales of dreadful shipwrecks and sailors' hardships, and recounted 
in turn De Faro's adventures. This made them talk of the new 
African discoveries, and descant on the wild chimeras or sage 
conclusions of Columbus, who at last, it was said, was to be sent 
by the sovereigns of Spain in quest of the western passage to 
India, over the slant and boundless Atlantic. All this time, 
with flapping sails, they lay but a short distance off the mouth 
of the Tagus ; and Trangmar, impatient of delay, yet found it 
prudent to postpone his nefarious purpose. 

After the calm had continued for nearly a week, stgoji of bad 
weather manifested lliemselves ; squalls assiuled the ship, settling 
at last in a gale, which grew into a tempest. Their little tessel 
was decked, yet hardly able to resist tne lashing waves of the 
Bay of Biscay. A lealc, which had shown itself even during the 
calm, increased frightfully ; tlie men were day and niffht em« 
ployed at the pumps, exposed to the beating rain, ana to the 
waves, which perpetually washed the deck, drenching their 
clothes and bedding ; each hour the wind became more furious, 
dark water-spouts dipping into the boilb^ sea, and churning^ it 
to fury, swept past tnem, and the steep sides of the mountain- 
high billows were ready at every moment to overwhelm them. 
Their tiny barki wUch in these days would scarcely receive 
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more dignified name than a skiff, was borne as a leaf on the stream 
of the wind, its only safety consisting in yielding to its violence. 
Often at the worst the men despaired. The captain liimselff 
frightened at the dann^er— and, strange inconsistenqr, still more 
fearful of the ruin that must attend him if his vessel wero 
wrecked — ^lost all presence of mind. The prince displayed, 
meanwhile, all his native energy ; he commanded the men, and 
they obeyed him, looking on him as a superior being ; when, by 
following his orders, the progress of the leak was checked, and 
the tossed bark laboured less among the sur<;es. Sailors have 
short prayers," he said ; but if they are sincere ones, the saints 
will not tne less intercede for ns before God. Join me, my men, 
in a pious tow. I swear, by our Lady's precious name, to walk 
bareroot to her nearest shrine the first land we touch, and there 
to make a gift of incense and candles at her altar. This, if we 
escane ; if not, here is Father Meiler, a holy Franciscan, to give 
ua snort shrift; so that, like devout .Catholics, we may recom- 
mend our souls to the mercy of Jesus* And now to the pump, 
the ropes ; bring me a hatchet— our mast must overboard." 

Three days and nights they worked unremittingly ; the lull 
tiiat then succeeded was followed by another tempest, and the 
exhausted mariners grew desperate. They had been borne far 
into the Atlantic, and now the wind shifting, drove them with 
the same fury into the Bay of Biscay, Every moment in 
expectation of death, the heart of Trangmar softened towards 
his victim in spite of himself; he was forced to admire his 
presence of mind, his unvanquishable courage; his li^^ht, yet 
gentle spirit, which made him b( up under every difficulty, yet 
pity those who sunk beneath, cheering them with accents at once 
replete with kindness and fearless submission to the decree of 
Providence. Feeling the crew bound to him as his natural 
subjects, he extended towards them a paternal love, and felt 
called upon to guard and save them. After, for a fortnight, they 
had thus been the sport of the elements, the gale decreased ; the 
violent breakers subsided into one long swell, which bore them 
into a sheltered cove, in the wild coast that surroimds the Bay* 
of Biscay* The men disembarked, the vessel was drawn up ; all 
hands were employed in unlading and repairing her. " Ye do 
ill,*', said Bichard ; do you not remember our vow F Doubtless 
some village is near which contains a shrine where we may pay 
it." 

This piety was in accord with the spirit of the times; and the 
men, rebuked, revered still more the youth who had saved them 
in danger, and who now in safety paid, with religious zeal, the 
debt incurred towards their heavenly patroness* A little village 
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lay secluded near the creek, and above it, on a hif^li rock, was a 
chapel dedicated to Saint Mary of the Ascension, erected by a 
noble, who had vowed such offering on escaping;, as the prince of 
England had, from death on those perilous seas. Bareheaded, 
barefooted, bearing lights, following the Franciscan who led the 
way, the crew of the iSt. George proceeded towards the shrine. 
Next to the Blessed Virgin, Eichard claimed their gratitude; and 
after due Aves had been said at the altar, still in the sacred place 
they gathered round him, offering their property and their lives, 
imploring him to accept from them some pledge of their thank- 
fulness. The heart of the outcast sovereign swelled ^^ ithin him. 
*' I reign here, in their breasts I reign," was the thought that 
filled his bright eyes with a dew springing from the fulness of 
his soul. With a smile of triumph he looked towards Father 
Meiler, as if to appeal to his judgment, whether now he might 
not declare himself, and claim these men's allegiance. He was 
startled by the dark and even ferocious expression of Trangmar's 
countenance. His coarse brown Franciscan dress, belted in by a 
rope ; the cowl thrown back, displaying the monkish tonsure ; 
the naked feet : these were symbols of humility and Christian 
virtue, in strong contrast with the deep lines of his face, and the 
glare of his savage eyes. He met the glance of his victim, and 
became confused, while the prince in wonder hastened to ask 
what strange thoughts occupied him, painting his visage with 
every sign of fierce passion. 

*' I was thinking," said Trangmar, hesitating ; ** I was de- 
liberating, since God has cast us back on the land, whether it 
were not wiser to continue our journey through France, bidding 
farewell to the perils of the ocean sea?" 

"That will I not,*' cried the prince. "Father Meiler, I 
watched you during the storm; you acted no coward's part 
then ; why do you now ? ** 

•* When danger is near, I can meet it as a man of courage,'* 
Baid Trangmar; ''when it is far, I can avoid it like a prudent 
one." 

"A good clerical distinction, fit for a monk," replied the 
cluke ; *' but I, who am a cavalier, father, love rather to meet 
danger, than to avoid it like a woman or a priest." 

** Insulting boy ! " cried Meiler; "dare you taunt me with 
cowardice ? That I was a soldier ere I was a monk, some of 
your race dearly rued ! " 

Before these words were fully uttered, Trangmar recollected 
himself ; his voice died away, so that his last expression was 
inaudible. The duke only beheld his burst of passion and sudJeu 
0iipprefision of it, and said gently, Pardon me, father; it is my 
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fault tliat yon forgot the respect due to me* I forgot the 
reverence meet from youth to age— most meet from a sinfiil boy 
to a holy monk.'* 

I thank your highness/' said the friar» " for recalling to my 
memory a truth that had half escaped it. Henceforth be assured 
that I will not forget that vou are the undoubted offspring of the 
earl of March<--K>r Edward of England." 

Fate thus urged this wicked and miserable man to his fiend- 
like purpose. Awaked again to*deadly Tcngeanoe* he resolfed 
to delay no longer ;^ to trust no more to chance : he saw now all 
the difficulties of his former scheme of taking his enemy a pri- 
soner to England i and this soothed his conscience as be recurred 
to more fatal designs. During the short delay that intervened 
before they again put out to sea* he watched an opportunily, 
but found none. At length they weighed anchor ; and with a 
favourable wind, bore down the coast of Efitnce. The time was 
come, he surely thought : for during this long voyage he could 
frame an opportunity ; during some dark nignt, wheoi the ship 
sailed cheeruy before a fair breeze, he would engage the prinoe 
in en^ossing talk concerning tilie conduct he should pursue 
when m England, taking advantage of his victim's incautious" 
ness to allure him near the brink, and then push him overboard. 
His singlo strength was more than a match for his Blight adver- t 
sary ; but to render his scheme doubly sure, he would have the 
two men in his pay near him, to assist, in the case of struggle, 
and vouch for his innocence if he were accused of foul play. 

It is the fortune of those hurried into crime fay violent passion, 
that they can seldom find accomplices as wicked as themselvea* 
Thus was it with Trangmar. The men whose assistance he relied 
upon, the enthusiasm of l^eir feUow-sailors for their noble pas- 
senger. After diey had again set sail, the wind blowing gently ' 
from the south, bore them onwards with a favourable navi^tion, 
till, shifting a few points eastward, it began to freshen. It was 
then that me Franciscan, not wholly be&ayii^ his purpose, but 
hintiug that their presence would be necessary, ordered his mea 
to contrive that tiie rest of the crew should ^ helow, and they 
near at hand, while he that night should be Alooti "Jfip^^iidiard 
upon deck. One of the men replied by sl^t^jf d^larin^ if 
any evil was threatened the prince, he wouM/not he ai^^y ia 
it **You possess King Henry's warrant/' lie sa^d, Z^* 
this Fitzroy a prisoner. I will not oppose hi|ymaj(^sg|9co^ 
mand. You have him safelj s what would jo^m^^ ^ 

The other ^parently yielded an assent to^agrejcpployer'a' 
cpmmands, and then found a speedy opport^n&fto warn 
Sichard of his danger A veil ieli from the jm^cQQ eyes. 
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'* Surely I knew this before," he thought; " ever since I was 
Saint Mary's Chapel, I must have known that this dastarl 
monk was my enemy. I am indeed betrayed, alone, friendless,^- 
on board au Enijjlisk vessel, surrounded by an Engliish crew. 
JSiow let the trial be made, whether simple honesty be not of 
more avail than cruelty and craft. But first let me fathom the 
full intention of this man, and learn whetlier he have a worse 
design than that of delivering me over defenceless to my adver- 
sary. It cannot be that he would really murder me." 

The breeze had rather sunk towards sunset, but it arose again 
with the stars ; the vessel s prow struck ajjainst the light waves, 
and danced gaily on through the sea. One man stood at the 
lielm ; another, one of the friar's hirelings, loitered near; the 
other ke])t out of the way. Still, beneath the thousand stars of 
cloudless nit;ht, the little bark hurried on, feeling the freshening 
of the wind ; her larboard beam was deep in the water, and 
close at the deck's leeward edge, Meiler and his intended victim 
paced. One thoughtless boy, high among the shrouds, whistled 
in answer to the winds. There was at once solitude and activity 
in the scene. " This is the hour," thought Kichard; '* surely if 
man's sinful heart was ever touched with remorse, this man's may 
now. God's throne, visible in all its beauty above us — beneath, 
around, the awful roaring waters, from which we lately so mira- 
culously escaped." He began to speak of England, of his 
mother, of the hopes held out to him by liis companion ; eager 
in his desire of winning a traitor to the cause of truth, ho 
half forgot himself, and then started to find that, ever as lie 
walked, his companion got him nearer to the brink of the slant, 
slippery deck. Seized with horror at this manifestation of the 
worst designs, yet scarcely daring to credit his suspicions, he 
suddenly stopped, seizing a rope that swung near, and steadyi^jg 
himself by winding his arm round it, an act that escaped his 
enemy's observation, for, m he did it, he spoke : ** Do you know, 
Father Meiler, that I suspect and fear you P I am an inexpe- 
rienced youth, and if I am wrong, forgive mo ; but you liavo 
changed towards me of late, from tlie kind friend you once were. 
Strange doubts have becji whispered: do you reply to tliern. 
Are you my friend, or are you a treaeherous spy ? — the agent of 
* the noble Yorkists, or Henry Tudor's liireling murderer P " 

As he spoke, the friar drew still nearer, and the prince recoiled 
fartiier from him : he got on the sheer edge of the deck. *' Easli 
boy ! " cried Trangmar, know that I am no hireling : saered 
vengeance pricks me on ! Sou of the murderer ! tell me, where 
is sainted Henry ? where Priuce Edward ? where all the noble 
martjriS of lu» otiiisei^ wkere my brave and lost sons? Ikere, 
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evea where fium shalt be : qttick, look baoki thy grave yawns 
for thee!" 

With the words he threw himself furiously on the prince : the 
striplbg sprung back with all the force lent him by the rope he 
helo, and pusheidai the same time Trangmar violently from him, 
as he criea aloud on the sailors, " What, ho I treason is among 
us ! A heavy splash of the falling Meiler answered his call : 
the^ strong, man was cast down in nis yery pride ; the waters 
divided, and sucked him in. In a moment the crew were on 
deck; Trangmar's hurding, seared, cried out, ''He is King 
Hen^'s prisoner ! seice him ! ** thus increasing the confusion. 
The mar, his garments floating, now appeared struggling among 
the waves ; a rope was thrown to him ; the vessel sped on mean- 
while, and it fell far short ; Biohard, horror-struck, would have 
leapt in to save his enemy ; but the time was gone. One loud 
shnek burst on the ear of night, and all was still ; Trangmar, his 
misery, his vengeance, and his crimes, lay buried in the ocean's 
hoary caves. 

What explanation could follow this tremendous incident P 
The prince spoke of his life attacked ; the men of the warrant 
their master nad for his seizure : what was his crime none knew. 
"That willldedarefreely,'* said the royal youth ; ''that unhappy 
man has seiJed my truth by his death. In my childhood I was 
nurtured in a palace, and DOre the title of the duke of York. 
Edward the JPourtk was my father, Edward the Fiftti my 
brother." 

" Why this is foulest treason,'* cried the trembling; captain. 

" Ay, or fairest loyalty ; speak, my friends ; which of you 
will lay hands on your liege, on fiichard the Fourth of England f " 

The reckless and ignorant sailors, riotously and with one 
acclaim, swore to die for him ; but their commander shuddered 
at the peril that beset him : while his men were hangine round 
their iaolized prince, he retired with his mate to lament tne ugly 
chance of Trangmar a death, and to express terror at the very 
name of York. If the captain was a coward-friend of Tudor, 
the mate was a sturdy Lancastrian; he recommended his chief 
to seize the boy, and convey him a welcome gifb to his sovereign ; 
the clamours of the delighted crew showed that this was vain 
advice. He had said to them, with all the ingenuousness of youth, 
" My life is in your hands, and I know that it is safe." Yet, 
when they spoke of seizing their unwilling commander, and of 
delivering the vessel in his hands, he said, " My good friends, I 
will not make lawless acts the stepping«stones to my throne ; it 
is grief enough for me that my young hands have unwittingly 

destroyed the life of one who» not as an armed knight^ but in 
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lioly pnrh set himself a<]^ainst mr. I myself will persuade your 
captain to do me all the service 1 re(juire.** 

This poor man was willinj^ enough to hear what he called rea- 
son; at first he would fain have entreated llichard to suffer 
himself to be carried a prisonrr to Enfrland ; and, when he found 
his discourse vain, he yielded timid obedience to York's wishes, 
in spite of the lowering brow of his mate : thus, at least, his 
car^jo would be saved, and his crew preserved from mutiny. 
[Richard simply requested to be set on shore in Cork liarbour, 
suddenly relinquishinjs^ every thoufjht of England, now tliat he 
saw the treachery that awaited him there, and recurrintij to the 
former plans of Lord Barry. In Ireland, in the county of the 
Pesmonds, he should find friends, adherents, almost prepared 
for his arrival ; and there also, if Barry forgot not his promise, 
this stanch partisan would speedily join him : the captain 
gladly assented to any project that did not force him to land 
this dan|;erou8 pretender on the Enu^lish shores. 

Por one week they ran before the wind ; and Ireland, far and 
low, waa discernible on tlie horizon ; the dear land of promise to 
the weary exile, the betrayed, but high-hearted prince : during 
this short navigation it had required all his fortitude to banish 
from liis mind the image of the friar strujxi^lin^ in the waves, of 
a man precipitated in the very act of crmie " unhouseled, un- 
anointed, unannealed," into the life-quenching waters. Besides 
all other expectations, Kichard longed to get on shore, tliat in a 
confessional he might lift this burthen of inyoluntary guilt from 
his soul. 

At length the iron-bound coast was right ahead ; tlie pon- 
derous rocky jaws of the creek were open, and they sailed up 
Passage, past beautiful and woody islands, under forest-crowned 
hills, till they cast anchor before the picturesque and liill-sct city 
of Cork, whose quay was crowded bj multitudes, gazing on the 
newly-arrived vessel. 

The duke of York stood on the prow of his skiff, reflecting on 
the first step he ought to take. He knew little of Ireland, and 
that little liad been gleaned from Lord Barry : he heard from 
him of its warlike chiefs, its imcivilizcd septs, and En<][lish 
settlers, scarce less wild, and qnitc as warlike as its abori!j:inal 
iiibabitants. He called to mind the names most familiar to liim — • 
the eari of Kildare, abettor of 8imnel, pardoned by Henry, and 
continued in his olhce of Lord Deputy; the earl of Desmond, 
wlioni Lord Barry had particularly interested in his favour, who 
affected the state of an Irish chieftain, or rather kinu, and who, 
in his remote abode in Munster, disdained to attend the Dublin 

parliameii^ or to make one of the lawful gorernors of the land* 
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Other names he remembered of less note : Fhmket, the lorS, 
chief justice, whom, with infinite relactance, Henry had 
pardoned ; Keating, prior of Silmainham, who had been 
constable of Dublin Castle, and who, ejected firom his office after 
the battle of Stoke, had saved himself by flight, and was now 
concealed in an abbey near Battevant. Much, howerer, ot , 
what he had heard, escaped his memory ; and he stood on the 
threshold of this unknown land, Tainly seeking in his recollection 
for the dim and shadowy forms whidi were to guide him in the 
new and unexplored world before him. Another reflection also 
presented itself : Lord Barry bad quitted Ireland theyear before* 
and communication there had been none since then— Was Kildare 
still deputy P did incursions of the natives, or turbulence among 
themselves, occupy the lords of the Pale P Should he find a 
band of nobles and tiieir followers ready to assist him, or the 
motley population of a barbarous wild, whose sole ideas were 
internal struggles for power, whose watchwords for enterprise 
were names and things m which he had no portion P 

In a hurried manner, York resolved on his plan of action. He 
had, on tiieiv approach to land, arrayed himself in gay and rich 
apparel. The Spain from which he came was parent of this act: 
there embroidery, hoosings inlaid with gold, and arms encrusted 
with jewels, formed the pride of the mgh-bom cavaliers. He 
stood prepared to land ; he thanked the captain for his enforced 
courtesy ; he held out his hand to the crew, who gathered round 
him with their prayers and blessings. " My own I was his 
first thought as he set his foot on shore: ''Hail, realm of my 
fathers I Hear the vow of the- fugitive who claims your sway ! 
Justice, mercy*, and paternal love, are the gifts with which I 
will repay your obeoience to my call i your submission to my 
rule." 

' '* Heave the anchor, and away I thus spoke tiie captain of 
the craft he had left. 

" For England ; to warn our king of this sptingars insolent 
presumption," said the mate. ^ ^ ^ 

** To r.ny quarter of the wide world, save England," replied 
the timid captain : " Would you have me run my neck into the 
noose for not having clapped under hatches this mercurial spark P 
Master mate, leam from an old sailor, that the best you can do 
witii kings and grandeeSi is to have nought to do wita them.'* 
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Tlicn Pariflcll, in whom n kindly pride 
Ot g^racious speech, and skill his wurda to frame 
Abounded, being glad of go fit tide 
Hltn to commend to them, tluM B|mke, of all well eftA. 

SPINtlft 

Cork was an asylum for civilization in tlie centre of a savage 
district. The cautious burghers, made wealthy by trade, and 
ever in fear of incursions from the surrounding vsepts, kept the 
strictest guard upon their city, as if they had a continual siege 
laid to it. They I'orbade all intercourse or intermarriage between 
those within and without the walls, till every citizen became 
linked together by some sort of kindred, It is true, that the 
country around was peopled to a great degree by English lords ; 
but they were the degenerate English, as they w ere styled, who 
imitated the state and independence of the native cliiefs. Such 
was the earl of Desmond, of the family of the Geraldines, who 
ruled as a king over Munster, and with whom the Barrys, the 
De Courcys, the Barrets, and the Mac Carthys, Mac iiieys, 
and other native chiefs, were connected by marriage, or strugglmg 
with him for chieferie " in the mutable .chance of war. 

There was no appearance of timidity in the frank and assured 
aspect of the unfriended adventurer, as, without enterinii the city, 
but merely passing through its suburbs, he proccedi d to the 
cathedral church. It was twelve o'clock on the 24th of June, 
the feast of Saint John the Baptist; and high mass was cele- 
brating. The duke of York entered tlie church — his soul was 
filled with pious gratitude for his escape from the dangers of the 
Bea, and the craft of his enemies ; and, as he knelt, he made a 
TOW to his sainted patroness, the Virgin, to erect a church on 
the height which first met his eyes as he approached shore, and 
to endow a foundation of Franciscans — partly, because of all 
monkish orders they chiefly venerate her name, partly to atone 
for his involuntary crime in the death of Meiler Trangmar, who 
wore that habit. Ike appearaace of this young, silken-suited. 
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and handsome cavalier, drew the eyes of Erin*8 bluc-eycd 
daa^litors : — the men whispered together that lie must be soino 
Spanish frrandec or English noble ; but wherefore, unannounced 
and unattended, he came and knelt in their church before the 
shrine of Saint Finbar, was matter of vague conjecture. The 
congregation passed out ; then, impelled by curiosity, formed a 
wide semicircle round the gates of the cathedral, watching the 
iiiolions of the graceful strange. Master John Lavallan, the 
mayor, John O'Water, the wealthiest citizen, and former mayor 
of the town, and other rich burghers, stood close to the Hound 
Tower within the walls of the Garth, in expectation of being 
addressed by their distinguished visitor. The duke of York 
cast a quick glance around ; and then, as the mayor advanced, 
the youth stepped forward to meet him. The citizen, as one 
habituated to exercise liospitality, bade the knight welcome, 
beseeching him to honour his abode with his presence, and to 
command his-services. The duke frankly accepted the invitation, 
and descended with the mayor into the main street, where that 
ofHcer resided ; and here again Kichard was made welcome to 
the city of Cork. 

It was a gala day at the mayor's ; and now, at the dinner hour, 
twelve o'clock, the long tables groaned under the weight of 
viands, and round the Jbospitable board were seated the principal 
families of the town. No questions were asked the visitor — his 
golden spurs bespoke his honourable rank ; he was placed at the 
right hand of Lavallan ; and, while the clatter of knives and 
trenchers went on, he was only remarked by the younger guests, 
who gazed, even to the injury of their appetites, on his burnished 
ringlets, his fair open brow, his bright blue eyes, and smile of 
courteous aiSability : but time went on ; the dishes were carried 
away, the goblets placed ; when the mayor, rising, drank welcome 
to the stranger, and asked, if no reason forbade him to reply, his 
name and mission. Already iEUchard had become acquainted 
with moat of the countenances of his entertainers— that is, of 
those nearest him ; for, far through the lon^ hall, almost out of 
sight, the table extended, crowded by cit^ retainers, and a few 
of the mere Jrishry," whose long hair and loose saffron- 
coloured mantles contrasted with the doublet, hose, and trimmed 
looks of ilie townsmen* Those near him bore the latter character, 
thouf^h their viTacious glances and quick gestures were more 
akin to the inhabitants of the south, among whom he had been 
accustomed to lire, than to the steady, dull demeanour of 
Endish traders. 

When Layallan drank to the stranger, every eye turned to the 
object of the toast. JUdbaxd arae-^Bis plumed cap was doffed $ 
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his shining Iialr, parted on bis brow, clustered round Lis throat ; 
1/19 sunny cnunteLiiince was full of confidence and courapfc — ** Sir 
Jiarrr," ho said, " ray must kind cntfriainer, and you, my 
friends, men of Cork, may the ^j^rateful thanks of tlie lionieless 
adventurer be as kindly received by you, as they are gladly paid 
by him. Who am 1 ? you ask. Wherefore do 1 come ? My 
iiariie is the best in the land ; my cominjj is to claim your aid, to 
elevate it to its rightful place ol pride and honour. AVcro I 
craven-hearted, or you less »(enerous, I mi«ijht dread to declare 
myself ; but fear never entered the heart of a Plantatrenet ; and, 
when, unreservedly, I place my life in your Lauds, will juii 
betray the trust P 

A murmur quickly hushed, the sound of Bupprr^^sed emotion, 
as the winds of thou^^ht passed over the minds of those around, 
for an instant interrupted the speaker— 

"Neither is my name nor lineage unknown to you," he con- 
tinued: "you honour both and have obeyed them ; will yo\i 
refuse to submit to me, their descendant and representative H 
Did you not vow fealty to Eichard duke of York, who, driven 
from his own Euf^land by false Lancaster, found refuj^e and 
Buccour here? Was not Clarence your ruler, and Edward of 
England monarch of your isle ? In the name of these, in the 
name of the White Eose and Mortimer and Plantagenet — I, the 
son of Edward the Fourth, the victim of my uncle Gloster'a 
treachery, and low-born Tudor's usurpation ; I, named in my 
childhood duke of York and lord of Ireland, now, if rightly 
styled, Eichard the Fourth of England, demand my lieges of 
Cork to acknowledge my rights, to rise in my eause. I, a 
prince and an outcast, place myself in their hands, through them 
to be a fugitive for ever, or a king.*' 

Had Eichard planted this scene, with deep insi<:;ht into the 
dispositions of tnose with whom he had to deal, he could not 
have projected a better arrangement. They had learned of his 
existence from Lord Barry, and were prepossessed in his favour. 
Their fiery hearts were lighted at the word — his name, with 
a thousand blessings attached to it, rang through the hall ; hf 
means of the servants and followers at the lower end of the 
table, it reached the onter apartments and arentieB of the 
mansion-house ; while, with a kind of exalted rapinrey the 
mayor anti his guests hnni^ orer their new-found prince. The 
citizens began to gather without, and to call alond for the White 
Rose of England; the day was finished in festal tnmolt; the 
mayor led forth his ^rincelr Tisifcor-— he was hailed lord of 
Ireland with one acclaim. Some elders, who had known hia 
grandfather, or had been follewers of the duke of Claarenee^ and 
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others wlio, vIsltinGT Enp;land, had seen Edward the Kj^^th 
\^-ere elruck by the likeness he bore to his' profjenitors, and 
enthusiastically vouched for his truth. To see and hear theniacl 
exultation of the moment, an uninterested spectator must have 
thoui^ht that a messeni^er from heaven had arrived, to bestow 
liberty on the groanin*; slaves of some blood-nurtured tyrant. 
Tile duke was installed in the castle ^yilh princely state, a town- 
guard appointed him, and the night was far advanced, before he 
was permitted to repose, and wondering to collect his thou<^hts, 
and feel himself an acknowled^red sovereijin in the first town of 
his alienated douiinioiis in which he had set foot. 

The morrow brought no diminution to the zeal of liis partizans. 
The first measure of the day was his attendinf; hi^li im\s^, sur- 
rounded by the mayor and citizens ; when the holy ceremouy was 
finished, he took oath on the Gospels, that he was the man he had 
declared himself. The eager people clamoured for him to assume 
the name of king ; but that ne said he would win with his j^ood 
sword, nor, till he possessed its appanage, assume a barren title: 
Le was the duke of York, until at Westminster he received \uB 
paternal crown. 

From the church the mayor and citizens attended his council 
at the Castle, and here Eiclmrd more fully explained to them the 
rejects of Lord Barry, his hopes from the earl of Desmond, and 
is wish to attach to his cause the earl of Kildare, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. lie learned the changes that had taken place 
but a month or two before : some suspicion having entered 
Henry's mind, the earl of Kildare had been dismissed from his 
high oilice, and Walter, arclibishop of Dul>lin, substituted in his 
room. The baron of Porllcster, who had been treasurer for 
forty years, was obliged to resign in favour of a Butler, heredi- 
tary and bitter enemies of the Geraldines, while the exaltation of 
Plunket, from theoflice of chief justice to that of chancellor, only 

? roved that he was entirely gained over to the. Lancastrians, 
'he acts of this new government tended to mortify the late 
deputy, who bore ill his own degradation and the triumph of bis 
enemies. On various occasions brawls had ensued ; and when 
Sir James of Ormond wished to place a creature of his own in a 
casftle over which Kildare claimed seignory, the latter defended 
it by ai ms. This turbulent state of things promised fair for the 
adventurer; and his (irst deed was to despatch lett«-s to the 
earls of Kildare and Desmond, solicitintr their i^issi stance, seUiiior 
forth the ready zeal of the city of Cork, and tiic piumises 
and attachment of Lord Barry, whom he daily expected to see 
arrive. 

In ail that the English prmco did, nothing spoke louder fojc 
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him to Lis Irish friends than bis fearless confidence, and 
artless, yet not undif^nified reliance on their counsels. He had 
gained a warm friend in the former mayor, O'Water, a znaa 
reverenced throughout Munster. In his youth he had served in 
the army, and his spirit vras hardly yet tamed to the pacific 
habits of a buro^her. He was sixty years of ago ; but he bore 
his years li<jhtly, and remembered but as the occurrence of 
yesterday the time when the duke of York, grandfather of 
young Richard, was lord of Ireland. He had attached himself 
particularly to his person, and followed him to England, return- 
ing to his own country after his patron's death. He saw in the 
descendant of his chief, his rightful lord, to refuse obedience to 
whom was a sin against the laws of God and man. He fervently 
swore "never to desert him, and despatched emissaries on all sides 
to spread the tidings of his arrival, and ezdte the partisans of 
the White Rose to his active assistance. 

When the letters were written, council held, and a course of 
conduct determined OD, still the caravel of De Faro did not 
appear, and Richard grew weary of his state of indolence. A 
week passed ; and during the second, at the conclusion of which, 
the answers from the noble chieftains were expected, the duke of • 
York announced to O' Water his intention of visiting Butte vant, 
the seat of Lord Barry, where, in the Abbey of Ballybeg, he 
hoped to llnd the abbot of Xilmainham ; a man who, in exile 
and poverty, exercised great influence over the Irish Yorkists. 
He had been insolent and cruel towards his enemies when in 
power, but he was endowed with popular qualities for his fol- 
lowers ; while among his friends, he was valued for his boldness, 
sagacity, and undaunted courage. His career had been turbulent; 
he had supported himself against his sovereign by acts of lawless 
violence, till, obliged at last to yield, he found himself, in his old 
age, a poor brother in a distant monastery, obliged, for safety's 
sake, to veil his lofty pretensions in the obscurest guise. Lord' 
Barry had offered him an asylum in the Abbey of Ballybeg ; 
venerating, with the blind admiration of a soldier, the learning 
and craft of the priest, conjoined, as it here was, to dauntless 
courage. O' Water, on the contrary, disliked the subtle prior, 
and endeavoured to dissuade the prince from the journey ; but ' 
Le spurned the city laziness, and in spite of his friends' entreaties, 
and their fears for his safety among the followers of Desmond, 
Harry, and Macarthy, departed on his intended visit, attended 
onlv by Hubert Burj^h, the foster-brother of Lord Barry. 

I'iie way from Cork to Buttevant ^va3 not far, but more 
desolate than Granada during the Moorish war. Summer and 
the aun adorned that smiling land, casting a yerdurous mantle 
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over her deep wounds, painting the rude visajre of war with 
brilliant hues. The forests, dark hills, and uncultivated wilds of 
Munster, showed nakedly the deep traces of the sovereign ill. But 
lately this neighbourhood had been the seat of war between the 
earl of Desmond and the chief of the Macarthys ; the latter had 
id!len in battle, but his brother and Tanist had succeeded to him, 
and was already gathering together his sept for a more desperate 
struggle. Neyer in Spam had liichard seen such wild, strange 
figures, as crossed his path during this short journey ; whether 
it were the natiye kern, wrapt in his mantle, disguised by hig 
(jflihh, or long shaggy hair, or the adherents of Desmond, who 
aftected the state of an Irish chieftain, whose leather-quilted 
jaeketSylong saffron-coloured shirts, cloaks and shaggy mustachios, 
riding without stirrups, bearing spears, formed objects not less 
uncouth and savage ; the very women bore a similar appearance 
of incivilization. And as a comment on such text, Burgh told, 
as they rode, the history of the late wars of Desmond with 
O'Carrol, prince of Ely, and with Macarthy ; and, a still more 
dreaJ tale, the inrursion of Murrogh-en-lianagh, an O'Brien ; 
who, risinij lirst in Chire, spread through the country, over- 
' running Munster, and 1)old from success, advanced into eastern 
Leinster. All these accounts of bnttle were interwoven with 
1ak\s of feuds, handed down from father to son, of the natural 
liatrcd of flir native eliiefs to the lords of English origin ; 
interspersed with such stranf^e wild tales, -where the avowedly 
Buperuatiiral \^ as intermingk^d with deeds of superhuman prowess 
and barbarity, that the English-born prince, nursling of romantic 
Spain, f(^lt as if he were transplanted into a new planet, and 
stopped the speaker at each moment, to obtain some cK^arer 
explanation, or to have interpretid words he liad never before 
heard, the names of customs and things found only in this land. 

Thus entertained, the way to Buttevant, or as the Irish called 
it, KilnemuUagh, which was about twenty miles, seemed short. 
One thing was evident in all these details, that it was easy to 
rouse the English lords in Ireland to any act of turbulence and 
revolt; but that it would be diilicult nevertheless for their ill- 
armed followers, and undisciplined baudsx to compete with tlio 
soldiery of England. 
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Wsten« I ftooL Ifdmd came. 

Colbahms* 

The duke, immediately on bis arrival at the Castle of Buttevant, 
despatched Hubert Bur^Ii to the prior of Kilmainham, with a 
message from himself and a token from Lord Barry, announcing 
his intention of visiting him at the abbey the next day. But 
Keating feared thus to draw the eyes of some enemy upon him, 
and appointed a meeting in a secluded dell, near the bank of the 
Mullagh, or Awbc^^, the river which Spenser loves to praise. 
Early in the morning Bichard repaired alone to this rural 
presence-chamber, and found Xeating already there. Hearing 
of the priest's haughty pride, Richard, with a sensation of 
disgust, had figured a man something like the wretched Trang- 
xnar, strong of limb, and with a ferocious expression of coun- 
tenance. Keating appeared in his monk's humble guise ; his 
light eyes were still lively, though his hair and beard were 
snowy white ; his brow was deeply delved by a thousand lines; 
his person short, slender, bent ; his step infirm ; his voice was 
silver-toned ; he was pale, and his aspect in its lower part sweetly 
serene. Eichard looked with wonder on this white, withered 
leaf — a comparison suggested by his frail tenuity ; and agaia 
he almost quailed before the eager scrutiny of the prior's eye. 
A merchant at a Moorish mart he had seen thus scan a slave ho 
was about to purchase. At leno^th, with a look of ^'reat satisfac- 
tion, the monk said, "This fits exactly; our friends will not 
hesitate to serve so goodly a gentleman. The daughter of 
York mi^lit in sooth mistake tliee U)V a near kinsman. Thou 
comes t from Portugal, jet that could not have becu thy native 
place P" 

Kiehard started. This was the first time he had heard an 
expression of doubt of his veracity. How could he reply ? His 
word alone muvst support his honour ; his sword must remain 

aliealiied, foe bis injucer waa a pciest. Ke&tiug caui;ht hi$ 
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banglity glance, and pereeired his mistake. It was with an 
effort that lie altered his manlier^ for be exchanged with pain a 
puppet subject to bis will, for a man (prince or pretender) who 
bad objeets and a state of bis own to maintain. *' Pardon the 
obscure vision of an old man," he said ; " mjr eyes were indeed 
dim not to see tbe trae marks of a Plantagenet m your appearance. 
I was but a boy when yonr princely grandsire fell ; nor has it 
been my fortune to visit jBngland or to see yonr royal father. 
But tbe duke of Clarence honoured me with bis friendship, and 

2onr cousin J)e la Poole ackowledged my zeal in furthering; 
is projects. I am now neither prior nor commander ; but, 
poor monk as I am blMsome, I beseech your highness to com- 
mand my services." 

This swift change of lanf^rnage but ill satisfied the pride of 
Eichard, and in reply, he briefly recounted such facts as estab- 
lished his right to the name be claimed. The noble artlessness 
of his tone conquered the priest's lurking suspicions : in a more 
earnest manner ho besougnt the duke's pardon; and a cordial 
intercourse was established between them. 

The place where they met was secluded and wild ; a bower 
of trees hid it from the view of the river, and an r.brupt rock 
sheltered it behind. It was apparently accessible by the river 
only, and it was by its bank that the duke and prior had arrived. 
Nothing could equal the pictufesque solitude around them. The 
waving of the leafy bougas,the seream of the water-fowl, or the 
splashing they maae as they sprung from among the sedge and 
darted across the stream, alone interrupted the voiceless calm ; 
yetV at every moment, in his speech, Xeating stopped, as if 
listening, and cast his keen eyes, which he libelled much in calling 
dim, up the steep cran;^, as if among its herbage and shrubs some 
dreaded spy or expected messenger mifrht appoar. Tlion again 
he apologized to the duke for having selected this w ild spot for 
their interview. A price, he observed, had been set upon his 
head, and his only safety lay in perpetual watchfulness and 
never-sleeping cautior!. "My zeal in your highness's cause," 
he added, with a courtier smile, *' cannot be deemed a strange 
frenzy, since your success will not only assure my restoration to 
the ditj^nity of which I have been unjustly deprived, but prevent 
an old man from perpetually dreaming of the sword of the slayer, 
or the more t'rif^htful executioner's axe." 

Again the prior fixed his eyes on a fi?surc in the rock, adding, 
**I had o]){)ointcd to meet one in this place before your message 
was communicated to me — and in good time ; for, methinks, the 
object of your visit may be furthered by the in(eniL,a^nce I hope 

. soon toreoeiTOt Your highness must have heard at Cork of the 
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war carried on by tlie (jroat carl of Desmond and a native sept 
of tliia rctrion. Maparthy, their chief, fell during the 8tru|(gle, 
but Ills successor anri Tanist mustered his broken forces to 
avon<:e him. Tiie earl is impatient of this resistance, for his 
presence is necessary in Tliriir.oiid to drive the O'Carrols from 
that district. At liis invitation ho and Alacarthy meet this day 
to parley but a few miles hence. I was to have made one among 
them; but a bodinfjc raven told me that danirer was abroad." 

The tidings of tlie near presence of tlie earl of Desmond were 
unexpected, and mnst w elcome to the duke. He immediately 
resolved not to lose the <2;o]den hour. He eagerlv a^lci'd where 
the meeting was to be, and how speedily ixe might reach the 
spot. 

As he was thus earnestly expressing desire, a slight rustlin^^ 
caught the prior's ear : he looked up ; a human form hovered as 
in mid-air, scarcely, as it were, alighting on the precipitous rock ; 
quickly, but cautiously, it threaded its steep and tortuous path. 
A large mantle was wrapt round the mountaineer, a large white 
kerchief enveloped the head in the manner of a turban, yet the 
prince caught the outline of a female figure, which soon des- 
cended to the little plain on which tlu y stood, and advanced 
towards them ; she was evidently vcrv young, but weather-worn 
even in youth : her wild, picturesque dress concealed the pro- 
portions of her form ; her large wliite sleeves hid her arm, but 
the emaciated appearance of her face and hands, and bare feet, 
struck Eichard witli pity. She seemed astonished at seeing 
him, and spoke to his compauion in the lin<iuage of the country, 
which he did not understand : the prior's face darkened as she 
. spoke : there dwelt on it a mixture of disappointment and 
ferocity, of which it could hardly have been deemed capable by 
one who Imd hitherto seen it only bland and smiling ; swiftly, 
however, he dismissed these indications of passion, ami addressed 
the prince calmly. I cannot go," he said ; " my time is still to 
be deferred, though it shall not be for ever lost. How does your 
courage hold ? if you are not afraid of going alone with a ^uide 
whose very dialect is a mystery to you, througli a country torn 
by opposing factions ; if you do not fear ]U'('senting yourself 
friendless to a haughty noble, who deems himself sovereign in 
this domain, I will contrive that, ere four hours elapse, jou shall 
iiod yourself in Desmond's presence." 

" Pear ! " the prince repeated. His eye glanced with some 
contempt on tlie priest's cowl, whicli alone could suggest pardon 
for 8uc!i a tliought ; yet he checked himself from any angry 
disclaiming of the accusation, as he said, **^Vhatever in aiy 
presumption I may hope^ sago forethought tells me that I walk 
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a load strewn with a thousnnd dangers, left^g, it may be^toaa 
early death. Not for that wiU I &Tiftte one furlong from my 
path* Sir Prior, where ia the guide you piomiae P " 

KeatuL?, after a few minutes' reflection, instead of replying, - 
conversed again with the girl, and then addressed the duke: 
«* This hapless child is m Tietim of the wars ; she was born £yp 
hence, ana is the last surviving of my foster-sister's once bloom- 
ing family. Her mother saved my life. This child, barefoot aa 
she is, guided me hither* la not a jCeating fallen, when he 
cannot give succour to aa offspring of his fosterer's house? 
ind she, poor girl ! she has walked far for me to-day ; but she 
ill not slacken in her toil when I bid her proceed. She shall 
0 your gnido, and your grace may rely upon her ; the dog you 
fed from ita birth were less faithful. Now, at the hour of noon, 
Desmond meets Macarthy of Muskerry, on Ballahourah. But 
for the bogs and streams that cross your path, it is not far ; at 
the worst, you can reach Mallow, where the^url will lie to-night, 
it is best not to delay ; for» i^ there is peace in Munater» very 
speedily Desmond will be on his way to Thomond." 

This was a fresh spur to Richard. He accepted the pn^ered 
guide, who listened attentively to Keating's instructions given in 
her native tongue. He followed the girl but a short distance ere 
he looked back ; the prior was gone } the solitude of the wild 
crags and shrubs alone met his eye. Meanwhile his companion 
stepped forward, motioning him to follow. They plunjrpd into 
the brake ; the sun rose high ; the birds winged their glad flight 
among the trees. Now toiling up aateep, now wading a stream, 
now entangled in a thicket, now stepping lightly over boggy 
earth : now meditating on Andalusia, and now wondering at his 
present position, Kichard followed his swift and silent guide 
through the wild country between Buttcvant and Mallow. 

Already the meeting between ihe v:\rl of Desmond rind 
Macarthy, the chief of ^Inskerry, was at aii end. They parted 
with fair words aiul exasperated thoughts. The native lord 
could ill brook the settler's haufi;iit,y assumptions ; nor O- raldino 
endure the obstinate pride of the conquered native. bUii their 
relative positions enforced a peace. 

They had separated, and after a liasty repast, spread on the 
heathy side of Ballahourah, the earl proceeded towards Mallo\r. 
Jle surrounded by warriors, who all claimed the Geraldine 
name, and who variou.^ly distinj^uished th( iri^^elves as the \N'liilo 
Kniglit, tiie XniLdit of Tv<'rry, and liie Jviiii^lit of the (ilea. 
There was Lord Fermoy, his father-in-law, and others of the 
lloclies. Nor did all tht* !i:ilive chiefs ahserit themselves. One 

sister oi the earl had married Maeartky iieagh ; auothert aa 
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(yBri«iit whoM dmgiitet had mtermanbd widi ut OXkmlS^ 
all this in defiance of the Bngltsh law, which forbade such 
aUiaaoeSy thnmgfa which, the father of ikM pteeent eail wtia 
beheaded in the year 1467. Their antique ooatume, tight truiae, 
saffron tnnic8> and flawing robes» diittnguiahed them from the 
Saxons ; yet these had not followed the fiuihioDS of the times, 
bat dressed in the garb nsed by the courtierB of Edward the 
TfainL 

Maurice, tenth earl of Desmond, was brave even to a proverb. 
He loved war, and deemed himself rather king of Desmond, 
tban a chief of SD^lish descent. To extend and secure his 
possessions, rendering' them at once independent of his sore* 
reign and of the native chieftains, was the aim of his life. He 
now meditated the invasion of Xbomond ; but Macarthy's angrj 
demeanour showed that he must mt be left unehedced in his 
rear. Where is my cousin Barry-^where the lord of But- 
tevan^— the chief of the BarrymoresP Flying before a slip of 
parchment indited in far London, as if my swora held not better 
sway in these regions than a Parliament attainder I Were he . 
here, (he O'Carrolls should hear the thunder of my arms ere 
this moon waned. Muskerry could make no gathering in the^ 
▼ales, while Barry sat on his perch at Buttevant." 

The earl had time to waste in thought, as he was borne along 
*^t the age of fifteen, pushing rashly forward in an assault, he 
received a wound in his leg, which lamed him for life, so that 
he was carried about in a litter, and went by the name of 
Claudus ; yet he was not deemed the less an experienced und 
gallant warrior. With the virtues of a chieftain he possessed 
the defects : M unster was his world ; his universe was peopled 
by the Geraldines, the Macarthys, the Barrys, Donegans, Bar- 
retts, Eoches, O'Briens, O'Carrolls, and the rest ; he disdained 
his noble brethren of the pale. He considered it a mark of 
distinction to be exempted by a law from attendance of Par- 
liament and the government of the land ; he saw in the king of 
England, not his monarch, but the partizan of Ormond, and 
therefore an enemy. This, and an ancient alliance, linked him to 
the cause of the English outcast prince, who solicited his aid ; 
he had replied favourably to his request ; but his interests and 
the conquest of a kingdom must be delayed, while he subdued 
the half-naked septs who insulted his power. 

While thus busied, reflecting upon the events of the day, the 
earl Bat silent and thoughtful. Suddenly, at a turn in the road, 
he called on his followers to stop ; his eye litjhted up, — he saw 
two horsemen swiftly approaching — Lord Barry was the fore- 
most rider, forgetting his lameness in his joy^ the noble 
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warrior almost thrc^v liimself from tlie litter, as he cried, ** Jesu 
epecd you, my lovinn^ cousin 1 spur on ! spur on ! rcinembor 
your bad^^c, Boutcz en avant ! No enemy ever turned liis bank 
on your sword to avoid, so cafjcrly as my arms will open to 
receive you ! Were you bound for Mallow P*' 

"No, my noble coz," replied Lord Barry, "I am fur Ivilne- 
mulla^h ; ail eaglet I liave nursed has win«jed its way tliilher, 
and I fear may suffer injury in niv absence j for he is 3'ouiig, 
and his pinions all untried." 

"Leave him to his fate, my lord," said the earl; if he bo 
a faithful bird ho will tind his way back to his fosterer; mean- 
while the kiDg of eagles, thy coubm Desmond himself, has need 
of thee." 

** One word, dear Maurice, will explain the qfreater duty that 
I owe my princely fowl. The White Rose of Eno^land, mi?isin(r 
liim, loses all ; you, I, each, and every one of us, are his servants 
and must become his soldiers." 

" Cousin," replied Desmond, " one son of York made my 
father, ^\ hose soul ( lod assoilzie ! Lord Deputy ; another 
chopped ofl' his head — so much for the White Hose ! , Still 
I allow this new Lancastrian kin^^ is a bitterer enemy : he is 
a friend of the Butlers, whom the tiend confound. We will first 
subdue the O'Carrolls, humble the Maoarthys, take Coollonu; 
from Clan Cartie Kea2:h, and root out the Desies ; and then, 
when we are kin<^s of Munster, in p;ood hour let us march with 
your duke of York, and set our foot on the necks of the liulicis 
m Dublin." 

The earl spoke with rapidity and cnertry ; all jMunster 
spread before Lord Barry's mind — city, town, stronghold, held 
by ancestral enemies ; and it was wonderful what a change was 
wronorht in his mind by liis cousin's eloquence, and the names 
of all these sons of Erin, with each of whom he had a mortal 
quarrel. lie af^reed, therefore, to go with the earl to Mallow 
that evening, postponing his visit to Buttevant till the following 
day. 

8ucli were the wise counsels that stayed the miorhty power 
Barry liad promised York should rise at his name to vanquish 
England. It was better thus ; so the royal boy thouf^ht himself, 
when, welcomed by Desmond at Mallow, he looked round on 
kern and ^allowfrlass, hearing a language that was not I<]n<i:lish, 
viewing their slrantje attire and savage countenances. "It is 
not thus, my England, that I will seize on yi-u. Your own 
nobles shall place the crown on my head ; your people wield 
the sword that will injure only our common enemy. Shall I 
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make a Granada of my native land, and shed Christian blood, 
better spilt in the cause of God ai^aiiist infidel dofisP" 

When the earl of Desmond found that the prince, uhom he 
rcfjretted to receive with such cold hopes, was well content, 
notliinf^ doubtint^ tliat the <Tood-wiU of the Enp^lish would prove 
a better ally than the spears of the Irish, he conceived a sudden 
affection for him. It was no wonder ; for the in<renuousness of 
untarnished youth is ineffably winning ; and here it was added 
to a quick wit, a grace and gallantry, that shone as a vision of 
light in this wild region. 

A few days brought still greater satisfaction to all parties. 
An embassy had arrived in Cork from the kina: of France to the 
duke of York to invite him to Paris. Desmond would not 
relinquish his guest: he carried him to his noble seat at Ard- 
£unin ; and thither repaired in due time the messengers from 
Charles the Eighth. 

The chief of these was our old friend Frion, besides a french- 
man called Lucas, and two Englishmen, Stephen Poytron and 
John Tiler. The duke was not well pleased \^ ith the selection of 
Frion ; but, while this man by his singular arts of insinuation 
made good his cause, Barry showed how in two points his cause 
was benefitted by him. First, that having been secretary to 
Henry, he knew many secrets, and was acquainted with many 
circumstances that might be turned to use ; and, secondly, that 
his very attempt to entrap the prince was a proof that lie was 
fully aware of who he was ; that he would prove a useful liiik 
between Perkin Warbeck,Eichard Fitzroy,and the duke of York; 
that he need be no more trusted than was deemed expedient ; 
but that meanwhile it were good to entertain him with fair 
words. Kichard yielded ; and Frion made good use of tliis 
standing-room by which he meant to move the world. Master 
of the arts. of flattery, cunning and wise, he so ingratiated him- 
self with the duke, and afterwards with his other friends, that 
by degrees he was admitted to their confidence ; and at last 
succeeded in his chief wish, of becoming follower, secretary, 
counsellor, he called himself friend, of the English prince. 

Urged by the earl of Desmond and Lord Barry, and suf- 
ficiently inclined in his own mind, the duke accepted the French 
king's invitation, and prepared to cross to France. On the very 
eve of his departure, he was surprised by a visit from Joiin 
O'Water, of Cork. This warm-hearted old man had conceived 
a paternal love for the royal youth. He came to recommend 
his return to Cork — his taking up a kind of regal residence 
there — the not deserting a nook of his kingdom which acknow* 
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ledfed him. Ha oame too late ^--already Vke prinee was-oa 
bowl the Tenel in Youghall Harbour which was to oonvey him 
awaj. " One daj you wui return to us, my lord," said O'Water ; 
" a mtare day wiU affivd ns opportunity to prove our zeal. I 
am old; I had ^ven up public life: but I will take to the oar 
a^^ain. John O'Water will onee more be mayor of Cork, and 
hi8 right beloved Sovereign ahaU command him in his seirice/' 
The good man departed; with blessings, thanks, and fi^ad 
prognostics, Desmond and Barry also took leave of him. The 
wind was fair, the sea smooth : before morning they lost sight 
of the hospitable diores of Ireland, and turned their tiioug^ts 
from its quarrels, its chieftains, its warm hearts, and kind 
receptiiMi, to the civilized land of France, and the more in« 
fluential protection promised by its king to the royal adventuter. 

t 
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Long die thy happy days before tty deatb ; 

And, after many leriR'thcried hours of prief, 
Die neither mother, wile uor England's queen ! 

8«AasvsAiis. 

The voyage of the duke of York was easy and auspigioui. He 
repaired to Paris ; and all the exiled Yorkigts« to the number of 
one hundred ^enUemen, instantly gathered round him, offering 
him their servioe8> and forming his court. Charles assigned him 
magnificent apartments in the Tuileries, and appointed a guaid 
of honour, under the command of the Icnrd of Concressault, 
who» as was the case with every one who approached him, soon 
became warmly attached to the princely youth. Having just 
concluded a peace with Britanny by marrying its young duchess, 
the king of France found himself in so prosperous a state at 
home, that he began to look abroad for wars, and resolved to 
invade Naples, to whose crown he had a claim. Meanwhile, the 
utmost splendour and gaiety reigned in Paris \ — balls» touma- - 
xnentSi and hunting-parties, succeeded one to the other; now to 
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celebrate a marriage — now to grace the entrance of some noble 
gentleman into the order of knighthood. Charles was an aniial)lo 
prince — his queen a beautiful and spirited lady — the duke of 
Orleans an accomplished and adventurous cavalier. Thev all 
vied in acta of courtesy and kindness towards tiieir royal visiior. 
There was an innocence in Eichard's vivacity, an ini^onuonsnoss 
in his reliance on their protection, that particularly captivated iho 
chivalrous Orleans and the fair Queen Anue. How changed 
the scene from the wilds of Ireland and the sonii-bnrbarous halls 
of the Desmond ! The courtly and soft grace of the J'rench, 
different from the dignity of the Spaniard, was irresistible to the 
inexperienced youth. It seemed to him that his standard was 
set up here for ever. No change could sully the fair favour of 
these illustrious iriends. All young as he was, to be treated as 
rightful king of England by this potent government satisfied for 
the moment his ambition. He and his English friends welcome 
everywhere, all honoured — himself beloved — were the ascendant 
star in Paris. O'Maurice of Desmond ! O'Barry, and good, 
honest-hearted O ' Water ! — thou^jh still he ackno\^ledtred your 
kindness, how did your uncivilized hospitalities £Eule before the 
golden splendour of Kiiig Charles's court! 

York mi^lit by ilie sober be blamed tor yielding to the current, 
for setting liis swelling canvas with the favouring wind — exulting. 
It was a boy's blindness ; the unsuspiciousness oi" inexperience j 
the fault lay in the falsehood ; and that was not his. 
* On the sixth of October Henry the Seventii landed at Calais ; 
on the nineteenth he sat down belore Boulogne, with sixteen 
hundred men-at-arms, and twenty-five thousand infantry. Charles 
could not much fear the tardy operations of his foe; but the 
name of an English invasion, so associated with defeat and 
disaster, was portentous to the French : besides, Charles was 
eager to prepare for his Italian wars. Thus disposed, peace was 
easily brought about. One only obstable presented itself. 
Henry insisted that the newl3^-arrlved duke of York should be 
delivered up to him Charles rejected the proposition with dis- 
dain : the negotiations were suspended, and the French king 
grew uneasy : it was no pleasant thing to have thirty or forty 
thousand of those English in the kingdom, who had disputed it 
inch by inch, at tlie expense of so much misery and slaughter, 
with his grandfather. Their king was averse to war; but tlio 
body of the army, the nobles, and leader?, ardently desired it: 
some intrigue, some accident, might light up a train to be 
quenched only by seas of blood ; and all this for a prince, in 
whom, except that he was gallant and unfortunate, Charles took 
no ooncem. 
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Biohaardt basking in the noon-daiy of regal faronr, of a sadden 
felt a cloud spread athwart his sunshine, and a chill take place 
of the glowing warmth. The complaints of his followers, prin- 
cipallj of Lady Brampton, opened his eyes; for the king and 
princes, on the eye of betraying him, were in manner kinder than 
ever. Firsts Queen Anne asked this lady, if it were not the 
duke*s intention to repair to Flanders, to claim the support of the 
Lady Margaret. It seemed as if nothing was to be spoken of but 
^Brussels, me Low Countries, Maximilian of Austria, and, above ' 
all, the virtues and sagacity of the illustrious widow of Charles 
the Sash. In youth we fure slow to understand the^ covert 
lan^age of duplicity* Frion was next put in re^aisition ; he 
arrived in Paris after ten ^ys' absence, with an invitation to her 
so-named nephew from the dnchess of Burgundy ; and when, 
from the disinclination of the French to an act of glarin<^ inhos* 
pitality, and of the English so to pain the confiding spirit of their 
prince* he was still kept darkling, suddeniv one night his friend, 
the sire de Concressault, visited hun. He broa<;ht many sugared 
words from his sovereigns ; but the end was, that their ever dear 
friend, and most honoured guest, the duke of Yorkrwould render 
them special pleasure, if, for some short time, he would visit 
Brussels. The fiery spirit of youth blazed forth at a dismission, 
still more when Concressault added, that horses were already 

Srepared, and everything 'arranged for his immediate departure; 
'o qualify this insult, Concressault could best bring his own 
warm, affectionate feelings. He loved the English nrince, and 
by the frankness of his explanations, soothed him, while he made 
tlie wound deeper, by showing whence it was directed, and that 
Henry Tudor's was the the master-hand. 

This name calmed York by elevating his thoughts above the 
actual evil. ** It is weU, my lord : I shall obey," he said ; " I 
had forgotten myself; and your monarch's kindness was an 
opiate to my unripened purpose. I might have lived his happv 
^iiest ; reigning over the iBnglish hearts around me, forgetful, 
like Dan Uljsse of old in the Lotus land, of my native isle, and 
rightful kingdom. I thankf my enemy he has not permitted this : 
his insults rouse me; his injuries place the sword in my hand; 
on him fall the harm." 

The French sovereigns did all they could to salve this ill* 
favoured wound. The duke of Orleans visiteli York at the 
moment of his departure; his English partizans were loaded 
with presents ; he quitted France ; and, on the day following, 
the treaty of peace with England was signed* 

Pride, indignation, and heroic resolve sustained the duke under 
this insult; but violent, angry emotion was foreigu to his dispo- 
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sition, and only kept alive in his bosom at tho expense of much 
Bufiering. Hovr gladly he took reru«i;c from these painful sensa- 
tions iu the gratitude and affection inspired by his noble int. 
Margaret had never seen him; the earl of linooln. Lady 
Brampton, Lovel, Plantagenet, and others were vouchers for his 
truth ; still his first unsapported appearance in Ireland, and his 
lout; absence in Spain, engendered doubts, not in her mind, but 
in Maximilian and other nobles and counsellors around her. 
She replied to their arguments, but they remained unconvinced ; 
at once, therefore* to justify her acknowledgment of him in their 
eyes, and to force them to the same credence as herself, she 
caused his first audience to be a solemn one, nor gave him a 
kinswoman's reception until he had proved his right to it. 

He, who has heard some one falsely traduced and vilely caluru- 
niated, and, if not quite believing the detraction, yet impelled by 
it to some distaste of its object, and when that object appeared, 
radiant in innocence, attended by the dignity of truth and con- 
scious worth, at once has yielded to the evidence of sense, will 
have some understanding of what passed in the mind of Iklarga- 
ret of Burgundy. None could resist the frank, blue, nnclmded 
eye of the prince; that voice and manner, replete with simplicity 
and native nonour. He replied to the duchess's questions briefly 
or otherwise, as appeared most pertinent, but in a way that van- 
quished the most sceptical person present. The warm*hearted 
duchess had hardly contained herself from the moment she 
beheld this youthful image of her dead brother. As the tones 
of a remembered melody awaken from sweet and bitter associa* 
tion unbidden tears, so did his voice, his gestures, the very 
waving of his glossy curls, strike the mute chords of many a for- 
gotten memory* As soon as she saw beUef and satisfaction in 
the countenances of those around her, she no longer restrained 
herself ; with tears she embraced him ; with a broken voice she 

£ resented her nephew to all around. !Now to heap favours on 
im was her dear delight ; she loved not the name of the duke 
of York, because, his pretensions admitted, he was something 
more; but he objected firmly to the empty title of king, and 
reiterated bis determination to assume that only at Westminster. 
So slie invented other names; the nrince of England, and the 
White liose of Enj^lund, were those ne went by ; she appointed 
him a guard of thirty halberdiers in addition to that formed by 
his English followers. Nor did she rest here ; it was her ardent 
wish to place him on the throne of his father. The ^lad welcome 
she gave to the Yorkists, as, from far exile in distant lands, or 
obscure hiding in England, they repaired to her nephew's court, 
her diaoourse of succour, armies, plots quickly raised a spirit 
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ihat spfead to the near idaad} and the mmonr of this new 
White Bose beeame a watch-word of hope for Tork« of fear for 
Lancaster. 

The riches and magnificence of the now eztingatshed house of 
Burgundy, almost equalled that of Paris ; their oayaliers were as 
noble ana as gallant ; their toomaments and feasts as gay and 

pompous. The prince felt his situation much changed for the 
Detter. His aunt's warm affection was more worth than Charles's 



visitor, here one of the fumilj-~his interests apparently bound up 
with theirs. His long-tried friends ezj^lted in his position i 
Planta<renet and Lady Brampton congratulated each other. The 
English exiles, Sir George Neville and Sir John Taylor, the one 
proud and discontented, the other extravagant and poor, Uessed 
the day which gave them dignity and station, as chief attendants 
and counsellors of the noble York. One friend he missed : his 
childhood's companion, his gentle nurse, his beloved Monina. 

She had accompanied Lady Brampton to Paris, when intelli- 
gence came of Trangmar's treachery, of the falsehood of his pre- 
Ssnsions ; and, at the same time, letters were covertly conveyed 
to Lady Brampton from the dowager queen, in which mention 
was made of this man as a trustwortny agent: the Yorkists 
desired much to fathom this mystery, and to have some explicit 
elucidation from the imprisoned Elizabeth. As they canvassed 
the various modes by which this might be accomplished — the 
disguises that might be assumed — Monina preferred an earnest 
prayer, that she might be permitted to undertake the task ; a 
thousand circumstances rendered this desirable — she would be 
entirely unsuspected, and she was fully acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Three days before Kichard landed in 
France from Ireland, Monina crossed to En^^land — she assumed 
a pilgrim's garb, and without danger or much difficulty, arrived 
at London from the seacoast. 

The sudden apparition of Eichard, first in Ireland, and after- 
wards in Paris, was a stunning blow to Henry. No Tranjjmar 
arrived to explain the riddle ; and, in spite of his caution and his 
cruelty, he had been unable to avert the event he dreaded — nothing 
could he do now better than to scoff at his rival, and to oppose 
his statements with counter declarations ; spreading around his 
spies to stop at its very outset any symptom of rebellion in 
England. He caused stricter watch than ever to be set on the 
nnfortunate Elisabeth Woodville, who had been for six years the 
mehuieholy inmate of her convent prison. All necessity of caul iou 
there was soon to be at an end ; her health had lonfr deelined— 
bit^j she bad wasted to ameie Bhadow» so that tiie cunimuauc^ 
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of life in her attenuated fnime appeared a miracle: a feelinj^ 
of suffocation prevented licr from Ivin;; down ; she sat propped 
hy pillows : her ileshless hands incapable of any office, lii r 
cheeks fallen in ; her eyes nlone — last retreat of the spirit of life 
^;;leamed brightly amid the human ruin. So Jon<^ had she been 
thus, that her death, apparently so near, was hardly feared by 
those around. Henry almost considered her dan^jer as a new 
artifice, and absolutely refused her last request, to be permitted 
to see hor daughter and grand -children once again. Her last 
hour a[>proachcd ; and none were near save the nuns of the 
convent, who almost revered her as a saint. 

There arrived at the monastery a pilgrim, with relics collected 
in Araby and Spain. She was admitted into the parlour; and 
one simple sister asked for some wonder-working relic that 
might give health to the dying. The pilgrim heard of Eliza- 
beth's hopeless state : she begged to be adiiiilted to her presence, 
that she might tr\' the virtues of a j)reciou9 balsam given her by 
the monks of Alcala-la-Heal in Spain. IClizabcth was informed 
of her request : when last she had heard of iier son, ho was at 
Alcala — ail the strength that had prolontred her life now roused 
itself; with earnestness she desired that the Spanish niauleii 
might be admitted to her presenee. It was Henry's express 
command tliat none should see her; but she was dying; Lis 
power, so soun to be at end, might well slacken in its rigour at 
the very verge of its annihilation. 

The pilgrim knell beside the queen's couch — the nuns, 
commanded to retreat, observed a miracle — ^the dying appeared 
again to live ; the grim spectre, who had planted ^his banner in 
the chamber, retreated for a moment, as JSlissabeth liBtened to 
Monina'^ whispered words, '* Oh, for one hour more," she cried, 
" I have so much to say. He comes then, my son comes ! Oh, 
rouse England with the tale — Sir William Stanley, yon must 
visit him-^id him not draw his sword against my Ji)dward*8 
son. Say to tibe dean of St. Fanrs^I feel faint," she continued, 
*• my voice fails me — must leave all unsaid, save this — His 
sister must not doubt his truth ; Henry must not shed the blood 

his wife's brother." 

** Madam," said Monina» let me bear some token to my lady 
the queen." 

jL token— no words can these weak finp^ers trace. Yet stay ; 
in the missal there is a prayer wliich each day I addressed to 
heaven to preserve my son. Bear the missal to my Elizabeth, bid 
her listen to you, and believe." 

With ^trembling hands the younjj girl took the small, but 
0plendid volume. The queen then dismissed her with a faintly 
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' Bpokeu blessing and a prayer. Before night all was over — the 
cause of hep son moyed her no more — her sorrowing heart . 
reposed from every strife — she died. The vase replete with so 
much anguish was broken — the ** silver cord," that bound 
together a whole life of pain, loosened. Her existence had been 
woe ; her death was the dearest blessing she could receive from 
heaven. 
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She was most beautiful to see* 
Like a lady of a far coimtrae. 

CouiBioes. 

While in attendance on the Icing at his palace of Shene, the 
the lord chamberlain, Sir William Stanley, was informed that a 
youni; and foreiirn lady requested an audience with him. Monina 
was usiiercd in — her extraordinary beauty — her large soft eyes • 
—the fascinatinj^ sweetness of her manner, at once charmed the 
worthy gentlenuui. She spoke in good but accentuated English, 
and informed Sir William that she came from the death-bed of 
the queen ofEnLrlaiid. 

I know/' said btanlevy "that her grace has long beea ill. 
but " 

God take her to his mercy," interrupted Monina, she died 
last night." 

**I8 his majesty informed of tliis event?" Sir William asked. 

** It is not yet noon," replied the maiden ; ** by that hour the 
messengers from the convent will arrive. I have reasons for 
greater speed. I bear the royal lady's last words to her 
daughter, the queen Elizabeth ; you, mv lord, will favour me 
by procuring an immediate interview with her majesty." 

Stanley knew the aversion the kini; had to any private inter- 
course between Elizabeth and her mother. lie iDl'ormed his 
visitor that she must first obtain the king's permission for tliis 
audience, which he did not believe would be granted ; but 
Monina, without hesitation, declared that she would apply for 
it to the king, and requested the chamberlain to introduce ker. 
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Stanley, ^ood-natiired but timid, hesitated — she would not be 
denied — at last he hit \ipoa an expedient. Henry had '^ouc out 
liawiiin^ in the park : it" alio would place herseH* at the {^ate on 
his return, she might prefer her prayer — ^he would be near to 
inBure her being heard. 

IS^oontide was approached. The sport was over, and the royal 
party on their return. Henry rode foremost with Morton, 
his retinue followed at a slower pace, conversing:; ff^^ily 
about the birds ; now and then hazarding a remark on tlie w ar, 
80 oft delayed, at last declared. They were interrupted by the 
arrival of Sir William Stanley, who communicated to the king 
the tidings of the dowager queen's death. Six long years had 
passed since the battle of Stoke, and the commencement of 
Elizabeth Woodville's imprisonment. She was Ibrgotten at 
court. Many there had never seen her ; few remeinl)eri»d her 
as the reigning queen of England. Her history v» as almost 
like a romance of the olden time ; yet, forgotten during life, her 
death clouded the hilarity of those who heard it. Among those 
most affected by these tidings, as was natural, was her son, the 
marouess of Dorset ; he hastilj^ rode up to receive from 
Stanley's own lips confirmation of the news. Feeling that of late 
ho had almost lurgotten and wholly neglected his mother, a 
sudden visitation of remorse was blended with the grief that 
choked his voice, and blinded his eyes with tears. Henry, who 
was attached to him, viewed with pity the bitter regret of his 
gay, unheeding kinsman, and bade him, ero ruder tou^^ucis 
proclaimed it, bear the m^ lanclioly tidings to his royal sister. 
Dorset, gladly escaping from iliu throng, rode swill Iv forward. 
Meanwhile the order of the ride was disturbed. Tiic iiubles 
conversed earnestly together. After a few questions, Henry 
remained lost in thought : eager p(^rliaps to know whether her 
secret had died with her ; and viewing in her demise one master 
testimony the less in favour of his young competitor. Stanley 
a\A'aited with some inquietude for the moment when they should 
encounter Moniua. Tiiey passed the park gate. She was not 
there. Henry pursued his way, and cuiered the palace. Sail 
she did not appear. 

Lord Dorset had ridden on with the speed of a man whosecka 
to escape from himself. Death has more power in its mere 
Bound, than the enchanting touch of a wizard's rod. She was 
dead — how awful was that word! — the unfailing friend, his 
mother! All his remissness towards her took a monstrous 
form : be felt that if he had wearied Henry with prayers, he 
might have extorted some mitigation of her suffering ; and it 
would liaTa consoled her in her solitude, to hare received the 
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balmy medicine of filial tenderness, which he had neglected to 
pay. At that moment he would have ^iven his marquisate to 
a be^j^ar, to have purchased the memory of one action done to 
soothe her wofiil end. The pomp of a funeral — masses for her 
soul — these were small compensations, which her arch enemy, 
even Henry himself, could, and probably would concede. The 
voire of affection — the duteous affection of a child — he onlj 
could have afforded ; and he had withheld it. 

Monina stood at the park gate, attended by her Spanish 
domestic, whose singular costume alone must attract regard. 
** What do you here, maiden ? " cried Dorset ; ** the king and 
his court will speedily pass this way : this is no £tting place 
for you.** 

** I am Jiere,*' slie replied, " to see and speak to your king. I 
come to prefer a request in the name of one whom God take to 
his place ; she can disturb him no more.** 

** You are from BermonJsey — from " The words choked 

Dorset. Monina continued: — "I come from the death-bed of 
the Lady Elizabeth of England.'* 

** What demand would you make on his majesty P " said the 
marquess ; do you seek a guerdon for jour pains ? Speak, then, 
to me — I am her son.** 

He was about to draw forth his purse ; but her look, which, 
grew animated, prevented him, as she said, **I come on a holy 
errand. The dying lady commanded me to convey her last 
wcrds to her royal daughter. I seek permission from your king 
to fulfil her wish.** 

Dorset was thoughtless and eager. He saw no objection that 
Henry could have that his bister should have the last message 
from her now dead parent; so without hesitation he told tlio 
maiden that by Henry's permission he was now about to com.- 
munieate the sad intelligence to the queen, and that she might 
accompany him. 

It is thus by siii ill invisible threads that Fate weaves the 
intricate web of our lives. All hung by the slenderest tissue : 
had I^Ionina seen Henry, most assuredly he would have pre- 
vcnlcd the interview she soughi, and have xised Iiis utmost craft 
to discover whether the tatal S( crct made a part of the queen's 
message. IsTow his sagacity, his caution, his severity were of no 
avail. Monina stood in the presence of his wife. 

Six yeani had considerably altered Elizabeth ; habitual fear 
had engendered a moral timidity, which was not natural to her, 
for she wag the daughter of a proud race : her sweetness, her 
affectionate disposition still remained ; but her soul was sad, 
and she looked pale and inanimate. The news of her mother's 
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death moyed her to tears. One expression of bitter regret 
' burst from her lips s it was mingled with blame of her oonsort ; 
and she checked herself, while she wept still more abundantly. 
Dorset felt nneasy at the sight of female tears ; he longed to 
escape. Moninas request for a private interview came to 
liberate liim ; he presented her to his sister, and hurried away. 

Elizabeth eagerly asked many questions concerning ner 
mother's dying moments. The Spanish maiden, wondering at 
her own success, fearful of interruption, presented the missal, 
and then hastened to declare the motive for which it was sent. 
She opened the jewelled clasps, and showed the queen the prayer 
written in her mother's hand on a blank leaf of the brilliantlj- 
illaminated patjes." Rapidly the enthusiastic girl detailed the 
escape, the exile of the duke of York, while Elizabeth, not 
daring to believe her own senses, astounded, terrified, looked 
with large open eyes on the animated countenance of her lovely 
visitant. Before Monina paused, or gave time for an answer, 
they were interrupted by the entrance of Sir William Stanley. 
He started when he saw Monina, nor did the confused look of 
his queen, as she hastily dosed the fatal volume, tend to re-asRure 
him. He came to announce a visit from Henry to Elizabeth, 
frightened at what he saw, he hardly permitted a slight inter- 
change of greetinfr, but hurried Monina away, through a door 
hid by the tapestry, down a narrow staircase into a garden, 
and then by a small gate that opened on a court. In this 
court was placed the entrance to the apartments of the pages 
and esquires of the king. Stanley unlocked the gate cautiously, 
hesitating before he permitted his fair companion to pass on, in 
the fear that some mischievous boy or pryin^r servitor iriio^ht bo • 
there to wonder at and question wherefore he led tlie maiden 
from the queen's garden throuf^h a door, sacred, and never opened, 
into the resort of wild and dissolute youth. As he unclosed the 
wicket, at its very entrance, standing so that in spite of erory 
caution a full view of Monina was at once afforded, stood a 
jonn^ man, whose countenance bespoke liim to be ever on the 
alert for gamesome tricks or worse mischief. His lirst aspect 
was that of recklessness ; his second spoke of baser habits ; and 
athwart both broke gleams now of better feelings, now of 
desperate passion. He had heard the rusty bolts move, and 
perceived the slow opening of the door. Xnowing how sacred 
was the respect enforced towards this ingress to the queen's 
retirement, he stood close to discover and shame any intruder. 
** In ^ood season, my Lord Chamberlain ! " he at first exclaimed, 
vexed to find no cause for taunt, till perceiving his fair com- 
paniona the expression of his countenance changed to irony, as 
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be cried, Whither so fast and fearfully, my good lord P Does 
her grace deal in coniaraband ; and art thou the huckster? '* 

As iU luck will bave it, wild Sobia Clifficod i " eiied Stanley, 
angrily. 

liCajf we are brothers in wildness now, fair sir," retorted the 
other ; " and I claim my part here." 

Clifibrd approached Monin a ; but Stanley interposed r ** Waste 
your ribaldiy on me, good knight^ but spare this child. Let us 
pass in all speed, I pray you." 

Monina drew bacK ; but Clifford still followed, " Cliil l ! In 
good hour she is young ; and but that burning suns have made 
her cheek tawny, I mi^ht call her fair. She is well worth your 

£ains, and I praise them. Sweet mistress, I am beholdea to my 
lOrd Chamberlain for makin^^ us friends." 
Ho was runnino^ on thus; but Monina, collectinoj her spirit?, 
raised her large eyes on him. His name had caught her ear ; she 
remembered partly having seen him on the night of their lii^^lit 
from Tournay ; and frequent mention had subsequently been 
made of him by the eousms. She began—" Sir Robert Clifibrd^ 
X know you will not harm me.** 

"Thanks for that knowledge, pretty one," cried the youth; 
"old grey-beards only, with frozen hearts (pardon me. Sir 
"William !), could injure thee ; thou art sure of good from tall 
fellows (though in troth tall I am not) like me." 

Sir William writhed with impatience ; again and again he 
would have interrupted tlie intruder. Monina replied : — "We 
have met before — when you served him I now serve. I speak in 
his name : for the sake of Pebkin Warbeck, detain me no 
longer. JSToble sir, I attend you. Sir CMbrd yields respect to 
the words I have spoken.*' 

** They are strange indeed, maiden,** he replied, " and I must 
hear more of this. We have met before, 1 now believe ; and 
we must meet again. Meanwhile, I will keep off birdcatchers 
till you and his reverence get clear of these limed twip^vS. Ah ! 
I see a gallant ; I will go draw William d'Aubigny a^ide while 
you pass forth.** 

And now again Sir William proceeded on his expedition, and 
conducted his gentle companion beyond the precincts of the 
palace. As they parted one from the other, Monina, in a brief, 
energetic manner, delivered the message of the departed queen 
to the good chamberlain : he was more disconcerted than sur- 
prised, and the reflection that Clifford was a party to the secret, 
added to his consternation. He felt how I'ar he was compro- 
mised by the introduction of Monina to the young queen ; fear 
for a while palsied his better feelings : he replied only by- 
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eDtreatlDg her not to remain longer in Londoa, Imt to embarfc in 
«U haste for Prance: he then quitted her, jet again eame back 
to ask where she aojonmed in town, and tumea awav a aeoond 
nme» aa if to escape from his better self, and from the interest 
he felt in King Edward'a son, which impelled him to aak • 
thousand qnestions. 

He retorned to the courtyard of the palace, and fomid Clif« 
ford pacing its length' in deep thought Monina'a worda had 
awakened a tibonsand ideas in hia unquiet bosom. Since th# 
event to which she referred, when he d^vered Bichard from 
■Frion's hands, he had run a headlong, ruinous course. No 
character can be wholly evil ; and Clifford's was not destitute 
of good, though OTergrown and choked up by weedj yices, so 
that^ his better nature toe often ser?ed but as a spur and in- 
centive to folly and crime. He was generous ; but that led to 
rapacity; since, unable to deny himself or others, if he de» 

riled himself one day, on the next he engaged in the most 
perate enterprises to refill the roid. He was Dold — ^that made 
him fearless in doing wrong ; and to drown the gentle spirit 
of humanity, which, too often for his own peace, sprung up in 
bis heart, he hardened himself in selfishness ; then, as his sen- 
sitive, undisciplined nature receiyed new impressions, he was 
cowardly, cruel, and remorseless. He had neVer forgotten the 
princely boy he had sayed : he turned to that recollection as to 
one of the few oases of yirtue in the far extended desert of ill, 
oyer which, in hours of satiety or despondency, his sickening 
memory wandered* Indeed, he was yet too young to be decidedly 
yiciouB : for at one-and-twenty a thousand mere human impulses, 
unrepressed by worldly wisdom, occasion sallies of kindly sym- 
pathy. The worst was, that Clifford was a ruined man : his 
fortunes were nought, his reputation shaken on its base; he 
Veiled, by an appearance of hilarity and recklessness, the real 
despair that gnawed at his heart, when he considered all that 
he might have been^-^he worse than nothing that he was. 
Hitherto he had, to a great degree, blinded the world, and he 
longed for some adventure, some commotion, either public or 
private, that should refill his emptied money-ba^s, and paint 
nim fair in men's eye's ; all these considerations mingled incon- 

Suonsly to make him wish to know more of the outcast di^ke. 
e awaited the return of Stanley — he learned the name of the 
Spanish girl : as they spoke, both became aware that the other 
possessed a serret each dreaded to avow. Clifford first dashed 
through the flimsy barrier of useless discretion, and related his 
adyenture at Lisle; meantime Sir William broke forth in 
lamentation^ that young Sichard should have been induced to 
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quit the secnrify of private life, to enter on an nneqnal and 
blootly contest, wliic-h could only end in dostruction to himself 
and his partizans, while England would again he niado the toinb 
of the Irish (the landings of liit^liard at Cork was all that was 
then kriowu), whom he mi<^ht allure from their w oods and bo^^s 
to ravaire the more gifted sister isle. A new light was lotTn 
on Clifi'ord at these words. Was the game already playing — 
the box shaken — the die about to fall P This required his atten- 
tion, and determined his luilf-formed purpose of visiting, that 
same night, the daughter of de Faro. 



CHAFTEB XD:. 



CLIFF0BD*8 BB80LY8. 



His flutlier was a rig!it good lord. 

His mother a lady of liifrh de^^roe ; 
But they, aloii ! were dead him tVac, 
And he loved keeping coin^anie. 

To spend the day with merry cheer. 

To drill k aiid revel every iilcht; 
To card and dice firom eveto mom. 

It was, I wcao, liia heart** deligrht. 

It had been Monina's design to return to the protection of 
Lady Brampton, immediately on the fuirihncnt of her task in 
England. The appearance of Ciiilbrd su^x^^ested other ideas. 
It was the duty of Lvcry friend of York to declare Lis existence, 
and claim the allegiance of his subjects. It might seem a hope- 
less enterprise for her, a young foreign girl, to do this in the 
heart of the usurper's power ; and yet she fancied that she might 
attempt it with success. The most distant prospect of serving 
her beloved friend was hailed by her with romantic ardour ; 
■while the knowledge possessed by Stanley and Clifford promised 
to render her undertaking less nugatory in its effects. Her 
purpose was quickly formed. She resolred to postpone her 
departure, and to busy herself in replanting, in Tudor's owa 
citj of London, the uprooted rose-bush, parent of the spotless 
flower. None but a Woman's fond enthusiastic hoarii can tell the 

• 
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slow of joy, the thrilling gladness, that difihsed itself through her 
mme, as this plain spread itself, clear as a map, beautiful as a 

charapagno country viewed from some overtopping mountatil 
peak, to her keen mind's eye. She rode to London occupied by 
these thoughts, and on her arrival, announced to the merchant 
friend, at whose house she resided, her intention of remaimng in 
England : the vessel that vras on the morrow to hare conveyed 
her away would bear instead a letter to Lady Brampton, explana* 
tory of her hopes and intentions : tliat very night, in the seclusion 
of her chamber, she robbed some liours from sleep to write 
it ; her enthusiasm animated her expressions ; licr cheeks glowed 
as she wrote, for she spoke of services she might render to him 
who was the idol of her tliouf^hts ; though with his idea she 
consciously mingled no feeling save tliat of devoted friendsliip 
and an intense desire to benefit. The weariness of spirit that 
oppressed her in his absence, she did not attribute to him. 

Thus intently occupied, she was unaware of a parley in tlio 
room beneath growing into a loud contention, till steps upon 
the stairs recalled her wandering thoughts ; she looked up from 
her task ; but her gaze of inquiry was changed to an expression 
of heartfelt pleasure, when Sir Robert CliflTord entered the 
apartment. Here then her enterprise commenced. There was 
something that did not quite please her in the manners of her 
visitant, but this was secondary to the great good she miglit 
achieve through him. Her eyes danced in their own joy, as 
she cried, ** Welcome, gallant gentleman ! you are here to my 
wish : you come to learn how best you may prove your alle- 
giance to your rightful sovereign, your zeal in his cauae." 

These words grated somewhat on the ear of a man who had 
hitherto worn the Hed Rose in his cap, and whose ancestors liad 
died for Lancaster. He did not, therefore, reply in the spirit 
of her wish when he said, "We will not quarrel, pretty one, 
about names; sooth is it, that I came to learn tidings of my 
princely gossip, and I am right glad that fortune makes thee 
the tale-bearer. Prolong as thou wilt, I shall never crv hold 
while my eyes serve to make true harmony to the sound of your 
sweet voice." 

Much more he said in the same strain of gallantry, as ho 
placed himself beside the maiden, with the air of one whose 
soft speeches ever found ready hearing. Monina drew back, 
replying, gently, '* I am the partizan, the vowed conspirator 
for a cause, whose adherents walk as over the thread-broad 
ridge spanning an unfathomable gulph, which I have heard 
spoken of by tlie Moors in my own Granada; I beseech you, as 
you are a gentleman, reserve your fair speeches for the furtu- 
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nate ladies of your natiTe land. I vrill be a beacon light to 
guide yon, a clue for your use through a maze, a landmark to 
point your way; meaawMe;, forget me aslamjletmebea 
voice only." 

" As soon forget sunshine or moonsTime, or the chance of play 
when the dice-box rattles/' thought CMbrd, as she clasped ha 
little fingers in the fervour of her wish, and raised on bhn her 

Boft, full eyes : but thouo^h he gazed with unrepressed admiratioB, 
he said nothing as she told the story of Duke llichard's Spanish 
adventures, and last of his attempt in Ireland and the embassy 
sent to him by King Charles. How eloquently and well she told 
hia tale! speaking of him with unfeigned admiration, nothing 
disguising her zealous devotion. " Sir Clifford," she continued, 
" you arc his friend. His cause will sanctify your sword ; it will 
call you from the paltry arts of peace to the nobler deeds of 
chivalry ; it will i^ive you grace la the eyes of her you love, 
.defending and asserting your kiog." 

She paused, breathless from her own agitation ; she looked up 
into his thoughtful face and placed her hands on his ; the soft 
touch awoke him from a reverie in which he had lost liiraself. 

"Maiden," he replied, '* you plead your cause even too well; 
you have cast a spell upon me; so that at this moment I would 
readily swear to perform your bidding, but that, when I do not 
see your witch's eyes, nor hear your mairic voice, another wind 
may blow me right to the other side. Do not call this courtly 
gallantry, would by Saint Cupid that it were ! for I am not pleased 
to behold my sage self fined down into a woman's tool ; nor is it 
love ; — Thor's hammer could not knock a splinter from my hard 
heart, nor the Spanish sun thaw its seven-fold coat of ice. I 
never have loved ; I never shall : but there is some strange 
sorcery about you. When I next see you, I will draw a circle 
round, knock my head three times on the eastern flour, and call 
out * aroint ! * This twinkling light too, and darkling hour — I 
must away : — sunshine shall, when next we meet, protect me 
from your incantations. Will you trust yourself? At to- 
morrow's noon a servitor of mine shall await you at the gate of 
St. Paul's: dare you commit yourself to one in the devil's pay ?** 

All tins incoherent talk was spoken at intervals ; he rose, sat 
down, stood over her as she patiently let him run his tether's 
length: liis last words were said in an insinuating, and, as well 
as he could command, a soft voice, as he pressed her hand in hia. 
She crossed herself, as she replied, Our Lady and my cause 
shall protect me, while I adventure life fearlessly for its sake ! 
Adieu till then, sir knight : the saints guard you, and give you 
better thoughts/' 
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The cavalier proceeded homewards, considering deeply the 
part he was to act. He thouorht of what he might gain or lose 
oy siding with the duke ; and he was angry to find that the 
image of Monina presented itself even more vividly, than his 
ambitious dreams. "G-od assoil me,** thonght he. "I will 
repeat a paternoster backwards, and so unsay her sorceries. She 
has persuaded me, even as my own soul did before, that the best 
mode to mend my broken fortunes, and better stiU to regild my 
faded escutcheon, is to join Duke Kichard. Yet, after all, this 
may be mere magic ; for once I will act a wise man's part, and 
seek old gray-beard, my Lord Fitzwater." 

Lord Fitzwater endured impatiently the harsh countenance 
Henry bore to him, ever since he had permitted his young rival 
to escape. Some question of right ana law, which implicated a 
large portion of his possessions, had, as he believed, been unjustly 
decided against him through the interposition of the king, who, 
on every occasion, sought to mortify and injure the old man. 
He lived as the disgraced and impoverished servants of a court 
are wont to live, netjlectcd and forgotten. He had no family. 
He loved Kobert Clifford better than any other in the world ; 
and he, when suffering from disappointment or loss, when his 
own pain reminded him of tliat of others, sought his ancient 
friend — too seldom to please him with a show of reverence, ofteu 
enough to keep alive his affection. 

If it were good for him to aid in the replanting of the White 
Bose, so also were it well that Lord Fitzwater joined the same 
party. He talked even to himself of asking his experienced 
friend's advice ; he really meant to endeavour to seduce him into 
a companionship in the projected rebellion against Henry Tudor. 
In this spirit he paid his visit ; nearly three months had elapsed 
since his preceding one. The noble received him coldly ; so at 
once to break through the ceremony that fettered their discourse, 
he cried, " I hear from soft Sir William Stanley, that his majesty 
has again said that he will find a way to thank you for a service 
you rendered him some six years ago.** 

" I have long had knowledge of his grace's good memory on 
that point," answered his lordship, angrily ; *' and yours, 
raethiiiks, niiglit remind you of the part you played. By St. 
Thomas, Kobin, I believe you saw further in the gametban I. 
Hut what makes the king harp on this Ottt-WOrn taleP"^ 

•* Few know — we may guess. Have yoa not heard him tell of 
a new king of kerns and gallow-glasses r a phantom duke, whoso 
duchy lies without the English pale in Ireland? a ghost whose 
very name makes th(- kitig's knees knock together as he sits on 
tko throne This ruHler, who calls himself son ofBdward the 
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Fourth, the Pnnce Bichard of York» escaped from the Tower, 
bears a strange jesemblance to the hero of Lirie« Perkin 
Warbeck." 

''Would, by St. Greorge, he were the same!" exclaimed the 
noble ; ** my dagger should sever the entwined roses, ^our armed 
heels tread to dust the cankered red blossom." 

'* You speak treason, my lord," said Clifford ; " but you speak 
to a friena. Let us talk more calmly. I, the playmate of the 
imprisoned prince, know that he, Perkin Warbeck, and the Irish 
hero are the same— *this I can prove : so much for the justice of 
our cause ; as to the expediency, — ^we, my good lord, are styled^ 
Laocastrians, but our lueed therefore is small. Tudor is a ni^t^ard ~ 
kinix ; Planta^enet, a young and generous adventurer. What 
shall we say? Shall jFitzwater and Clifford place the sacred 
diadem on this boy's head, and become chiefs in the land where 
th^ now pine obscurely P " 

Lord Eitzwater fastened his keen eyes on his companion, while 
his hand involuntary grasped his dagger's hilt. '* I am not an 
old man," he cried; ''fifty-seven winters have shed no snows 
upon my head. I remember when, at Tewkesbury, I smote an 
iroa-capped yeoman who raised his battle-axe against our young 
Edward, and. clove the Tillain to the throat. I can wield the 
same weapon-— do the same deed now ; and I am thrown like a 
rusty sword nmong old armour — refused permission to lead my 
followers to Calais. War in France !— it will never be : the word 
is grown obsolete in England. Ambassadors thrive instead of 
valiant captains; crafty penmanship in lieu of straightforward 
blows. Art sure, Bobin, that this youth is King Edward's 
son ? " 

This was the first step Clifford took ; and the eagerness of 
Fitzwater quickly impelled him to spread wider the narrow circle 
of conspirators. The intelligence, meanwhile, that the king 
of France had received in Paris with meet honour a Yorkist 
pretender to the crown burst at once over England, spreading 
wonder and alarm. Some few despised the pretensions of the 
youth ; the greater number gave to them full and zealous cre- 
dence. Many, dreading Henry's sagacity and harshness, re- 
• coiled from erery thought rebellious to him ; others hailed with 
joy the appearance of a rival who would shake his throne, and 
hold forth hope of disturbance and change. As yet this was talk 
merely ; nay, there was more thought, than spoken. Men ex- 
pected that some other would make the first move, which would 
put in play the menacing forces mustered on either eide. Mo- 
ninia saw with joy the work well begun. She remembered the 
queen's injunction to seek the Dean of St. Paul's : in acquiring 
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him, many reverent and powerful partizans were secured. Iler 
presence added to the interest ^ Lich the mere name of Eichard 
of York excited. Many who disbelieved his tale were eager to 
behold Ill's lovely advocate : they listened to her syren eloquence, 
and rani^ed themselves on her side. Cliflbrd watched jealously 
the indaence she acquired. AVheu he first saw her, she had 
been an untaught girl in comparison with the graceful, self-pos- 
sessed being who now moved among them. One feeling in 
hvr heart separated her indeed from the crowd — but this was 
veiled, even to herself ; and she appeared courteous, benign to 
all. Ciifiord often flattered himself that when she spoke to him 
her expressions were more signiGcant, her voice sweeter. He 
did not love — no, no — his heart could not entertain tlic efleminate 
devotion ; but if she loved him, could saints in heaven reap 
higher glory? Prompted by vanity, and by an unavowed im- 
pulse, he watched, hung over her, fed upon her word:-?, :iiul IluI 
that in pleasing her he was for the present repaid for the zeal ho 
manifested for the duke her friend. Strange he never susj^ected 
that she was animated towards the prince by a deeper feeling. 
They had lived like near relations from their childhood ; that 
were sufficient to raise the flame that shed so bright a light over 
her soul : that he was a prince, and she the daughter of a Spanish 
mariner, forbade their union ; and ho paid the just tribute to 
innocent youth, in not juilgiug of its upright purity by the die- 
tarted reflection his depraved heart presented, whenever he 
dared turn his eyes inward. 

Foundation was thus laid in England for a momentous com- 
bination. Intelligence from the continent was gathered with 
keen interest. Early in December the army of Henry recrossed 
the Channel: they brought word of the favour and esteem 
Eiehard enjoyed at the French courts of the zeal of the exiled 
Torkists, of their satisfied assurance of his truth. Next was 
spread abroad the news of his reception by the dowager duchess 
of Burgundy, and the brilliant figure he made at Brussels. 
What step would be taken next to advance his cause F 

This was a fearful question for the actual king of England. 
He redoubled Iiis artful policy, while he wore a mask ofmere 
indifference. The Yorkists, not jet considerable enough to act 
openly, or even covertly to combine for any great attempt, felt 
fresh bonds thrown over, new and vexatious tyrannies in exercise 
against them. This served to unite and animate their chiefs ; 
they each and all resolved that, when fit opportunity armed their 
prince, their swords should at the same moment leap from the 
scabbards, darkly to be dyed ere reshcathed, or struck useless 
from their lifeless hands. The days of St. Alban's and Tewkeso 
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bury passed in all their grim conclusions before their eyes, but 
the event was worth the risk : defeated, they lost nothin£:j; vic- 
torious, they exchanged a narrow-hearted, siispicimis, exactinir 
tyrant for a chivalrous and munificent sovereign ; Henry Tudor, 
the abhorred Lancastrian, for the ^^randson of York, the lineal 
beir of Edward the Third — the true representative of the kings 
of the glorious aad long line of the Plantaganets. 



CHAPIEBXX. 

TH£ COHSPIBACT. 



Like one lost in a thoniy wood. 
That rents the thorns, and is rent with the lhoniS» 

SeekiiiL-- a way, and straying: from the way; 
Nut knowing how to find the open air, 
But toiliiig dfspeffaMy to tad it out. 

Shaesspsaeb. 

In the days of our earlier history, our commeree led ns to haro 
more intercourse with Flanders than with France. That which 
journeyed slowly and doubtfully from Paris came in all the heat 
of a first impression from the Low Countries. A train had been 
laid before, which now took lisrht and blazed throu^^li the Ivinc^- 
dom. The ducliess of Burguudy's reception of the duke of York, 
the honours rendered him at her court, tlie glad^atheriiif^ together 
of the fut;itive En-jjlish, <^ave pledge of his truth, and promise 
of glorious results. Sedition began to spring up in England on 
every side ; even as, after a mild rain in the birth of the year, a 
black, ploughed field is suddenly verdant with the young bhides 
of wheat. All who had, since the battles of Bosworth and of 
Stoke, lived in seelasion or fear ; all who from whaterer leaaoa, 
£ad taken sanctuary ; men of roined fortaneSy who desired to 
escape bondage ; came singly or in small eompanies to the coast, 
embarked for the continent, and hastened to the eonrt of tixe 
dowager of Burgundy. All discontented men, who felt them- 
selves looked coldljf on hj Tndor, to whom thej had yielded the 
throne of their natire land ; many, whom it srieved and vexed 
to see the world stagnate in changeless peace, desirous of norelty 
and glad of any pretence that edled mm into activity, dashed 
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lieadlon^y into revolt ; uor were there few, chiefly indeed among 
the nobility, who had lamented the fall of the House of York, 
and hailed gladly this promise of its resuscitation. The eonunou 
adventurers and soldiers of fortune acted on their single separate 
resolves ; the noble adherents of the White Eose drew together, 
that there miglit be plan and strength in their sehenies. They 
were cautious, for tneir enemy waa crafty and powerful; they 
were resolute, for they bated iiim. 

Out, far in the low flats bordering the river Lea, there stood, 
m a marshy hollow, a straggUug village, now effaced from the 
landscape. At its extremity was a solid, but gloomy, equara 
brick house, surrounded by a moat, which the low watery soil 
easily filled, even to overflow ; and the superfluity was received 
in a deep stagnant pool at the back of the mansion. The damp 
atmosphere had darkened the structure, and thrown a mantle of 
green moss and speckled lichen over the bricks. Its fantastically 
carved and heavy portal yawned like a black ca\ ern's mouth, and 
added to the singularly desolate appearance of the mansion. 
The village was but half inhabited, and looked as struck by 
poverty and discomfort. The house belonged to the Clii]V)rd 
family. It had been built, it was said, in Henry the Fifth's 
tune, when Sir lloger Clillord, a stern old man, following his 
sovereign to the wars, sliut up here his beautiful young wife, so 
to insure her fidelity durinij^ his absence. Among her peers arid 
gentle eumparjions, the J^aJy Clinbrd had doubtless been true to 
the bond that linked her to her lord; but, alone in this solitary 
mansion, surrounded by ill-natured peasanlj^, pining for her 
father's pleasant halls, and her girlish enjoyments, no wonder 
tliat she found her state intoleraole. A^e and jealousy are ill 
mates for youth and spri^ihtliness, and suspicion easily begets 
that which it abhors even to inuijxine. One who had loved her 
in her virgin days introduced himself into her suite ; the brief 
moiiths of stolen happijass passed by, and the green stagnant 
pool was, they said, the cold sepulclire of the betrayed lovers. 
Since then, during the wars of York and Lancaster, this house 
bad been the resort of Clifford's followers : and, when the White 
Kofie became supreme, that alone of the family poMesBions had 
not been forfeited to the crown : it was the Iftst relic of Sir 
Bobert's fortunes. His few tenantry, hard pressed for rent to 
satisfy his necessities, had deserted their abodes; the green 
acres had passed into other hands ; a band of poor cotters alone 
remained, and this old house haunted by the ghosts of those who 
slept beneath the wayeless uool, dilapidated, disfunushed. Yet 
here the wild knight had held lawless carousals ; hither he some- 
times fled to hide after some ruinous loss, or when he was pursued 
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by those who sought to avenge insults committed during drunken 
brawls. 

"Vow it would seem some orgie was meditated : liveried ser- 
vants, one or two only bearing Clifiord's coat, the rest woarinor ^ 
dillerent badges, as belonging to difierent masters, had arrived 
during tlie previous day. Some of the ruined huts were pulled 
down to supply firewood, and the old chimnies sent out volumes 
of smoke; various carts, laden, some with eatables, fat l)ueks, 
young calves, pheasants, hares, and partridges, piles of bread, 
seven hooped casks of wine, were unladen in the mildew-stained 
hall. Other carts followed the first, bearing bedding, apparel, 
furniture, and, it was whispered by the idling villagers, arms. 
Several apartments were strewed thick with rushes, and the 
blazing fires, in spite of the tattered plaster and stained ceilings, 
imparted cheerfulness to the rooms. There was need of internal 
warmth ; a thick snow-storm fell, sheeting the low fields, which, 
uninterspersed by trees, now looked doubly wild and drear. The 
waters of the moat and pool were frozen ; a sharp north wind 
whistled round the house. For the first time for many years its 
poor dependents were cheered daring the severe season by the 
ornmbs, or rather large portions of superfluous food, from the 
mansion of their landTora* 

The first guest that arriyed came in a close litter, attended by 
a Moorish serviantt and Glifibrd himself on horseback. Monina 
had forgotten her Flemish home : bright Andalusia— -its orange 
grores, myrtle and geranium hedges, the evergreen forests which 
embowered AlcaJa, and tiie fertile laughing Vega of Granada^ 
formed her image of such portions of fair earth, as, unencum- 
bered by houses, afforded on its green and various surface 
sustenance to his inhabitants. She shivered before the northern 
blast, and gazed appalled on the white plain, where the drifting 
snow sliifted in whole showers as the wind passed over it. The 
looks of the people, sallow, ill-clothed, and stupid, made her turn 
from contemplating them, as she yet answered the contemptuous 
and plaintive remarks of her Spanish attendant in a cheerful, 
deprecating voice. 

For two successive days other guests continued to arrive. 
They were chiefly men of note, yet came attended by few domes- 
tics. There was Lord Fitzwater, dissatisfied at the part of rebel 
he was forced, he thought, to pl^ ; and on that account he was 
louder than any ajrainst Kin^ Henry. Sir Simon Mountford 
was ii Yorkist of the days of Edward the Fourth; he personally 
hated liichmond, and looked on llichard's as a saered cause. 
Sir Tiiomas Thwaitcs had been a friend of the earl of Elvers, 
and gladly seized this occasion to avenge his deatbi attributable 
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to the dastardly policy of Henry. William Daubeny was 
attached to the earl of Warwick, and entered warmly into 
prcMects whose success crowned his freedom. Sir Bobert Eat- 
eliae, cousin of Lord !Fitz water, had ixYed in poor disguise sinoe 
the battle of Stoke, and gladly threw off his peasant's attire 
to act the soldier again in a new war of the Hoses. Sir Richard 
Lessey had been chaplain to the household of Edward the 
FourUi. Sir William "VVorseley, dean of St. PauFs, was a rare 
instance of gratitude oatUyiDg the period of receiving benefits ; 
he h^d been a creature, and was a sincere mourner, of the late 
queen. Many others, clergy and laity, entered the plot; a 
tnon?and different motives impelled them to one line of conduct, 
and brought them to Clififord's moated house, to conspire the 
overthrow of Tudor, and the exaltation of the duke of 1 ork to 
the throne. One only person invited to this assembly failed^ 
Sir William Stanley ; each voice was loud against his tergiver- 
sation, and Clifford's whispered sarcasm cut deeper than all. 

The debates and consultations lasted three days. After infinito 
confusion and uncertainty, the deUberations brought forth 
conclusions that were resolved upon unanimously. First, the 
house they then occupied, and the village, was to be a renository 
for arms, a rendezvous for the recruits of the cause. The con* 
spirators levied a tax on themselves, and collected some thousand 
pounds to be remitted to the prince. They regulated a system, 
whose object was to re-awal:en party-spirit in England, and to 
quicken into speedy growth the seeds of diacontent and sedition, 
which Henry's avarice and extortion had sown tiuroughout the 
' land. Those who possessed estates and followers were to organize 
troops. At last, they deputed two of their number to go over 
to the duchess of Burgundy, and to carry their offers of service 
to her royal nephew. The two selected for this purpose were, 
first, Sir ^bert Clifford, who had known the duke formerly, and 
who, it was supposed, would be peculiarly welcome to him; and 
secondly, Master William Earley, a man advanced in years ; he 
had combated in nearly all the twelve pitched and sanguinary " 
battles that were fought between York and Lancaster. £[e had 
been a boy-servitor to the old duke of York, a yeoman ot 
Edward's guard, a halberdier in Eichard the Third's time. 
He had been left for dead on the field of Bosworth, but came to 
life again to appear at the battle of Stoke. He had risen in the 
world, and was a man of substance and reputation : he was not 
noble ; but he was rich, zealous, and honest* 

The meetbg lasted three days, and then gradually dispersed. 
All had gone well. An assembly, whoso individuals were noble, 
wealthy, or influential, united to acknowledge Eichard as their 
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lie^e. Foreign potentates declared for him ; and hope was high 
in ever^ bosom at all these forerunners of success. Konina'a 
enthusiastic heart beat with ecstasy. Young» the innocent child 
of unsophisticated impulse, her gladness showed itself in wild 
spirits and unconstramed expressions of exultation. She and 
Clifford returned to London together, for he contrived tacitly 
and unsuspected by her, to install himself as her habitual escort. 
Happy in expectation of her beloyed friend's success, she talked 
witnout reserve ; and the genius, which was her soul's essence* 
gave power and fascination to everything she said. She snoke 
of Spain, of Bichard's adventures there, of her father ana his 
voyages. The name of Columbus was mentioned ; and the New 
World-- source of wondrous conjecture. Thev spoke of the 
desolate waste of waters that hemu in the stable eturth— of the 
"golden isles beyond : to all these subjects Monina brought vivid 
imagery, and bright painting, creations of her own quioc fancy* 
Clifford had never before held such discourse. In hours of sick- 
ness or distaste, at moments of wild exhilaration, when careering 
on a high-mettled horse beneath the stars of night, fanned by a 
strong but balmy wind, he had conceived ideas lulied to the lofty 
aspirations of our nature ; but he cast them off as dreams; un- 
worthy of a wise man's attention. The melodious voice of 
Monina, attuned by the divine impulsed of her spirit, as the 
harp of the winds by celestial breezes, raised a commotion in 
his mind, such as a prophetess of Delphi felt when the oracular 
vapour rose up to fill her with sacrea iury.^ A word, a single 
word, was a potent northern blast to dash aside the mist, and to 
re*apparel the world in its, to him, naked, barren truth. So fer- 
vently, and so sweetly did she speak of Bichard, that Clifibrd's 
bummg heart was in a nioment alight with je^ousy ; and the 
love he despised, and thought he mastered, became nis tyrant^ 
when it allied itself to his evil passions. He looked an^ry, he 
spoke Bliarply — ^Monina was astonished ; but his libellous insinu- 
ations fell innocuous on her pure mind: she only felt that she 
feared him, half-disliked him, and, trembling and laughing as she 
spoke, said, ''Well, well; I will not care tor your angry mood. 
You are going soon : ere you return, our prince will, by his own 
bright example, have taugnt jou better things. Leaxn from him 
diligently, sir knight, for lie is all courtesy and nobleness." 

Clifford laughed bitterly, and a base resolve of lowering tiM 
high-henrted York to his own degrading level arose in his breast : 
it was all chaos there as yet ; but the element, which so lately 
yielded to a regular master«wind of ambition, was tossed in wild 
and hideous waves by — ^we will not call the passion love — by 
jealousy, envy, and growing hate. Short interval was allowed 
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for the ^atlicrlnj^ of tlic Rtorm ; he was soon rnlled upon to fulfil 
hia coimnission, and to accompany Master William Barley on 
their important embassy to Brussels. 

The scene here presented, operated a considerable change on 
these personages ; arriving from England, where the name of the 
White Rose was whispered, and every act in his favour was hid 
in the darkness of skulking conspiracy, to his court at Brussels, 
where noble followers clustered round him, and the duchess, 
with a woman's tact and a woman's zeal, studied how best to 
give importance and splendour to his person and pretensions. 
The spirit of the Yorkist party, in spite of her natural mild- 
ness, still glowed in the bosom of this daughter of llenry the 
Sixth's unhappy rival, — the child of disaster, and bride of frantic 
turbulence. Opposed to the remorseless Louis the Eleventh, 
struggling with the contentious insolence of the free towns of 
Elanders, war appeared to her the natural destiny of man, and 
she yi l.lcd to its necessity, while her gentle heart sorrowed 
over the misery which it ypccasioned. 

She first received Clifford and Barley ; and with the winning 
grat'C of a sovereign, solicited for her nephew their aiiection ana 
support: then she presented them to nim — this was the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed boy, whom Clifford saved, the gentle, noble- 
looking being, whose simplicity awed him ; whose bright smile 
said, "I reign over every heart." The kuiijht shrunk into him- 
self : how had he dyed his soul in a world 1 mess which painted 
his countenance in far other colours. — He was not defK'icnt in 
grace : his dark-grey eyes, veiled by long lashes, were in them- 
selves exceedingly hanaeome : the variableness of his face, traced 
with many unseasonahle lines, yet gave him the power of assum- 
ing a pleasing expression ; and his person, though diminutive, 
was eminently elegant, while his self-possession and easy address, 
covered a multitude of faults. Now, his first resolve was to 
insinuate himself into liichard's affections; to become a favourite; 
and consequently to lead him blindly on the path ho desired he 
should tread. 

The prince's spirits were high ; his soul exulted in the attach- 
ment of others, in the gratitude that animated him. Until 
Clifford's arrival (Edmund was for the time in England), Sir 
George Neville, among his new friends, held the first place. He 
was proud and reserved ; but his aristocracy was so blended with 
honour, liis reserve with perfect attention and deference to the 
feelini^ of others, that it was impossible not to esteem him, and 
find pleasure in his society. Clifford and Neville made harsh 
discord together. Hichard, inexperienced in the world, sought 
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to harmonize that wbich never could accord: Neville drew 
Lack ; and Clifford's ^ood humour, and apparent forbearance, 
made him appear to advantage. 

At this period ambassadors from Ilcnry arrived at Brussels : 
they had been expected ; and as a measure of precaution, Richard 
left that place before their arrival, and took up his temporary 
abode at Audenarde, a town which made part of the dowry of 
the Duchess Margaret. All the English, save Lady Brampton, 
attended him to his retreat. The ambassadors, in their audience 
with the archduke, demanded the expulsion of Richard from the 
Low Countries, taunting the duchess with her support of the 
notorious impostor, Lamoert Simnel, and speaking of the duke 
of York as a fresh puppet of her own making. They received 
the concise reply — that the gentleman she recognized as her 
nephew, inhabited the territory of her dowry, of which she was 
sovereign, and over which the archduke had no jurisdiction : 
however, that no disturbance might occur in their commercial 
relations, which would have roused all Flanders to rebeUioQ» 
HaximiHan was obliged to temporize, and to promise to aflbrd 
no aid to the illustrious eadle. 

Their audience accomplished, the ambassadors had only to 
return. They remained but one night at Brussels: on this 
night, Sir Edward Poynmgs and Doctor Wattam, who fulfilled 
this mission, were seated over a cup of spiced wine, in discourse 
concerning these strange events, the Lady Margaret's majeslic 
demeanour, and the strangeness of her supportmg this joung 
man, if indeed he were an impostor ; when a caralier, whose 
soiled dress and heated appearance bespoke fatigue and haste, 
entered the room. It was Sir Robert Clifibrd : they received 
him as liege subjects ma^ receive a traitor, with darkened brows 
and serious looks. 01i£^rd addressed them in his usual careless 
style : — " Saint 3%omaa shield me, my masters ; can you not 
afford one benison to your gossip ! Good Sir Edward, we hare 
ruffled together, when we wore both white and red in our caps ; 
and does the loss of a blood-stained rag degrade me from your 
friendship P'' 

The bitter accusations of the knight, and the doctor's sarcasms, 
which were urged in reply, awoke a haughty smile. " Oh, yes ! " 
he cried, ''ye are true men, faithful liege subjects! I, an 
inheritance of the block, already marked for quartering, because 
I am for the weak right, you for the strong might. Bight, I 
say— «tart not— the mother of God be my witness I Uuke 
Bichard is Duke Bichard— is lord of us all— true son of the trae 
king, Ned of tiie White Bose, whom you swore toprotect, 
cherish, and exalt; you, yes, even you, sir knight. Where is 
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now your oath P cast from heaven, to pare the hell where jou 
will reap the meed of your Ijiog treachery 1 " 

Clifford, always inaolenty waa doubly so now that he felt 
aoenaed of crimes of whieh he did not deem himself guilty ; but 
which would (so an obacnie presentiment told bim) bereafter 
stain his soul. Doctor Wattiun interposed before Pojning's 
rising indignation ; Wherefore come you here. Sir Robert P** 
he asked. ''Thoug'b we are enToys of the king you bave 
betrayed, we may daim respect : Sir Edward, as a gentleman 
and a caraUer— I as an humble serritor of the Lord Jesus, in 
whose name I command you not to proroke to a bloody deed 
the messengers of peace.'* 

" Cease to taunt me wiili a traitor's name," replied Sir 
Soberti " and I will chafe no further the kindling blood of my 
sometime friend. Let us rather leave all idle recrimination. I 
came hither to learn how wagged the world in London town, 
and, as a piece of seoret intelligence, to assure you that ^ou 
wrongfully hrand this stripling for an impostor. Be he sovereign 
of our land or not— be it xi^ht or wrong to side with York 
against Lancaster— York he is, ike son of Edward and Eliza- 
beth, BO never fail me my good sword or my ready wits t " 

The best of us are inclined to curiosity. A little fearful of 
each other» the ambassadors exchanged looks, to know whether 
either would accuse (lie other of treachery if they heard further. 
" Good sir," said the doctor, gravely, methinks we do our liege 
service in listening to this gentleman. We can the better 
report to his majesty on what grounds the diabolic machination 
is founded." 

So, over anoflier goblet, Clifford sat telling them howBiohard 
had long lived aa Perkin Warbeck in the nei<Hibourhood of 
Tonmay, und^the guardianship of Madeline de Faro; and he 
recouiited the history of his escape from the hands of Frion. 
Doctor Wattam cardhlly conned these names; and then, in 
reply, he set forth how unworthy it was of a Clifford to desert 
from Ijancaater ; how unlikely, even if it were true, which» after 
all his tale hardly proved it was, that the outcast boy could 
compete with success with the sage possessor of England's 
throne. Poynings asked him how it pleased him to find hunself 
at the same board with a ITevOl ana a Taylor, and hinted that 
an exile from his country and a traitor to his sovereign, this was 
hardly the way to replenish his nurse, or to gain anew the broad 
lands he had lost. The service ne might do Henry by a return 
to his duty, gratitude and reward, were then urged by the 
priest» whue Clifford listened in dodged silence. His brow 
be<»una flushed ; lusUps worked with mtemal commotion* He 
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felt, he knew, that he hated the yeiy man whose cause he 
espoused ; but he was pledged to so many, a whole array of 
Boble and respected names came before him. — Could he, in the 
eyes of thesOi become a false foul traitor? He refilled, and 
quafied a^ain and again his cup ; and at last so wound himself 
up, as to begin, "My friends, you speak sooth, though I may 
not listen ; yet, if you name one so humble and distasteful, say 
to my liege — " 

A patre in green and white — ^the colours of Lady Brampton*— 
entered, announcing her speedy arnval. Clifford's wits were . 
already disturbed by wine ; instinct made him fear in such a 
state to come in contact with the subtle lady ; he drew his cap 
over his eyes, his cloak around his person, and vanished from 
the hall, ere his friends were aware of his intention. 

The interview between Lady Brampton and the gentlemen 
was of another sort. Sir Edward had in her younger days worn 
her colours. She was changed in person since then : but, when, 
after a short interval, he got over the shock consequent on 
the first perception of the sad traces of time on the cheek of 



the same tbrilliTii^ tone, her sm the same enchantment. While 
the doctor, who had loved her ns a daughter, and she regarded 
liim with filial reverence, rebuked her for what he termed her 
misdeeds ; she replied with vivacity, and such true and zealous 
love for him whose cause she upheld, that they were both moved 
to hstcn with respect, if not conviction, to her asseverations. 
She could not gain her point, nor win them over to her aide ; 
but, when she departed, neither spoL-e of 3'oung Kichard's 
rights, unwilling to confess to one another that they were 
converts to his truth. She -.rent. The next day they departed 
from Brussels, and it became subject of discussion, what step 
Henry would now take, and whether, by any new measure, he 
could disturb the ripening conspiracy against his throne. 



beauty, he found that her 




ssed the same fire, her voice 
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Oh, what excuse can my invention make ? 
I do arrest ye of high treason here I 

SUAKSPEARE. 

Hekby*s ambassadors had wron^ht little change on any except 
Clifford. His words bad been interrupted ; they were nothing 
in themselves ; but their spirit, the spirit of treason, was in his 
hearts He made up his mind to nothing ; he looked forward to 
no certain-project; out he felt that hereafter he might betray his 
present associates to their arch-enemy. As yet his conscience 
was not seared ; the very anticipation of guilt tortured him, and 
he longed to flj from thought. Another blind impulse drove 
him on. He hated the prmce, because be was his opposite; 
because, while he was a cankered bloom, his heart a waste, his 
soul crusted over by deceit, his very person sullied by evil deeds 
and thoughts, Duke Bichard stood in all the pride of innocence* 
Could he degrade him to his own level, there would be a pang 
llic lesa in his bosom; could he injure him in the eyes of bis 
friends, render him, as he himself had ever been, an object of 
censure, he would satisfy the ill-cravings of his nature, and da 
Henry a wondrous benefit by tarnishing the high character his 
rival bore, causing him whom his adherents set up as an idol, to 
become a reproach to them* 

Clifford thought that it would be an easy task to entico a gay 
young stripling into vice. Bichard loved Jiawking, hunting, and 
jousting in the lists, almost more, some of his elder friends 
thought, than befitted one on tlie eve of a perilous enterprise. 
Gn vcrncd by Edmund, attended by Neville, watched by the 
noble duchess and vigilant Lady Brampton, it was no great 
wonder that he had hitherto escaped error ; but Clifford went 
wilily to work, and hoped in some brief luckless hour to undo 
the work of years. TUchard was glad to £nd in him a defender 
of his inclination Jor manly sp<^; an intimacy sprang up 
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between tbem, which it would not be tbe knight's fault, if it did 
not bring about the catastrophe he desired. 

What then perpetually opposed all his measures? What, 
when he thought ne had caused the tide of temptation to flow, 
suddenly made ijb ebb and retreat back to its former banks? 
Clifford, an adept in ey^art, moulded himself to ererr needful 
form, and at last won the secret from the deep recess of Itichard's 
heart; he lored — he loved Monina, that living emblem of 
innocent affection ; nerer, he had Towed, would he disturb the 
sacred calm that reigned in her yoong heaH^ nor gift ignorance 
with fatal knowledge. She knew not the nature of her own 
feelings, and he womd not withdraw the veil ; but he was him- 
self conscious of being swayed by the tendei^st love. . He could 
not many her; his own misfortunes had arisen from the mis. 
alliance of his father ; she herself would have refused to injure 
thus his cause, and have disdained him, if for her sake he had 
been inclined to abdicate His rights ; he would be her friend, her 
brother. With passion came sorrrow ; he fled from sad reflec- 
tion to the chase, to the exercise of arms. But other tempta- 
tion became blunted by this yery sentiment ; his lore grew more 
ardent by restraint ; if he yielded in her absence to the contem- 
plation of her image, his soul was filled witii a yoluptuous 
lan^or, from whidi he roused himsdf by attention to his 
duties or hardypastimes; but to eyery other form of pleasure 
he was cold. This was a strange, incomprehensible picture to 
present to the world-worn Cliffonl ; he fancied that it must be a 
delusion, but he found all the resistante of firm reality. To 
embitter his defeat came his own fierce passions, and the know- 
ledge that Monina loyed his rival s they would see each other, 
be happy in each other, and laugh him to scorn ! He concealed 
his jealousy, his disappointment $ but double treble rage gnawed 
at ms heart ; hatred awoke in her most viperous shape, fanged 
by a sense of inferiority, envenomed by envy, sharpened by the 
torture of defeat. How little did any know-— above all, how 
not at all did his innocent victim suspect — the storm that brooded 
in his heart ! There was something in the very slightness an<| 
grace of his figure that was at variance with the idea of violence 
and crime $ and his glossing tongue added to the deceit. Lady 
Brampton feared him a littk i Frion saw something in him, that 
made nim pay greater court to him than to any other — ^these were 
the only indications. Sunshine and calm brooded over the earth-, 
quake's birth. 

Meanwhile, Henry was not sleeping at his post. He saw the 
full extent of bis danger, and exerted all liis energy to provide 
against it. His immediate attention was chiefly directed to two 
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points.*" In tlio first place it was desirable to for^e some tale, to • 
acconnt for tho circninstanccs tliat spoke so loudly for the truth 
of York's story, and thus to degrade him from the hif^li optoem 
in which he was universally held; secondly, it became Tioces^ary 
to certify to the public the death of Edward the Fif th .uul liis 
brother in the Tower. TVe may well wonder at his ill buccops aa 
to the first point; — there never was concocted so ill-fangled, so 
incong^ruous, and so contradictory a fable, as that put together 
by Henry, purportinfif to be the history of the pretender. Ho 
was himself ashamed of it, and tried to call it in. History has 
in its caprice given more credence to this composition, than its 
contemporaries fjave ; it was ridiculed and despised at the time 
even by tho partisans of Lancaster. 

He was equally unfortunate in his second efloi*t. To explain 
his attempts we nnist go back to the time of Eichard the Third. 
On repeated reports being made to him of his unhappy imprisoned 
nephew's illness, this monarch had commissioned Sir James 
Tirrel to visit him. The young prince had languished without 
any appearance of immediate danger, and then suddenly drooped 
even to the grave. Tirrel arrived at the Tower late in the even- 
ing, and the first intelligence he received was, that the Lord 
Edward was dying. At the midnight hour he was admitted 
into his sick-room ; his two attendants followed him no further 
than the antechamber. He entered. The glazed eye and death- 
pale cheek of tho victim spoke of instant dissolution ; a few 
slight convulsions, and it was over — Edward was no more! 
With wild, loud cries poor little York threw liinjself on his 
brother's body. Tirrel's servants, aflrij^hted, entered ; they 
found one of the princes, whose illness had been represented as 
trivial, dead ; the other was carried ofi', struggling and screaming, 
by their master and an attendant priest, the only two persons in 
the chamber. They departed two hours afterwards from tho 
Tower. Tirrel seemed disturbed, and was silent. They would 
perhaps have thought less about it ; but hearing subsequently 
of the disappearance and supposed death of the young duke, 
wonder grew into suspicion, and in thoughtless talk they laid tho 
foundation of a dire tale out of these fragments. Henry had 
heard it before ; now he endeavoured to trace its origin. Tirrel, 
who for some time had lived obscurely in the country, came to 
London — he was immediately seized, and thrown into prison. 
Emissaries were set to work to find the three others, the priest 
and iSir James's two servants. Only one was to be found; and 
when Tirrel was asked concerning this man, by name John 
Dighton, he tohl a tale of ingratitude punished by him, which 
was soothing &\\eot to King Henry's ear ; ho was speedily 
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discovered and imprisoned. Both master and follower under- 
WLiil many exaiuinations ; and it was suL'"i(ested to each, that 
reward would follow their giviof]^ couuunauee to a tale of mid- 
night murder. Tirrel was indignant at the proposal ; Dighton, 
OQ the contrary — a needy, bad man — w hile he told the story so 
as to gloss his own conduct, was very ready to inculpate his 
master ; and it grew finely under his fosterage. Henry saw 
that without Tirrers connivance he could not authenticate any 
account ; but he gave all the weight he could to these reports. 
Few persons believed them, yet it served to confuse and compli- 
cate events ; and, while people argaed» some at least would take 
his side of the question, and these would be interested to spread 
their'belief abroad Duke Bichard must be the loser in every 
wi^. 

The spies, the traitor«emissarie& of the fear-strudc monarch* 
were all busy ; there was a whole army of them dispersed in 
England and Flanders — none could know the false man from the 
true. To obviate every suspicion* he caused his own hirelings 
to be proclaimed traitors, ana cursed at St. Paul's cross. 

^ The priests, ever his friends* were impiously permitted to 
violate the sacrament of confession; and thus several unsus- 
pecting men betrayed their lives* while they fancied that they 
performed a religious duty. A few names stdl escaped him — ^he 
tampered with Clifibrd and Frion for them : the former was not 
yet quite a villain; the latter found that he enjoyed more 
credit* honour* and power as the duke's secaretary than he could 
do as Henry's spy ; besides* his vanity was hurt— he wished to 
revenge himself on the master who had discarded him. 

In nothing did Henry succeed better than in throwing an 
impenetrable veil over ius manoeuvres. Most people thought* 
so tranquil and unconcerned he seemed, that he did not suspect 
the existence of an actual conspiracy* fostered in England itself* 
containing many influential {)ersons among its numbers. All 
were sure that he was entirely ignorant of their names and actual 
purposes. The many months which intervened while he waited 
patiently, corroborated this belief, and the conspirators slept iu 
security. The winter passed, and thev continued to scheme, 
apparently unobserved ; spring came — ^tney prepared for York's 
landing— for a general rising — for a sudden seizing on many 
walled towns and fortresses — for the occupation of London itself. 
A few brief weeks, and Henry's prosperity would be shaken to 
its centre — his power uprooted — lie and his children would 
wander exiles in a foreign land ; and another king, the gallant 
descendant of the true P lantagenets* reign in his stead. 

Thus occupied, thus prepared* were the Yorkists in England ; 
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at Brussels, tbings were carried on more openly, and wore a 
more promisinor appearance. The duchess, Lady Brampton, 
Plantagenet, triumphed. Sir George Neville antit ipated with 
proud joy a restoration of the fallen race of Warwick, and 
regarded l\iniself already as anothiT kinor-maker of that hntise. 
Every exile looked northward, and t^^rcw joyful with the thought 
of home. Friou became more busy and important than ever; 
he had lately gone disguised to England, in pursuance of some 
project. In another week they expected Lord Barry to join 
them from Ireland : Clifford was amazed, vacillating, torriiied. 
He knew that Henry was far from idle ; ho was aware that some 
of the loudest speakers in liichard's favour in Brussels were his 
hirelings, whom he would not betray, because he half felt him- 
self one among them, though he could not quite prevail on him- 
self to join their ranks. He believed that the king was iu eager 
expectation of his decision in his favour; that nothing could be 
done till he said the word ; he proposed conditions ; wished to 
conceal some names ; exempt others from punishment. Mes- 
sengers passed continually between him and bishop Morton, 
Henry's chief counsellor aiul friend, and yet he could not deter- 
mine to be altogetlicr a traitor. 

Tims stood affairs ; a consummation all thought to be nigh 
at luLud. It was the spring of 14U-i, and the couiing summer 
was to decide the fate of York. A ball was given b}^ the duchess, 
in honour of her nephew; it was splendidly and gaily attended. 
Clilibrd had been conversing with the prince, when suddenly ho 
left the apartment : it was long ere he came back, and slowly 
joined the principal group in the room, consisting of the dachess, 
the priuee, Lady Brampton, Neville, Plantagenet, Taylor, and 
several others. Clifford's countenance was marked by horror 
and surprise ; so much so, that Lady Brampton looked at him a 
moment without knowing him. Suddenly she started up and 
seized his arm — '* Holy Virgin ! " she cried, ** what had dressed 
your face. Sir Eobcrt, in this pale livery P what tale of death 



The brow of Clifford became flushed, his lips grew whiter, as 
quirering they refused to form the words he attempted to utter. 
Barley had before this quitted the apartment : he rushed in now, 
crying aloud, " Treason I " 

"O^cason!" Neville repeated, laying his hand heavilr on 
Clifford's shou]der; "hear you that word, sir knight P Where 
is the trutor P " 

CJifford in a moment reeoTered himself, answering, com* 
posedly, Ay, would I could point out the man— would that I 
could drag Mm forUi, the markj the yery target for the shafts of 
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vengeance. Wo are lost; the cause is lost; our friende; the 
good Lord Fitzwater. I would have hid his name in the bowels 
of the earth ! " 

Already the festal hall was desertod ; already the pfiiests were 
dispersed, to learn how wide the destnictioa had spread. By 
the prince's orders, the messenger from Enujland was introduced 
before himself and his principal friends: it was Adam Floyer, 
Sir Simon jMountford's chaplain ; escaped himself, he was the 
bearer of a frightful tale. On one day, almost at the same hour, 
the Yorkist conspirators were arrested. Lord Fitzwater, Sir 
Simon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, Robert BatclifTe, 
William Uaubeny, Thomas Cressenor, Thomas Astwood, two 
doniiuKans, by name William Richford and Thomas Poyns, 
Doctor William Sutton, Worseley the dean of Saint Paul's, 
liobert Langborne, and Sir William Lessey, were all seized and 
cast into prison. Others had escaped : young Gilbert Daubeny, 
brother of WiHiam, and Sir Edward Lisle, had arrived ui liau- 
ders. Others made good speed aad had iled to licland. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



Ob, CliflTord ! but bethink thee once again* 
And in thy tiioiiglit o*emm my fommr tiine» 
And if thou cansfcfor blasliiiig, view this ilMe! 

Shakspiari. 

"Wembm li fhe traitor f* IfeTille's question reaonnded through 
Flandem, and was re-echoed in groans frcm the English shores. 
Each man feared the otiier» and saw the marK of Henry's inalice 
on the brow of all. ^ It was a worse scene in Eneland: execu- 
tions followed imprisonment ; the scaffolda flowed with blood ; 
and suspicion was still ereedy of prey. Among the papers seized 
by the king there was round a letter from Clifford to Lord fits- 
water, containing these words : " I do protest, my lord, tib*t tbd 
proof of York's truth is most pertinent You now this $ and 
yet he who cut the crooked xose^bush to tine roots still doiibts i 
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forsooth, lie is still at his * ifs* — * if he were sure that tliat younof 
man were King Eclward't^ son, lie would uc Vl r bear arms a(;^;unst 
him.* Pray deprive my lord of his * if lor arma lie must never 
bear : he is too principal to any cause." 

■ Henrv torment<?d himseli to fjnd who this doubter iiiiii:ht be : 
again he sought to bribe Chfibrd, who was at llrst do|^t;ed tliat 
80 much was done without him, and then tried to b:irter liis 
intellij^ence for Lord Fitz water's life. Such grace had he left, 
that he was ready to exert his wits to save his former patron ; 
this was granted. This noble alone of the conspirators who were 
laymen was spared : he was sent prisoner to Calais. 

At the first word of discovery, Monina's friends had endea- 
voured to insure her escape to Flanders ; but her name was 
known to Henry, and there was none whom he w^as more 
desirous to get into his power. She remained concealed at 
a little distance from London. She grew mad in inaction : 
the work of death and misery around wound up her tender 
spirit to torture ; and the execution of her former friends filled 
her with such horror as made day hateful, night the parent of 
frightful visions. After several weeks' seclusion, she all at once 
resolved to visit London, to seek some one of her former friends 
—to learn whether the tragedy was over, and what further 
mischiefs despair might have engendered. She inhabited a 
solitary mansion, with one old woman, who opposed her going, 
but vainly. Monina was too young to bear uncertainty with any 
degree of patience. Some slight joy visited her as she found 
herself on her road to London. Before she arrived a lu avy rain 
fell ; but she was not to bo discouraged. Sir Edward Lisle, she 
knew, had not been arrested : she was unaware of his escape, 
and thought perhaps that he had not been discovered ; she 
miglit get intelligence from him. His house was deserted and 
empty. Another hope remained — Sir William Stanley. She 
knew his timidity, and resolved to be cautious as to the manner 
of her visit. Sir William had ever been peculiarly kind to the 
gentle maiden ; fcarin<^^ to see her openly, she had often come to 
him by water : his mansion, near the palace at Westminster, had 
a garden upon the Thames. Wiilujut exciting any remark, she 
could land here. It was already night, and this &TOured secrecy. 
With some diihculty, in the city, where she thea was, sbe con- 
trived to find her way to an obscure wharf, and embarked in a 
wherry. Fortunately it was high water, and she landed without 
dilliculty in the garden, and dismissed the men. Now she began 
to be puzzled as to how she should make her way, dripping with 
rain, unexpected, to Sir William's presence. She had bejen 
accustomed to bo admitted by a little door openmg on stairs 
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which lod her to her old friend*a library : this was shut now. 

Suddenly slie thoiio^ht she heard voices, and then perceived a 
thread of li^ht that streamed through the key-hole of the 
summer-house in the garden. There was a noise on the water, 
too ; and a boat was paddled to the landing-place. Bewildered, 
yet believing that all this secrecy was connected with the grand 
cons])iracy, she moved towards the summer-house : the door was 
opened, and the light frilling full upon her, she saw several figures 
within, aud a female shriek burst upon her ear. Quick steps 
w'vve heard behind : to retreat or go forv\'ard equally terrified 
her ; when one of the persons in the summer-house, a man in aa 
I'.r.foulh foreign garb, cried, Thou "here, Monina! What 
miracle is this? Come, come ia; there is danger iu ail we 
do!*; 

Monina recognized tlie voice of Frion, and entered: there 
she saw one, a lady richly attired, yet half disguised in a large 
black cloak. Fear was painted on her cheek ; her blue eyes 
were cast up to Heaven. A female attendant with her seemed 
yet more terrified. About the room were scattered globes and 
astrolabes, and all the gear of an astrologer. In the lady, 
Monina recognized York's sister, Tudor's queen, the fair Eliza- 
beth of England. At once compassion and respect entered her 
heart : she addressed the royal lady with reverence, and all that 
touching grace that was her sweetest charm ; she assured her of 
inviolable secrecy ; she reminded her of their former interview. 
Elizabeth grew calmer as she recognized her visitor at Shene : 
she stretched out her hand to the Spaniard, saying, ** I do 
indeed believe and trust thee ; thou shalt hear again from me.** 
Then folding her mantle round her, and leaning on her attendant, 
she quitted the house, and with trembling haste embarked. 

For many weeks after this scene, Monina continued concealed 
in Sir William Stanley's mansion. When the arrest of the con- 
spirators had taken place, Frion, balked in an attempt to escape, 
for safety's sake had assumed the habit and character of au 
astrologer, and so far worked upon Stanley's fears, and won him 
by his flattery, that he permitted him to take up his residence in 
his summer-house. Frion was a clever prophet, and too restless 
not to become notorious. It was a good mode, he averred, to 
put hope in the hearts of the Yorkists, by prognosticating all 
manner of success to them. His fame spread. The queen ques- 
tioned Stanley about his new astrologer ; and the confusion tho 
poor chamberlain evinced, served only to excite her curiosity. 
She sent one of her attendants to see what manner of man ho 
might be ; and the subtle Frion profited by this little artifice, 
which Sir William iu his terror divulged, to entice the <jueeii 
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herself to his cell. She came, and the result of licr viait wa« to 
brin^ Monina a<];aiu before licr. 

Sucli ^\■ere the aj^cnts still at \york for York in London. Such 
the materials Clifford strove to niouki into a purpose of his own. 
There was no reason, so many of the White Kose thouq^ht. to 
forego all their plans beeause one had come to a fatal end. Si ill 
llichard mif^ht land in England, and make head an^ainst Tiulor. 
On a smaller scale, with lessened hopes and diminished ard<»ur, 
a scheme of this kind was canvassed. Cliiibrd appeared its chief 
abettor, and encouraged it by every means in his powiT ; none 
were averse. It was not an enterprise of such high expectation 
as tlic discovered one ; but, undertaken with speed, and prose- 
cuted with energy, it might turn out as well. England was by 
no means tranquil; the metropolis itself was the scene of 
tumults : these were raised to a ferment by the embargo Henry 
had found it necessary to place on all communication with 
Holland — a measure fraught with ruin to many of the richest 
merchants in London. 

At this time, towards the end of the summer, the king camo 
up from his palace at Shene, and held a court at Westminster. 
One of the immediate subjects that brought him up, was a 
tumult in the city, to which the embargo had given rise. A 
vast number of apprentices and journeymen belonging to the 
ruined merchants were out of employ, while the traders from 
Hans, and other free German towns, who went among us by 
the name of the Easterliugs, got the commerce into their own 
bands, aud grew rich upon it. The sight of their prosperity 
was, to the starving Londoners, as the pressed rowel of a spur 
in a horse's side ; with the usual barbarism of the untaught and 
rude, they visited on these men the fault of their governors — > 
the discontent augmented till it became loud, furious, aud 
armed. Multitudes of those deprived of their usual means, met, 
and, in a moment of rage, proceeded from words to acts. They 
endeavoured to force and rifle the warehouses of the Easterlingg, 
who repulsed them with difficulty; nor did they disperse, till 
the mayor arrived with men and weapons, from whom they fled 
like a nock of sheep. When tidings of this event were brought 
, to Henry, he, who saw in all things the multiplied image of the 



cause. The day after his arrival he gave audience to the mayor, 
who ro])ortcd that, from every examination made, none 
appeared to have a part in it, except servants and appren- 
tices, nearly a hundred of whom were imprisoned in the 



In giving a detail of thia circumsiauce, the mayor related that 




Yorkists to be its secret 



Tower. 
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the £adtcrling8 declared, that al the first onset their riehert 
storc-ehambera must have become the prej of the rioters^ but 
for the interposition of one man. He was a Bea*oaptain, and 
bad arrived but tlio day before with his caravel from Spaii^ 
ihej represented him as a person of gigantic stature and super- 
human strength. Entangled by the mob in his progress through 
tlic city, he had no sooner discovered their intent, than he con- 
trived to make his way into the stilyard $ and there eombiiung 
the forces of the defenders, more by his perscmal prowess than 
any other means, he beat back the invaders, and succeeded in 
closing the gates. At the representatioii of the mayor* Henry 
commanded that this man should be brought before him, partly 
that he might thank him for his services, and partly, for Henry 
was curious on such points, to learn from him the news from 
Spain, and if more had been heard of the wild Tisionary 
Columbus and his devoted crew, since they had deserted the 
Stable continent, to invade the hidden chambeia of tiae seecet 
western ocean. 

The king received* the mariner in his closet. None were in 
attendance save Urswiek. There was Bomethui|B^ giand in the 
contrast between these men. The courtier-pnest — the sove* 
reign, whose cok>urle8s face was deep-lined with careful thought, 
whose eyes were skilled in reading the thoughts oi men, and 
whose soul was perpetually alive to everything that was passing 
around him— 'ana the ocean rock, the man of tempests and har£ 
ships, whose complexion was darkened and puckered by expoaure 
to sun and wind, whose every musde was hardened by labour, 
but whose unservile mien liespol^e no cringing to any power, 
save nature's own. He received Henry's thanks with respect, 
and replied simply : he answered also several questions put to 
Uini concerning his vovages ; it appeared that ho had but lately 
arrived from Spain— that he came to seek a relative who resided 
in England. During this interview a thoufrht flashed on Henry's 
mind. In his late transactions with Clifford, tlie base purpose 
had been formed of enticing the duke and his principal ad* 
herent^ to England, and of delivering tliem up to their enemy ; 
there had been some discussion as to providing, at least, one 
vessel in Henry's pay, to make part of the little fleet which 
would brin^ the duke of York over. This was diffieult, as 
suspicion might attach itself to any English vessel; but here 
was one, with a stranger captain, and a foreign crew, a man who 
knew nothing of White or Ked Eose, who would merely fulfil 
his commission. Slow on all occasions to decide^ the kin'^ 
appointed another interview with the stranger. 

It so happened^ that the news of the appearanee of the 
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Spanish captam La J penetrated to the queen's apartments ; and 
little Arthwr, her gentle and darlinij^ son, was desirous to seo 
the countryraen of Cohimbus, whose promised diseuveries were 
the parent of such wonder and delight throughout the world. 
The prince of Wales must not be denied this pleasure, and the 
Spaniard was ushered into the queen's presence. An enthusiast 
iu his art, his energetic, thongli simple expressions enchanted 
the intelligent prince, and even compelled the attention of his 
little storaj brother Henry. He spoke in words, borrowed 
from Ck>lnmbnB'8 own lips, of trsnslucent seas, of an atmosphere 
more eoflbly serene than oar8» of shores of supernal beauty, of 
the happy natives* of stores of treasure, and the bright hopes 
entertained concerning the further quest to be made in these 
regions. Elizabeth forgot herself to listen, and regretted the 
necessity of so soon dismissing him. She asked a few questions 
relative to himself, his vessel ; She was a gallant thin^ once," 
replied her commander, " when I took her from the Algerines, 
and new-christened her the Adalid; because, like her owner, 
being of Moorish origin she embraced the true faith. My own 
name, please your grace, is Heman de Faro, otherwise called 
the Captain of the Wreck, in memory of a sad tedious adven- 
ture, many years old." 

" De Faro— had he not a daughter P" 

Anxiety and \oj showed itself at once in the mariner's 
countenance. MToninal— Where was she? How eagerly and 
vainly had he sought her — ^faltering, the queen had only power 
to say, that Sir William Stanley, the lord chamberlain, could 
inform him, and, tmified, put an end to tlie interview. 

Two days affcer — already had De Faro found and fondly 
embraced his beloved child— Urs wick, at the king's command, 
sent for the hero of the stilyard, and, after some questioning, 
disclosed his commission to him ; it was such, that, had de Paro 
been in ignorance, would have led him to suspect nothing — ho 
was simply to sail for Ostend; where he would seek Sir 
Bobert Clifford, and deliver a letter: he was further told that 
he was to remain at Sir Eobert's command, to receive on board 
his vessel whoever the knight should cause to embark \n her, 
and to bring them safely to England. To all this De Faro, 
aware of the dread nature of these orders, assented ; and, in 
Stanley's summer-house, with the lord chamberlain, Monina, 
and Frion, it was discussed how this web of treason could best 
be destroyed. There was little room for doubt ; Monina 
resolved to sail with her father, to denounce Clifford to the 
prince, and so save him and his friends from the frightful 
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snare. Prion 8ti]l remained in Endaad^ to ^ to fathom i]ie 
whole extent of the misduef intended ; though now, fearful of 
discovery, he quitted his present abode, and sought a new 
disguise. Stttnfey trembled at Clifford's name, but he saw no 
suspicion in his sovereign's eye, and was reassured. 

The Adalid sailed, bearing the king's letters to Clifford, and 
havlDg Monina on board, who was to unfojd to the deoelTed 
prince and his followers the dangers that menaced tibtem. 

Already, as the apDointed time drew near, most of Biehard's 
partisans wofc assembled at Ostend ; a fleet of three vessels was 
anchored in the port to convey them to England to fated death ; 
the prince himself, with Clifford, s(>joumed m a castle at no great 
distance. Sir Bobert insinuated himself each day more and more 
into his royal friend's confidence ; each day his hatred grew, and 
he fed himself with it to keep true to his base purpose ; among 
the partizans of York sometimes he felt remorse ; beride tiie 
Inright contrast of his own dark self, never. 

Monina landed ; and, the prince being absent, first she sought 
Lady Brampton— -sh^ was at Brussels ; then Plaatageneti,— -he 
was expected, but not arrived from Paris j then she asked for 
Sir George Neville, as the chief of the English exiles ; to him 
she communicated her strange, her horrid tidings, to him she 
showed Henry's still sealed letter to Clifford. What visible 
Providence was here, layixig its finder on the headlong machinery 
that was bearing them to &struction I Il^eville was all aghast : 
he, who did not like, had ceased to suRpect Clifford, seeing that 
he adhered to them at their worst. He lost no time in bringing 
Monina to the castle, but ten miles distant, where York then 
was ; he introduced her privately, and, wishing that she should 
tell her tale herself, went about to contrive that, without Clif- 
ford's knowledge or suspicion, the prince should have an intei^ 
view with her. 

Monina did not wonder that her bosom throbbed wildly, as 
she remained in expectation of seeing her childhood's playfellow, 
from whom she had been so long absent. Nor did she cheek 
her emotion of intense nleasnre when she saw him, and heard 
him in her native Spanish utter expressions of glad delight at so 
unexpectedly beholain^ her. Time had changed him very little ; 
his aspect was still boyish ; and, if more thought was seated in 
his eye, his smile was not the less frank and sweet ; she was 
more altered } her but little feminine form had acquired grace ; 
the girl was versing into the woman — blooming as the one, tender 
and impassioned as the other ; her full dark eyes, which none 
could behold and not feel the very inner depths of their nature 
stirred, wex'e the home of 0^bility and love. A few momeate 
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were grren to an intercliange of affectionate greeting, and tlien 
York, recurring to the mysterious mode in which Neville had 
expressed himself, asked if anything save a kind wish to visit 
the brother of her cbildliood had brou<(ht her hither; she re- 
plied, by relatinj^ to him the circumstances of her father's com- 
mission from Henry, and dclirering to him the letter for Sir 
Ivobert. The whole wide world of misery contains no pang so 
great as the discovery of treachery where we pictured truth ; 
death is less in tlie comparison, for both destroy the future, and 
one, with Gorgon couiitonanee, transforms the past. The world 
appeared to slide from beneath the prince, as lie became aware 
that Clifford's smiles were false ; his seominir honesty, liis dis- 
course of honour, the sympathy apparent between them, a lie, a 
painted lie, alluring him by fair colours to embrace foulest defor- 
mity. The exceedin<j^ openness and confidence of his own nature, 
rendered the blow doubly unnatural and frightful ; and Monina, 
who had half disliked, and latterly had almost forgotten Clifibrd, 
was full of surprise and pain to mark the aiiiiction lier friend's 
countenance expressed. 

There was no time for regret. Neville interrupted them, and 
it became necessary to act. Richard held in his hand the sealed 
proof of his associate's falsehood ; bir George urged him to open 
ifc, 80 as to discover the whole extent of the treason. The prince's 
eyes were at once lighted up by the suggestion : no, no, because 
Clifibrd had been base, he would violate no law of honour — there 
was no need for the sake of others ; his treachery discovered, 
was fan gl ess ; nor would he even undertake the dark ofBce of 
openly convicting and punishing : his conscience and remorse 
should be judge and executioner. 

Monina and Neville returned to Ostend. The prince sent a 
message to Cliflford with some trifling commission to execute in 
the same town ; and Sir E-obert, who had heard of the arrival of 
a stranger caravel from England, was glad of an opportunity, to 
ride over to learn its character. His feet were in the stirrups, 
when a page brought him a letter from the duke, which he was 
bid not to open till he had departed. A sense of a mysterious 
meaning came over him. Was he discovered ? At the first dawn 
of this suspicion he clapped spurs to his horse, and was already 
far away ; then, impatient of uncertainty, as soon as half the 
brief space to Ostend was measured, he took out the packet, 
eyed it curiously, and, after many qualms and revolutions of 
feeling, suddenly tore it open. King Henry's despatcli. written 
in Urswick's well-known hand, lirst met his eye. Worse in 
action than in thonghti a cold dew mantled on His brow i and, 
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while his heart stood still in his labourinir hreast, he cast his 
eyes over a few lines, written ia ^iichard's fair clear Spanish 

"This paper, joined to the mode in which it fell into niy 
hands, accuses you of treason. If wrongfully, accord pcrmiseion 
that the seal may be broken, and your innocence proved. 

"Even it the mystery wliicli this letter contams cannot be 
divulf^ed nor exculpated, all is not lost. Perhaps yon tire rather 
weak than guilty; errinpr, bnt not wicked. If so, return imme- 
diately on your steps ; by a frank confession merit my confidence. 
1 were unworthy of the mediation of the Blessed Sniiits, wlioia 
each ni^dit I solicit to intercede for me before our ileavenly 
Father, were I not ready to pardon one who haa 8iuned» but 
who repents. 

**If your crime be-of a deeper dye, and you are allied in soul 
to my enemy, depart. It is enough for me that I never sec you 
more. If I remain a fugitive for ever, you will lose nothing by 
deserting my ruined fortunes ; if I win the dav, my ilrst exercise 
of the dearest prerogative of kings^ will be to pardon you. 



OHAPTEE ZXni. 
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Shall I be the tlacve 

Of— what ? a wonl > which those of this falM world 
Employ against each other, itot tltemselvea. 
As men wear da^iers not for self offence. 

But if I am mistaken, uhere shall I 

Find the dispruise to hide me firom myielf ? 

As now i skuik from every other eye. 

One of the surest results of guilt ia to deprive the criminal of 
belief in the goodness of others. Clifford was discovered. Even, 
if liichard continued true to his promise of pardon, his adherents 
and counsellors miorht force him to another line of conduct. A 
dungeon and death floated terribly before his confused vision. 

f li-Ut, instaut flight to England, where, by a full confeMioa of 
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many things he had reserved, and the disclosure of an important 
unsuspected name, he might still receive ^velcomo and reward 
from Henry, was the only course left him to pursue. 

His thoughts were chaos. Shame and inaignation raged in 
his heart. He was a convicted traitor, a dishonoured man. 
" Oh, my envied father ! '* in his wretchedness he exclaimed, 
" you died gloriously for Lancaster. I live, steeped in obloquy, 
for the same cause. Abhorred Plantai^enet ! what misery has 
been mine since first your name; came to drug me with racking 
poison ! What have I not endured while I cringed to the fair- 
haired boy ! Thank the powers of heil, that time is past ! 
Devil as I have stamped myself, his arch crime, lying, is no 
more my attribute. To the winds and men's thirsty ears I may 
cry aloud — hate Plantat^enet ! " 

It was some relief to this miserable man to array his thoughts 
in their darkest garb, soothing his evil passions with ^^o^ds, 
which acted on them as a nurse's fondling talk to a quoruloiis 
child. His line of conduct was fixed : he remembered iS eville's 
sudden appearance and departure the night before ; he had 
brought the letter ; he was waiting for him at Ostend to seize on 



were days of violence and sudden bloodshed : the enemy a man 
could not visit with legal punishment, he thought himself 
justified in destroying with his own hand ; the passions of tho 
V orkists, who found they had been driven into shambles instead 
of a fold, must be fierce and dangerous. Without delay, he 
resolved to embark in one of the vessels then in the roads ; 
he hurried to the beach ; the wind seemed fair ; there was a poor 
kind of hostelry, the common resort of sailors near, from whence 
a signal could bo given for a boat to be sent off for him. While 
waiting for it, he quilted the noisy vulgarity of the inn, and 
walked towards a kind of ruined tower, that once perhaps had 
served as a lighthouse. In all the panic of guilt, a roof, how- 
ever desolate, appeared a shelter, and he sought it : it was 
dilapidated and dark ; there were some rude, narrow stairs 
leading to the upper story,— these he ascended, and entered what 
had been a kina of guard-room, and started at the vision he 
beheld : leaning against tho aperture that had served for a 
casement, looking on the wide green sea, was Monina. Her 
lustrous eyes turned on him — eyes before whose full softness his 
violence, his insolence quailed ; till shame, despair, and rage, and 
the deep-seated arrogance of his nature, conquered his b<»tter 
feelings. She knew his crime, witnessed his disgrace ; there was 
no mure to lose in the world. What more could he win ? His 
pregeuco occasioned her much emotion. She had just quitted 



him, to turn to mockery the 




ised pardon. Those 
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Neville, who somewhat anfxrily remarked upon the prince's ill- 
timed lenity, and spoke bitterly of all the ill Clillbrd, thus let 
loose, might do in ED;j;laiiil. And here he was, abuut to ombark 
for that very island, where one at least, Sir William Sianley, was 
at his mercy. Gladly Monina seized on this opportunity to dive 
into his projects, and tu inspire by her energetic words the 
traitor's bosom with some sense of ri^ht. She, alas ! inspired 
passion only, and jealousy, that now at last liis rival would seo 
her love-lightcd eyes turned allectionalely on him ; while all tho 
reproach of which they were capable ^^ as his meed. What such 
men as Clifford feel is not love : he had ]io real friendship for tho 
innocent ^irl ; each feeling that expresses the sympathy of our 
intellectual nature was never associated to him with the name of 
woman. As she spoke therefore of his duties to God and man, 
violated, but not irretrievably, and with soft persuasion entreated 
him to spare those whose lives hung upon his word, he recovered 
hisobduracji and replied in a tone whose hollow vaunting was at 
discord witn the musio that fell from het lips— My pretty 
maiden, I thank thee for thy ^ood intentions, and if tnou wilt 
wholly undertake my instruction, \^ ill prove an apt scholar. 
Honesiy and I are too poor to be messmates $ but if thoa wilt 
join us — ^by God, Monina, I mean what I say-— the priest shall 
say grace n>r us, and we will partake life's feast or fast togetfren 
I will sail witti thee to thy Spain, to the Indies of the vV'est. 
England shall be a forgott^ name ; the White or Bed Bose, 
neimer worse nor better in our eyes than any blooms that smell 
as sweet: if thou refnsest this, nere ends tne last chance for 
honesty ; and be the victim who it may, I care not so my fortnnes 
thrive. ' 

Unworthy man I " cried Monina ; farewell ! Igo to Eng- 
land also : I to save, yon to destroy. Bounteous Heaven wul 
look on our several intentions, and slutpe our course accordingly. 
Henry will visit with poor thanks your blighted purpose, barrea 
now of its ill frUit. Mine will be the harvest; yours the 
unlamented loss/' 

She would have passed him, but he seized her slender wrist. 
" We will run no race,*' he cried ; " if we ^o to England, it will 
be together : listen to the splash of oars, it is my boat among the 
breakers. We eniex it together ; it is vain for you to reaist ; you 
are my prisoner." 

Monina trembled in every joint : she felt that in very truth 
she was in GMbrd's power. There rode her father's caravel ; but 
he could not guess ner pressing danger: he would behold her 
depart, ignorant of the violence she was flu£feriug, ignorant that* 
she was there. No help l<*ao fona of words was thec^ that 
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might persuade the ill-minded knight to free her: het proud 
Bpirit disdained to bend ; her cheek was flushed ; she strore to 
withdraw her hand. Pardon me," said Olifiord ; "if my fingers 
press too ronj^hly; the slight pain you endure will hnrdly coiui- 
terbalance the fierce torture your words inflicted. Be paticut, 
my fellows are already here. Jjet us not act a silly mime beibie 
tliem ; do not oblige me to demonstrate too imkindly« that you 
are wholly in my power." 

Hardhr had he spoken the words when with a scream she 
sprang from him. He tnmed ; but before even he could see the 
gigantic form of De Earo, a blow was struck which made him 
reel against the wall. It would have been instantly followed by 
another, bat that Monma had flung heirself o& her father's breast, 
and he, supporting her, forgot his enemy, who recovered himself, 
And drew his sword. He met the fieioe glare of the injured 
parent's eye, and shook. We meet again, recreant 1 " were the 
only words spoken by De Faro ; and» as an elephant might snatch 
a youngling ant^ope from the pursuit of a tiger, he took his 
daughter in his arms, dosoended the steps with her, and, as Cliflbrd 
stood gazing on the sea, in such bitter mood as is the fruit of 
baffled malice, he saw the mariner hft his damghter into the boat. 
It pushed from the shore ; and, with long, measured strokes, it 
swept the waves towards the caravel, whose sails were again 
unfurled, while everything bespoke the readiness and aaziety of 
the crew to depart. 

Ere the Adalid had reached the open sea, Clifford in his vessel 
was but little astern. It was a race they ran. The caravel at 
first had the best. Night concealed them from each other's 
view ; and, in the morning, already on the tranquil bosom of tho 
Thames Sir Kobert's vessel was sailing alone towards London. 
By one of those straii^^e turns of fortune by which our purposes 
swim or are wrecked, Do Faro, without a pilot, unacquainted 
with the coast, missed the channel ; he fj;rounded on a sand-bank 
at the river's mouth ; and the tide which carried Cliilbrd so 
swiftly towards London had several hours to run before it 
reached a height sufficient to float the other's vessel ; the situation 
was not without peril, and no boat even could be lowered to carry 
the anxious Monina to shore. 

The very day (it was now the month of January) that Henry 
hearci of Clifford's arrival in London, he removed his court from 
Westminster to the Tower. Already he divined that his Lord 
Chamberlain was to be criminated by iSir Eobert; and, as Stanley 
possessed considerable influence in the state, he wished to make 
nis arrest as unexpected as possible. Another motive worked 
upon the avaricious sovereign; seized thust without preparatLon 
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or fofetiiouglit, his jewels, bis rieli plate, his valuable moreables, 
wbich might otherwise be secreted, now fell th^ indiscriminate 
prey of confiscation ; the Tower, at once a palace and a prison, 
faroured this purpose. Here he received Glmbrd ; Urswickhad 
akeady conversea with the traitor knight, and represented to 
him the necessity of ample confession. There was sometiiing in 
the priest's manner that, like iron, entered Clifford's sonl; he 
felt himself, too truly, to be the abject slave, the despised tool of 

Sower I there was but little need to use cajoleries or bribes with 
im now ; he was there, to be ezecnted as a felon or pardoned 
as a spy, according as Us disclosures satisfied or not the callous* 
hearted king. 

For his greater punishment, there dung to this unfortunate 
man a sense of what he ought to and might have been, and a 
burning consciousness of w£kt he was. Hitherto he had fimded 
that he loved honour, and had been withheld, as by a hair, from 
overstepping the dmnarcation between the merely reprehensible 
and the disgraceful. The ^ood had blamed him ; the reckless 
wondered at his proficiency m their own bad lessons ; but hitherto 
he had Ufted his head haughtily among them, and challenged any 
man to accuse him of worse than greater daring in a career aU 
travelled at a slower and more timid pace. 

Hut that time was gone by. He was now tainted by leprous 
treachery ; his hands were stained by the blood of his deceived 
confederates ; honour disowned him for her son ; men looked ^ 
askance on him as belonging to a pariah race. ^ He felt this ; and 
even Monina, who had last conversed with him in the summer- 
bouse of the inn at Ostend, would hardly have recognized him. 
He was then a bold-faced villain ; his step was haughty ; his 
manner insolent. Now his gait was sbufQing, his appearance 
mean, his speech hesitating and confused. Urswick haa known 
him a gay rufHer ; he started back : was this Sir Eobert Clififord ? 
He was obliged to use with him the usual style of speech adopted 
towards men in his situation ; to speak of his duty towards his 
liege; the propriety of delivering up the guilty to condign 
punishment: hackneyed phrases, which sounded cold to the 
unhappy man. 

There was no resource. At Henry's feet, kneeling before a 
king who used him as a tool, but who hated him as the abattor 
of his rival, and despised him as the betrayer of his friend, Clifibrd 
spoke tlie fatal word which doomed the confiding Stanley to 
instant death, himself to the horrors of conscious guilt, or, what 
as yet was more bitter to the worldling, relentless outlawry from 
the society and speech of all, however depraved, who yet temcd 
themselves men of honour. 
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Henry heard lum wiih fained amaiement ; and with grating 
words of insultiBg unbelief, demanded eridenoe of his chamber- 
Iain's treason : these were easily famished, vet sneh as thej were* 
they comprised snch irrefragable proof of the identity of the ont- 
cast duke^ that Henry fonnd, that while they confirmed him 
more than evtit in his resolve that Stanley should snfier the 
severest penalty of his crime, it made it diffienlt to brin^ forward 
^ the testim<mials of his guili^ This was for after consideration : 
Cliffiird was dismissed with cold thanks, with promise of pardon 
and reward, and a haughty command neither to obtrude himself 
again into the royal presence, nor to depart from London without 
e^cialleave. ^ ' ' ^ 

Henry's first act was to command Stanley not to quit his 
chamber in the Tower. The next day before the hour of noon, 
the ffishop of Durham, Lord Oxford, Lord Surrey, UrsWick, and 
Lcnrd Dawbeny, met in the fallen chamberlain's apartment, for 
the purpose of examining him* A thousand opposing feelings 
operatea upon Stanley : accustomed to pay deference to the king, 
even now he said notiiinf^ to displease him ; and his expressions 
rather spoke of compassion for him who rery possibly was duke 
of York, than any fauing off from his allegiance to the then kimr 
of England. 

This monarch was tormented by no doubts, — to be actuated 
by no pity. Stanley's acknowledgment of the truth of the 
Snrgundian pretender roused bis bitterest feelings. In addition, 
be was rich booty^which weighed heaiolv against him; so that, 
when Bishop Fox remarked on the yillany and extent of his 
treason, Henry, off his guard, exclaimed^*'! am glad of it ; the 
worse the better ; none can speak of mercy now, and confisca* 
tion is assured -nor did he in the interval before his trial, nor 
after it, express one regret that the man was about to forfeit his 
head, who nad encircled his own with the regal diadem. 

Tried, condemned ; but a few days remained before on the 
fatal block the rich, noble, prudent, royally-connected Sir William 
Stanley would expiate his guilt to Henry. All wondered ; many 
pitied ; few thought of soliciting for or aiding the fallen man ; 
yet one or two Ibere were, wli^m this last blow against York 
filled with bitter regret. In a secluded part of London Lord 
Barry, who had just arrived, Frion, and Monina met. Barry 
came with intelligence that there had appeared in Ireland a 
gentleman from Scotland, commissioned by ita young monarch to 
mquirc into the truth of Richard's story; and, if indubitably he 
were the man ho pretended, to counsel him to visit Scotland, 
where he would find friendship and aid. The Earl of Desmond 
also had just arrived in London^ and Lord £arry was in his 
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eompBoj. This down&U of Stanley called tkeir niaiB from 
every other ooneideraticHi. Monina was peoaliarly agitated and 
thoughtful. One cvemng; she joined them' late : she was full of 
Bome projeot. I can, I do beliere, save our friend," she said : 
"the assistance I need is small — ^you, Master Stephen, will 
hastea on board the Adalid, and bid my father have aU in readi« 
nesB for sailing, and to drop down the river as far as Greenwich : 
you, my dear lord, must also take a part in my scheme—keep 
watch on the river, right opposite the Tower, during the coming 
night and the f<^wing ; if you sec a light upon the shore beneath 
its dark walls, come towards it with a boat ; the blessed Virgin 
aidinir my design, it shall be freighted with disappointmeiit to 
the Tudor, joy to ns." 

Lord Barry and Frion promised obedience, though they would 
have dissuaded her ii-om the risk ; but she was devoted, enthusi* 
astic» firm : she left them, nor did they delay to execute her 
commission, and both went down the river to De Faro's caravel. 
Here a new surprise awaited them. The duke of York and his 
friends had not beesi idle i& the interim. Each design, as it 
i a i led, gave |dace to another. They were diminished in nnmbers, 
but now no traitors were among them. Their hopes were few ; 
but, unless the present time were seized, there would be none. 
The false expectations Clifford bad held out to them of coalition 
and succour in England were lost, but attachment to York was 
alive in many an English bosom : the preparations of arms thej 
had made still existed ; it was zesolvea therefore in early spring 
to descend on the English shores. 

The duke of York, deeply grieved by the ruin that visited his 
friends, stung to the h^art by Clifford's treachery, resolved 
meanwhile to seek relief in action. Could not his presence do 
much ? Unknown in England, he might visit the Yorkists, rouse 
their affection, and form such a union, as, assisted afterwards by 
Lis friends and their little fleet, would contribute to insure 
success. His friends did not approve of the hazard to which 
he exposed himself ; but everything they allefrcd on this score, 
only contirmcd his purpose. *' All endanger themselves — all die 
forme," he cried ; "shall I alone bo int^loriously safe ?'* The 
first sight tlierefore that presented itself to Lord I^arry and Frion 
on the dcek of the Adalid, was Prince Jiichard and Edmund 
PI ant age net. 

The duke's presence did not chano^c the purpose of Friou's 
visit. De Faro got his vessel in readiness for the voyafj^e and 
Lord Barry, as evening closed in, prepared to take his stand- 
not singly : E-ichard insisted on sharing his watch ; docile as he 
usoally was, remonstrance had now iu> effeot ; hitherto he had 
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given liiiiiBelf up to guarded safety, now he seemed in love with 
peril, resolved to court her at every opportunity. The risk to 
whioh Monina exposed herself, made him obstinate. He would 
have thought himself untrue to the laws of chivalry, a recreant 
knight, had he not hastened to protect her ; and, morethim this-^ 
for the inhom impulses of the heart are more peremptory than 
men's most sacred laws — ^he loved ; and a mother draws not more 
instinctively her first-born to her bosom, than does the true and 
mssionate lover feel impelled to hazard even Ufe for the sake of 
her he loves, to stndd her &om every danger, ot to share them 
gladly with her* 



CHAPTES XXIV. 

TH£ ZOWXB. 



I do not like the Tower of any place. 

SlIAKSl>£AK£. 

At* nine o*eIoek in the evening, York and Lord Barry took their 
station on the Thames, at the a})pointed place. The boat was 
tethered to the shore $ and the rising tide brought them nearer 
to the banks. All was dark durine the cold night of early 
Febrnary ; to the right and left, not^in^ was apparent save me 
glimmenng water, and the only soond was the rushing and 
rippling ox the Thames, as it sped downward in its course. 

" My mother greets me with a odd kiss," said the prince ; 
"in truth she has wedded mine enemy, and oast me out fh>m 
my inheritance." 

A brief pause ensued— a few minutes, which were freighted 
with the cares and sorrows of years. Back, back, young Eiohard 
threw his eye over the skeleton shapes of the dead years ; and 
again he sought to penetrate the future. ^ Dark as the starless 
sky, not one gleam of comfort presented itself to the outcast's 
hope. But sudli state of mind was unnatural to the ardent boy, 
and he sprang from it j 

*'Like to a lark at lireak of daj. npMag 
ttwok suUea eartb, to siDg at iieaTea'^gato^'* 
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lio soared from grovelling despoudency into recollections of the 
labour and love that had been expended on him. His harvest 
might never be the crown at which he aimed; but, better still, 
the ambrosial food of affection and devoted attachment, that 
filled him even to sweet satictj. 

A light ! our beacon ! " cned Lord Barrj. 

A small gleam appeared on the opposite bank. It moved ; 
then returned to its former place, and was stationary. They 
watched it, till thejr became satisfied that it was the guide for 
which they were waiting. The early matin seryice rung from 
several convents, and came pealing fointly across the water. It 
was the dead of night, and me gentlemen gladly exchanged their 
inert watch for the labour of contending with the tide and float* 
ing ice, which impeded their way as they^ rowed across the 
Thames to where the light was now fixed. 

The drear bank of the Tower-moat rose abruptly from the 
water-side, and the waves lay murky dark beneath the arch of 
the Traitor's Gate. The tide, which was setting in, carried them 
above the point were the light was, to this spot. Their beacon 
indeed had disappeared ; and, as the^ waited its return, they 
floated idly on tne river, merely giving now and then a few 
strokes, to keep the wherry stationary* They did not perceive 
that, while they thus curbed the tide, they had drifted into aa- 
eddy which carried them fast down, till jamming them between 
the wall of the Tower and a near pile, their boat lurched, partly 
fllled with water, and resisted every attempt they made to extri- 
cate it. The clouds were getting thinner before the pale waning 
moon ; but their fancied beaeon-liffht had vanished. 

Their situation was sufficientiv dreary. The cold was piercing. 
They had difficulty in keeping themselves out of the water that 
lay at the bottom of the boat. Lord Barry was a soldier, accus- 
tomed to hair- breadth escapes and dangerous attempts ; Sichard 
a bold youth, who thought that his best saiety depended on his 
own exertions. They were neither of them mcUned to linger 
tamely in their present situation. 

*l Before our limbs get numbed with this biting breeze, we 
must use them to our own benefit. Your highness can swim t *' 
So say the streams of the Yega," renlied Bidiard *. ** but 
the very remembrance of those sweet brooxs makes me shudder 
at the chilly bath this ice*nourished river affords. I will recon- 
noitre the land before I attempt the freezing wave." With 
lithe, sinuous limbs he coiled about the pile, and continued to 
raise himself to where a beam rested on the upright post, and 
again was fixed in tlic turret, which spans and guards the eo* 
trance to the Tower by water. He had luurdly gained this placej 
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and lie fo\t little cold a8 with nervous fino^ers he kept fast in the 
position he had attained, when a ray of li<;Ut fell upon the water, 
streaming from out a window of the turret. It was but for a 
moment, and it disappeared ; but Richard's eyes had glanced 
keenly on th<^ illuminated spot. The transverse beam he had 
attained was but little below the window ; it had been grated, 
but two of the stancLeons were broken. This, to our adventurer, 
suspended between the unattaiuable skv and tlieiey wave, seemed 
a place of refu^^e. Carefully and slow!}', he with clin^inp^ knees 
and hands eontrived to get alonnj the beam, to raise himself on 
his feet on it, and then to clutch the broken iron bar, and lioist 
himself into a chamber of the Tower of London. 

The immediate physical dangers that beset our adventurers 
were so ^reat (the least horrific of which was spending: tlie ni-^ht 
exposed to freezing blasts, which Barry already felt chilling his 
very heart's blood),' that they both forgot the dangerous nature 
of the asylum they were seeking. The Irish noble had, as well 
as darkness permitted, followed the movements of his young 
companion ; the same ray which guided Richard to temporary 
safety, had showed to Barry the mode of following him. Efe 
made the attempt ; but, though stronger, he was not so agile as 
his friend ; besides, the minutes which had elapsed .during 
B.ichard*8 exertions, had enfeebled by numbing the other's 
powers ; he got nearly to the top of the pile — he felt his lingers 
slip, and that he could hold on no longer. One desperate struggle 
he made to cling closer ; his grasp seemed rather to relax, than 
tighten, in the attempt; and Richard, after a second, heard 
with horror his heavy fall into the water. But Barry was more 
at his ease in the yielding wave ; and the very intensity of the 
cold, burning his skin, set his blood in motion ; the tide also 
had arrived at its height during this interval, and had turned : 
without great difficulty the noble cleared, after a few strokes, 
the abrupt banks that fence the Tower, and landed on a quay 
below, 

Richard heard the waters splash from under his strokes. The 
silence was so entire, that he thought ho could distinguish the 
change of sound when the swimmer emerged, and plainly heard 
Lord Barry's shout, in his own native Irish, of thanksgiving 
and good cheer. For a moment, like lightning, it flashed into 
his mind, the thought of the ominous refuge he had found ; and 
he was tempted to leap into the water, and to rejoin his friend. 
But by this time the alarm of some one havin<2: plunged into the 
river had been spread by the sentinels. The court became 
thronged ; some hastened to the wall, others loosened the boats 
tethered beneath the gate, and issued in them fcom under thQ 
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dark arch, over wliich Dulce Eicliard had found refuge. By 
tlio r^laro of many torches, they discovered the wherry wedged 
in, as lias l)oeii described. T!ie splasli attested that some one 
had fallen into the water: tliat some one should escape from 
the fortress, was more readily present to their imaginations 
than that any should enter. They called to each other, ecm- 
municatinf; tlieir surmises and intentions; then one boat re- 
mained in guard close at the gate, while the other rowed down 
the stream. Their exertions must end in nothing, for Ltord 
Barry had had full time to insure his escape. 

^Richard attended to all their motions: several of the men ia 
pursuit had issued from the lower chambers of the turret in 
which he was : it was not thus cooped up that he chose to be 
found ; all seemed still ; the only sounds came from the men in 
the boat ; he descended the stairs ; he came out upon the court of 
the Tower; the dark fortress frowned above, casting, in spite 
of the dull moon, a shadow dark enough to hide him. btepa 
were heard approaching ; he turned under a dim archway ; he 
ascended a narrow, steep staircase ; the steps still followed ; 
hurriedly he opened a door, and entered a chamber ; the men, 
"whoever they might be, were unaware of his presence ; they 
passed the door, turned down another gallery; the very echo 
of their steps died away. 

Did he recognize the spot where he then stood ? Well !— 
far too well ! — with a sickening feeling, an irresistible im|ni]so 
to penetrate 'into the very heart of the horror that made his 
pulses faint, he gazed on the walls around. Was he then alone 
changed ? Had he sprung up into manhood, thought, expe- 
rienced, snU'cred ; and had the material nniverse stood still the 
while ? He saw before him a small chamber, enlightened by 
one deep-set window, half blocked up by projecting buttresses 
outside: there was the pallet-bed, the prie-Dieu, the little 
erueiilx ; liis infant limba had reposed there ; on that couch liis 
brother had died. 

This was the Tower ! Ten years before he had escaped from its 
gloomy walls ; and had he done this only to return again, when 
maturer years gave him a bitterer feeling of the ills he must 
endure? He had visited England, guided by the traitor-spirit 
of CliflPord, it seemed ; for he had returned but to render Iiim- 
self a prisoner; yet at first thcpe thoughts were hardlv so 
painful as the memory of his childhood. Tlie superstitious 
fears of the Tower, which haunted i)oor Edward, had made it 
an abode of terror for both : how often had they lain in that 
bed, curdling each other's voung blood with frightful tales ! 
His brother liad pined, mi died. I^ow, true to the pious 
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usages of iho time?, he knelt to say a paternoster for his soul ; 
lie said anotlu r lor his own perilous .state ; and then, havinG:, 
-with entire faith committed himself to the protection of hia 
Father ia Heaven, lie roae with a cheered heart and Buatained 
courage. 

What 'was he to do P He was in the Tower ; a fortress so 
"well guarded, that of the unhappy beinfra confined there for 
life, none had ever made their escape ; high walls, numerous 
courts, and grated windows, opposed his egress. The clock 
chimed one. It were as well to remain where he was, as to go 
on. But it were better still to turn back ; quiet would soon bo 
restored ; he might attain the same room, the same window, aud 
leap thence into the waters below. He remembered wherefore 
be had come; the liazardous enterprise of Monina, and the 
imprisonment of Stanley. Now that he had attained this 
chamber, the whole Tower presented itself, as in a map, to his 
memory : he knew where the rooms allotted to state prisoners 
were situated : confident in his knowledge, his feelings under- 
went an entire change ; instead of considering himself a prisoner 
in the Tower, he felt lord of its labyrinths. Darkness was his 
wand of office ; the ignorance of all that he was there, was his 
guard ; and his knowledge of the place, better than the jailor's 
kev, might aid him to liberate the victims of his enemy. 

In this temper of mind -he rejoiced that he had been unable 
to follow his first impulse in leaping from the window ; and he 
resolved on making his way immediately to the part of the 
fortress inhabited by the state prisoners. Blindfold, setting 
out from the point where he was, he could have found his way ; 
yet several images of barred and locked doors presented them- 
selves to his recollection, as intervening between the spot where 
he then was, and that which he desii-ed to visit. He descended 
again into the court — he skirted the edifice, keeping close to the 
shadowy wall — he saw the door but a fesv paces distant, whieli 
led to the prison-chambers. At dead of night it must be locked 
and barred, guarded by a sentinel, quite inaccessible to him. 
He paused — ^he saw no soldier near — Tie walked on a lew steps 
quickly ; the door was wide open — this looked like success — he 
sprang up the steps ; a man below cried, "Who goes there? " 
adding, *' Js it you, sir ? My li^ht is pufied out ; I will bring 
one anon." Above he heard another voice — there was no re- 
treat — he went on, relying on some chance that might afibrd 
111] a a refuire under cover of murky ni^ht from the .twofold 
danger that beset him. A man stood at the doorway of the 
nearest chamber: it was not possible to pass him— aa ho hesi- 
tated he heard the words, "Good rest viBit your lordahip^I 
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prieve to have disturbed you." Bichard retired a few fitops— 
the man closed, locked the door — "A light, ho! " he exclaimed, 
and the prince feared to see the servitor ascend the stairs. The 
moon, just be(^inning to show its clouded rays, threw a brief 
ray upon the landiug where Richard stood, and he moved out 
of tlie partial radiance ; the slight movement he made attracted 
notice, which was announced by a challenge of " Who goes 
there ? is it you, FitzwilHam P How is this P the word, sir ! ** 

Tlie duke knew that, among the numerous and various inha- 
bitants of the Tower, many were personally unknown to each 
Other ; and that any stranger visitor was not intrusted with tho 
"word — so he replied imnu JuiteU% as his best safeguard : " I 
was roused by the calling of the guard. I knew not that such 
reveilles were usual ; good night, sir." 

Those pay little attention to the impression of their senses, 
who are not aware that family resemblance develops itself in 
nothing so much as the voice ; and that it is diiBcult m the dark 
to distinguish relatives. In confirmation of this I heard a 
sag acioos observer remark, and hare proved the observation 
true, that the fmnation of the j«w» and setting of the teeth is 
peculiar, and the same in families* But this is foreign — enough 
that, caught by the Toice, hardly able to distingoish the obsoare 
outline of the speaker in the almoet blackness of night— the 
man replied, " I oraye pardoni m y g ood lord, you forget your- 
self ; this way is your chamber. What, ho ! a light I " 

"It needs not,*' said the prince; *'the gkre would o£fend 
mine eyes— I shall find the door." 

** Permit me»" said the other, going forward, " I will wait on 
your lordsUp so far. I wonder not you were roused ; there 
was an alarm at the rirer postern, and the whole foard roused. 
Sir John thought it might concern poor Sir William ; and I 
was fain to see all right with him. It irked me truly to break 
in on his repose ; the last he may oyer have." 

They approached a door ; the man's hand was on the lock— - 
Bichard's heart beat so loud and fast, that it seemed to him that 
that alone must be perceived and excite suspicion—if the door 
were fastened on the inside he were lost; but the man was in 
no hurry to try— he talked on :— 

''The lieutenant was the more suspicious, because he gave 
credit and easy entrance to his pretended stripling son, who 
craved for it even with tears: yet when they met, we all 
thought that the Lord. Chamberuun did not greet him -as a 
parent would a child at such a time ; tho truth, indeed, we saw 
with half an eye, be she his daughter, or his li^ht of love ; yet 
not the lasti methinksi for she seemed right glad to be eccom^ 
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modated for the nigbt in a separate cliamber— she is a mere 
giri beside, and in spite of ber uumeet ^arb, modest withal." 

"When goes she? With the dawnP" Eichard hazarded 
these questions, for his 'silence might be more suspected thaa 
his speech ; and the information he sought, imported to him. 

"Nay, she will stay to the end for me," said the man : ** Sir 
"William was a kind gentleman, as I can testify, in his prosperity ; 
and it is httle to let him have the comfort of this poor child's 
company for a day longer : he dies oa the morrow," 

** CoiUd 1 see this fair one ? ** 

"By my troth, fair she is not, though lovely to look on, but 
somewhat burnt, as if her mother had been a dweller in the 
south. If you visit and take leave of Sir Stanley to-morrow, 
you may chance to behold her : but I detain you, mj Lord ; a 
good night, rather, a good morning to your lordship.** 

He unclosed the door; all was dark within, save that the 
chamber opened into another at the further end, in which evi- 
dently a lamp was burning. Kind thanks and a benison passed ; 
Hichard stepped within the apartment, and the door shut on him. 

What could this mean P G-lad, confused, yet still fearful, the 
prince was almost deprived of the power of motion, liecovering 
himself with a strong effort, he passed on to the inner chamber : 
it was a bedroom, tapestried, strewed thick with rushes, a silver 
lamp suspended by a silver chain to the grim claws of a gilfc 
eagle, wliieh was fixed m the ceiling, gave token of rank, a^ well 
as the rich damask of the bed-furniture and ilic Luriuus carving 
of the couch and seats; the articles of dress also streweil aljout 
belonged to the noble born : strange, as yet Ivicliard hud nol 
conjectured for whom he had been uii^takeu I lie drew near the 
bed, and gazed fixedly on its occupier. The short, cliustcring, 
auburn curls were tinged with grey, yet the slcci)er was young, * 
though made nntimely old by sullcrinL!; ; liis cliccks w ere ^^astcd 
arid jpallen in ; ihe blue veins on -his brow were conspicuous, lift- 
ing the clear skin which clun;^ almost to the bones ; he was as 
pale as marble, and the lieavy eyelids were partly raised even in 
sleep by ticj large blue ball that showed itself beneath ; one hand 
lay on the coverlid, thin to emaciation. What manner of victim \ 
w as this to Henry's tyranny ? nay, the enigma was easily solved : 
it must be the carl of Warwick. "And such, but for my cousin 
Lincoln, would have been my fate/* thought Bichard. He 
remembered his childhood's imprisonment; he thought of the 
long days and nights of confinementy the utter hopelessness, the 
freezing despair, bbghting thebuddii]^ hopes of youth, the throes 
of intolerable, struggling agony, which had reduced poor War- 
ysick to this shadow of humanity; he felt a choking sensation ia 
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his throat as he bent over him ; large drops gatlicrcd in his eyes ; 
tboy fell, ere he was aware, on the sleeper's wan cheek. 

■\Varwick turned uneasily, opened his eyes, and half-started 
up : " Whom have we here P" he cried : " why am I disturbed P" 

"Your pardon, fair gentleman,*' Eic-hard began 

"My pardon!" repeated Warwick, bitterly; "were that 
needed, vou were not here. What means this intrusion — tell 
me, and be gone P" 

"I am not what you take me for, cousin Edward/' said the 
prince. 

Now, indeed, did Warwick start ; shading his eyes from the 
lamp, ho gazed earnestly on the speaker, murmuring, " That 
voice, that name — it cannot be ! In the name of sweet charity 
. speak again ; tell me what this means, and if you are — why this 
visit, why that garb ? ** 

" My dear lord of Wnrwick," said the prince, "dismiss this 
inquietude, and if you \vill listen with patience to the story of aa 
iinliappy kinsman, you shall know all. I am Richard of York ; 
those whose blood is akin to yours as well as mine, have ycleped 
me the AVJiite Rose of England." 

The earl of Warwick hatl heard of the Pretender set up bj his 
aunt, the duchess of Burgundy ; he had often pondered over the 
likelihood of his really being his cousin, and the alteration it 
would occasion in his fortunes, if he were to succeed. Shut out 
from the world, as he had been so long, the victim of mere 
despair, he could not even imagine that good could betide to any 
one, save to Ihe oppressor of his race ; to see Perkin, for so he 
had been taught to call him, within the walls of the ill-fated 
Tower, appeared to disclose at once his defeat. Even when the 
duke rapidly and briefly narrated the accidents that had broui^ht 
him thither, and his strange position. Prince Eduard believed 
only that he had been decoyed mto the trap, which had closed on 
him for ever. 

Still Richard talked on ; his ardour, his confidence in his owu 
measures, his vivacious anxiety already to put them into practice, 
his utter fearlessness, were not lost upon one who had been dead 
to outward impressions, not from want of sensibility, but from 
the annihilation of hope. Some of his cousin's spirit overflowed 
into Warwick's heart ; and, in conclusion, he assented to all he 
said, promising to do whatever was required of him, though after 
ten yenrs of lone imprisonment he almost shrunk i'rom emerging 
fvoia his listless tftatc. 
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Let all tbe dakes and all the devils roar, 

lie is at liberty ! I've ventured for him ; * 
And out I've brought him to a little wood 
A mile hcnoc* 

Tiro NoBu XiKiunr. 

MoRNiNa, cold and wintry, dawned upon the gloomy chambers 
of the Tower. York became eager to put in execution some 
plan of escape in which Warwick should share ; but Warwick 
was full of timidity and fear. His prison was a frightful den ; 
et all without was a wide, pathless, tiger-infested jungle. Ho 
esought his cousin to regard his own safety only. Ricliard 
refused ; yet the more he meditated, the more did obstacles 
cro^^ d upon him. After the lapse of an hour, Warwick was 
called upon to attend early mass, as usual, in the chapel of the 
fortress. Here he saw Stanley and the disguised shrinking 
Monina ; and, the service ended, attended them to the prison- 
chamber of the chamberlain, relating as he went, in quick low 
wliispcrs, the history of the preceding night. Both his hearers 
grew pale : one feared /or her friend, the other for himself ; 
though on that score all cause of dread was well nigh at an end. 
All three entered Stanley's cell, and found there Prince llichnrd 
himself, whoso active mind had led him to watch his opportunity 
to pass hither unseen from Warwick's apartment. 

The young earl of March, arming for the battle of Northamp- 
ton, looked not so young, so blooming, and so frankly erect, as 
his uncrowned son. Stanley saw at once who was before him, 
and, never forgetting the courtiei*, addressed his prince with a 
subject's respect. York was struck by the placid, though some- 
what worldly physiognomy of the man, devoted to die, at the age 
when human beings are most opt to cling to life ; when, having 
weathered the storms and passions of youth, they desire to reposo 
awhile on the sun-enlightened earthy before they enter the 
glooniy gates of the tomb. 
The prince spoke eagerly of escape-^f safety—of life : War- 
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wiok, even timid Warwick, urged an hiiempt at flight; while 
Monina Idesed her n^ed friend's hand, and turned her Bweet eyes 
on him, saying : You will listen to him» though you were deal 
tome." 

Stanley alone was nnmoFed — A thousand heartfelt^ nseleaB 
ibanksi my dear and hononred Lord, your poor servant renders ; 
and even \^ hen pn|yer for himself is most needed, earnesUy he 
prays that harm to you arise not from your unexampled gene- 
rosity. I cannot fly ; I do belie?e that I would not» if I oould : 
and i will spare myself the disgrace of further endangering you, 
and of being seized myself in the coward's act. Ask me not, 
with your beseeching eyes» my gentle, venturous child, for it 
must not be. I die to-morrow ; and this fate you would have 
me avoid. WhiUier would you drag me from the block P To 
poverty ? to an unhonoured old age? a traitor's reputati9n, and 
miserable dependence P I am a sinful man ; but I trust in God's 
mercy, and he holds out better hopes after the brief spasm of 
death, than you aher the torture of di£&cult escape." 

More he would have said ; but they were interrupted. They 
liad not been aware of any one's approach ; and suddenly Sir 
John Pigby, lieutenant of the Tower, entered. He was aghast 
to sec one more than he expected-H)ne whose demeanour spoke 
nobility. Silence followed his entrance ; nor did words readily ' 
present themselves to the blunt soldier. At length, addressing 
the cause of this wonder, he, in an ironical tone of voice, asked, 
*' May I, lieutenant of this fortress, delegated by his majesty to 
its keeping, be permitted to ask, faxc sir, the name, station, and 
designs of my unbidden guest P " 

"My answer to your two first questions," replied York, 
''would little satisfy you. My design was to facilitate the 
escape of this virtuous and unhappy gentleman." 

" The king is infinitely your debtor ; and I shall prove unman- 
nered in marring your intent." 

" You do not mar it. Sir John," said the prince. My Lord 
Chamberlain is a true man, and would ratner lay his head on 
the block, at his liege's bidding, than carry it in security at the 
prayer of any other. Sir William has refused to fly ; and, my 
mission ended, I was about to take my leare." 

*'Do so, y ung man; take leave — an eternal one — of Sir 
William, and follow me. My lord of Warwick, this is an 
unmeet scene for you to be present at. This holy man cornea 
to bestow the last words of pious comfort my noble prisoner can. 
receive in tliis world : please your lordship to leave them together 
unmteiru]Hed. I am sorry," continued the heutenant, access- 
ing Mojuna, to retract the pmnissbn I gave you yesterday ; 
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bat this strange inoideiit must be my excose. Say a last 

farewell to him you have named your father." 

Monina dreaded too much the fate that might befall her 
friend to entreat for cany change in this decree. Soon poor Sir 
William found himself separated from the bnsy scene of life, 
shut np with the chaplain. He was bid to remember and 
repent, and to prepare to die. A dark veil fell before the vista 
01 coming years, which was apparent to the eyes of his late 
companions. He saw in the present honr— one only, almost < 
snperflaoos, added to the closmg acconnt. They beheld in it 
tho arbiter of their nndivined destinies. 

It is an awful emotion when we feel that the *'very shoal 
of time " on which we stand is freighted with the good and ill 
of futurity— that the instant birth of the hour inherits onr 
entire fortanes.^ Yet Bichard wa.<4 proof against this rongh 
testimony^ of our powerless mortality. The ill had not yet 
arrived with which ne did not believe he could cope ; and more 
— «ow he was bent npon endeayooring to sare Stanley ; for his 
own fate, though about to expose it to the most unquestioned 
shape of peril, be had no fears. 

Snr John Digby, followed by his new prisoners, paced back to his 
own chamber, and then addressed his nninritea guest. Fair 
gentleman," he said, "again I crave to be informed of your 
name and degree, that his majesty maybe duly made acquainted 
on whom to bestow his thanks. Your speech and appearance 
are English?" 

"Whoever I may be," replied York, " I will reveal nothing 
except to your king. If he is willing to listen to disclosures 
nearly touching his throne and safety, I will rouse him by a 
tale to shake sleep from one who has steeped his eyes in poppy- 
juice. To no other will I vouchsafe a word." 

Monina listened in ^rror. She would have given her life to 
beseech her friend to retract that foolish word ; but it was too 
late ; while his questioner, startled by his unforeseen repl^t 
said, " You make a bold demand. Thmk yon that his grace is 
of such common use, that it is an easy matter to attein his 
presence P " 

" I have said it. Sir John,'* answered York. " Your liege may 
hereafter visit with poor thanks Ae denial you give me." 

The lieutenant fixed his eyes on him : his youth and dignity 
impressed him favourablv; but he hesitated, confused by doubts 
of who and what he might be. At last he said, " His majesty' 
is at present at his palace of Shene, ten miles hence. 

*<The less reason, Sir Lieutenant,'* replied Richard, "that 
yoXL should dally in tiie eEseeution of your dutj* The life of 
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your prisonert the fortunes of your Idng, depend upon this 

intorvicw." 

This was a riddle difficult for Sir Jolin to solve ; and he was 
about to order his enigmatical visitant to the ^juard-room, wliilo 
he sliould consult upon, tlio fitting conduct to pursue ; when 
a beating nt tlie gates, the letting down of the drawbridge, and 
the clatter of hoofs announced fresh arrivals at the fortress. 

The attention of every one was suspended, till, the uslicr 
announcing the excellent prince, the earl of Desmond, that noble, 
attended by followers, almost with regal pomp, entered, lie 
cast his penetrating glance around, and then unbonnetting to the 
duke, he said respectfully, ** Your highness will believe that as 
soon as I heard of the position into which, pardon me, your 
generous raslincss has betrayed you^ 1 hastened hither to vouch 
foryou, and deliver you from it." 

To such a speech, so unexpected, so portentous, what answer? 
Richard felt inclined to laugh, as he heard himself spoken to, in 
terms which seemed to say that the discovery of who he really 
was, would occasion his release ; but he quickly discerned a 
hidden meaning beneath this incomprehensible language, and he 
contented himself with graciously thanking the earl for his iuter- 



" Sir Lieutenant," said he, "I have a strange story to tell, 
fitter for his majesty's cars than those of a subject ; but liis grace 
is absent, and it were not well that this noble gentleman should 
be kept in durance while messengers go to and fro. Rather 
dismiss your followers, and I will confide a weighty secret to 
you, and bring such arguments as will induce you to intrust the 
high-born youth to my care and escort." 

J3igby was not much of a statesman ; he had a simple heart, 
and considerable veneration for rank. He knew that the earl of 
Desmond liad been well received at court, and complied with his 
desire. The noble then began a long explanation of parties and 
tumults in Scotland ; of the frightful death of James the Third ; 
the accession of James the Fourth; the discontent of several 
chief nobles, who wished to set up the younger brother of the 
new king in opposition to him. ** Your highness," continued 
Desmond, addressing Eichard, ** will pardon me for thus intro- 
ducing your name — this, Sir Lieutenant, is the duke of E-088e,who 
has come, and not vainly, to seek the assistance of our liege." 

Sir John bowed low and looked puzzled, while Desmond con- 
tinued to speak of disguise and secres}^, of friendship for Stanley, 
and of the rash design of Lord Barry of Buttevant and the younf)^ 
duke to hberate him, chiefly under the idea that thus they should 




address the wondering Sir 
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best serve Kin^^ Henry, who must in liis heart be loth to have 
his zealous friend put to death through the falsehood of faction. 
"And novT, gentle sir," he coniiuued, be guided by me; the 
Icing loves peace ; he loves state privacy ; the very presence of 
the duke in tliis country is a mystery ; you will do ajjreeable 
Ecrvicc by Likshing up this youthful frolic. Permit liis highness 
to accompany me ; I will make fitting report to his majestji who 
will be grateful withal." 

Tliero was a kind of confused tallying in the story ; for 
!Ri('liard's mysterious words were at no discord with Desmond's 
explanations; and liis cxiTssively* youthful and perfectly noble 
appearance were furtlier corroboration. Di'zby liked not the 
responsibility of keeping him : ho spoke of sending for the bishop 
of Durham. Desmond exclaimed, *' A soldier have recourse to a 
prii'st — this Encrland is a strange country! Do as you ^\ili; 
only until the thumber of missals arrive, this is no place of 
entertainment for the prince. We will receive you and your 
cl ericas at Wal brook ; aud I will entertain the royal |;eutlemau 
till you come." 

Digby still looked blank and uncertain. Eichard, who had 
remained silent, now spuke : ** Farewell, good sir ; in truth, I 
Deed your excuse for my impertinent visit; but here it ends. 
When I travel to Scotland, 1 will report the favour I met at 
your hands." 

This suflBced. Sir John sullenly yielded : with a mixture of 
fear and deference, he attended his visitors to the court ; they 
crossed the drawbridge; and ere the Tower-gates closed behind 
them, they heard the lieutenant order out a guard and his own 
horse, that without loss of time he might communicate with the 
bishop. 

The duke and his preserver rode gently enough down Tower 
Hill : scarce had they reached the foot, before the earl gave a 
sudden command to his followers, who turned one waj^ as he, 
York, and Monina, who had left the Tower at the same time, 
and was mounted on one of Desmond's attendant's horses, went 
another. *' Au galoppe, desLV my lord!" cried the earl, "we 
have but a short hour's grace — this way — still the river to our 
left." . • _ 

They galloped along with loosened reins. Arriving at the 
Vale of Holborn, they followed the upward course of the Fleet, 
so as to reach the open country ; and many a wild Held they 
crossed, and briary lane they threaded — the country was flat, 
marshy, wild ; skirted in various directions by brown wintry 
woods, rarely interspersed by hamlets. The river was their 
only guide j they followed ita course for several uulea, till tliey 
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readied tlie shelter of Caen Wood. " Thank St. Patrick for 
this cover ! " cried the Irish chieftain ; "may my cousin Barry 
find no let nor hindrance — jron troubled stream will guide him 
well. We have done a daring deed : for me, I have not ridden 
80 far, since my father, God sain him ! died— I am well nigh 
hors de comhat. 

The prince assisted both , his companions to dismount. 
Lord Desmond's tale was soon told, of how LorJ Barry had 
s ou ght him and suggested this mode of effecting York's escape. 
" With the help of yoor Moorish friend," said the earl, *'no ill 
wind betide me^I shall be in Mnnster before the riddle be half 
told ; that is, if ever we reach the ressel. By my faith ! I would 
rather be knee*deep in a bog in Thomond, than dry-shod where 
lam!" 

As day advanced, the sitnation of tiie fngitives beeame still 
more disquieting. All was tranquil in the leafless wood ; but, in 
spite of the sun, it was yery cold. Besides, they were in an 
imknown spot, without guide ; their sole hope bemg, that each 
passing minute would bring Lord Baxxr to their assistance. 
jBarl Maurice was thoroughly disabled ; he grumbled at first, 
and at last, wearied out, lay on the cold ground, and fell into 
a slumber. Monina, serious, timid, and yet, in spite of herself, 
happy in her friend's safety, and in her own being near him, 
was silent ; while Bichard, to escape from his own thoughts, 
talked to her. When, for a moment, his conyersation languished, 
his eyes were fondly fixed upon her downcast face, and a strife 
of sentiment, of ardent, long-restrained loye, and a tortuous, but 
severe resolve to protect her, even from himself, battled in his 
heart ; so that, in all-engrossing love, eveiy sense of danger 
was lost. 

Desmond at last roused himself: ''The shadows grow long ; 
herbage there is little for our horses, pasture for ourselves there 
is none — if we stay, we starve ; if we stir, we—" 

He was interrupted ; strange voices came upon the wind ; then 
the craeking of boughs, and the sound of steps. Tlurough tiie vista 
of bare trees the intruders at len'^h appeared, in' strange array. 
There was a band of iU-attired, ruffian-looking men, followed by 
women and children ; their swart visages, their picturesque, but 
scant and ragged garb, their black hair, and dark flashing eyes, 
were not English. Some were on foot, some on asses, some in 
a cart drawn by two rough ill-assorted oolts^their very language 
was foreign, lli chard and Monina recognized a horde of Gitani, 
Bohemians, or G-ipsies i while Desmond looked in wonder on 
something almost wilder than the Irish kern. 
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The savao^e wanderers were surprised to perceive the previous 
guests the barren woods had received — ^thej paused ana looked 
round in some fear ; for the noble appearance of the gentlemen 
made them imagine that thejr must be accompanied by numerous 
attendants. York's quick wit suggested to nim in a moment of 
what good use such humble frienas might be. He addressed 
them ; told them that they were travellers who had lost their 
Way, And so we have encroached on your rightful domain; 
but, like courteous hosts, I beseech you, gentlemen, welcome us 
to your greenwood palace, and moke happy as you will grateful 
guests of Qs/' 

Thus invited, the whole horde gathered zoond^the womeiiy 
fancying all three of an opposite sex, were forward witii their 
prophetic art. 

' **Mj fortane/* cries Desmond, "shall not be told befbre 
supper ; it is an ill one, by the rood ! at this hour. I have fasted 
since yesternight.*' 

Preparations were speedily made for a repast, while Bichard, 
. alive to his situation, looked around for the most fittm^^ object to 
address ; whose charity and aid he could hope to solicit with the 
greatest success. One langhing-eyed girl glanced at him with 
peculiar favour ; but near her stood and scowled a tall handsome 
countrpaan of her own. York turned to another, fairer, who 
sat retired apart ; she looked more gentle and even refined than 
the rest. He addressed her in courtly phrase, and her reply, 
though ready, was modest. The acquaintance was a little in pro« 
gross, when one of the oldest among the sibyls, with white hair, 
and a face of wrinkled parchment, hobbled up, muttering, ''Ay, 
ay, the fairest flower is aye the dearest to pluck ; any of those 
gaudy weeds might serve his turn ; but no, my young master 
must needs han£e the daintiest bloom of the garden." Notwith- 
standing this interruption, Kichard still stood his ground, bandy- 
ing^ pretty speeches with one not the less pleased, because, 
strictly guarded by her duenna, she was unaccustomed to the 
language of flattery. 

** Hast never a word for me, fair sir," said the itsrone, at last ; 
" no comparison of star and gems for one, who in her day has . 
flaunted with silk-clad dames-— whose lips have been pressed 
even by a king P ** 

His father's reputation for gallantry, thus alluded to, brought 
the blood into York's cheeks ; forgetful of what import his 
words bore, he replied lastly, " Sleep Xing Edward's faults with 
him, mother ; it is neither wise nor well to speak irreverentlf 
of those gone to their doom^zuay Gtod assoilzie him I '' . ... 
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"What voice is tliat?" cried tlic old woman ; if I boast, 
Heaven forgive mc, of his grace's slight favour, your mother 
may take shame " 

** Your words arc naught," cried York, interrupting her, "my 
mother's is a sacred name — yet, tell mo in very truth, and give 
me some si^n that, indeed, you knew my father." 

The word passed his lips before he was aware, but being 
spoken, he felt that it were best not to recede. Seizing the old 
woman's shrivelled liand, he said, " Look — use thy an — read my 
palm : read rather my features, and learn indeed wlio I am : I 
am in danger ; you may betray, or you may save me : choose 
which you will — I am tlie duke of York." 

An exclamation checked, a look of boundless surprise changed 
into a cautious glance around, attested the gipsy's wish to serve 
the venturous youth. " Rash boy," she answered, in a low 
voice, "what idle, or what mortal words are these I How art 
thou here P With what hope — what aid ? " 

" Frankly, none but what I derive from yonr bounty. I have 
escaped worse peril, so do not fear but that God will protect me, 
and even turn to profit my parent's sin, if his kiss purchase Lis 
son's life." 

"Young sir," said the gipsy, with great seriousness, "the 
flower of love is gay — its fruit too often bitter. So does she 
know on whose account I wickedly and shamelessly did the foul 
fiend's bidding, and ruined a sinless soul to gratify the pleasure- 
loving king. But thou hast paid the penalty : thou and thine, 
who have been called by the ill-word, thrust from thy place by 
thy crook-back uncle ; and now art nearer a dungeon than a 
throne through thy father's fault. I will serve and save thee ; 
tell me quickly, who are thy companions — whither thou wouldst 
go — that I may judge the best to be done." 

It is to be observed, that at the very beginning of this colloquy, 
the young girl, whom York had first addressed, had stolen away. 
Now he replied by mentioning the lameness of his elder friend, 
and his resolve not to be divided from the other. He spoke of 
the Adalid, and of his farther wish to be awhile concealed in 
England. The old woman continued silent, wrapped in thought. 
At lennjth she raised her head — " It can be done, and it shall," 
she said, half to herself. " Come now, they are eemng our 
homely fare. You, who are young, and ill-apt for penance, 
must eat before you go." 

The saTonry steams of the well-filled and rustic marmife, 
gave foree to uer words, and to Hichard's appetite. The repast 
was plentiful and gay, and even too long. Evening was far 
advaneedy the fire grew light in the dusk, and threw its fitful 
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rays upon tlie strange and ioconpnraoiiB feasters. Monma had 
coVered close to Richard ; the cup went round ; scarcely did 
she put it to her lips ; a rude coinpanion of the crew made some 
rouirh jest on her sobriety. Eichard's face lighted np with 
anger : his watchful old friend stepped forward, in her own jargon 
she made some commnnication to Tier associates* which caused a 
unirersal pause, and tlien a stir : it was evident some moyement 
was intended* She meanwhile ire^ the three fugitives aside : 
'* In a few minutes/* she said, " we shall all be on our way 
hence ; listen how I would provide for your safeties." She then 
proposed that Desmond should assume the disguise of one of the 
norde, and so be convened in safety to thobanKs of the Thames, 
and on board the Adalid. She promised herself to conduct the 
prince and his young friend to a secure refuge. The earl, 
accustomed to find fidelity and rags near mates, readily acceded 
to this proposal. In the solitary unknown spot to which chance 
had directed them, environed by every danger, no step was 
more perilous than the remaining where they were. Yoric and 
Monina were familiar with the reports of tiie gipsy character 
<— its savage honour and untractable constancy. The season 
was such, though the day had been unusally sunny and warm, 
as to make a night in the open air no agreeable anticipation ; 
and Bichard had a thousand tears on his lovely friend's account. 
They all readily acceded to the old woman's plan. Desmond 
was quickly disguised, his visage stained deep brown, his whole 

gerson transformed; he was placed in the caravan, and the 
orde was speedily in movement ; the sound of their departing 
steps died away. They had left a rude cart, to which x ork's 
horse, a strong hack, was harnessed. The sibyl undertook to 

guide it. Richard and Monina ascended the iumbling fabric, 
oon they were on their journey, none but tneir conductress 
knew in what direction ; but they submitted to her, and through 
copse and over field they wound their darkling way. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 



THX XABIi 09 SUBBBT. 



80 low did Taaish with 1117 stttet 

Which now my soul repents too late : 
Then, maids nnrl wives, in time amcudy 
For love and beauty will have end. 

Ballao of Jahb Sbobk. 

Ob, it grievea my soul 
That I muflt dmw tliis motal from my side 
To be a widow moiker 1 

SflAKSFBARE. 

Seated in the rude ^2^ipsy-cart-, glided, protected, by the 
uncouth being into whose hands he had so strau^rely fallen, 
Hichard, for the first time, felt the degradation and low fortune 
to which his aspirations, at variance with his means, made him 
liable. With a strong effort he dismissed these painful ideas, 
and fixed his contemplation on mightier objects, which gilded 
his mean estate, or were rather the ** gold o'erdusted" by such 
extraneous poverty. To rise from this lowliness to a throne 
were an emprise worthy his ambition. Was he not a few liours 
ago a prisoner in the terror-striking tower P And now he was 
free — free in his England ; which, when the battle-day was 
come and past, would claim him for her own. A few words 
from Monina interrupted the silence : she sat at his feet, and 
they conversed in whispers in Spanish. Night had gathered 
round them ; Monina, in all the innocence of her pure heart was 
supremely happy: to be near her friend in his disasters, united 
to him in his peril, was a more rapturous destiny to her than 
the world's best pomp, and he absent. No busy conscience, no 
untoward thought disturbed in her soul the calm of perfect 
bliss. She grew weary at last; her head sank on Richard's 
knee, and, overworn with watching, she fell into a deep sleep. 
Hichard heard her regular breathing ; once or twice liis fingers 
played among her dishevelled ringlets, while his heart whispered 
to him what a wondrous creation woman was-— weak, frail, 
complaimng when she ^ulTcrs for herself; heroic fortitude aud 
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untired 8elf-de70tion are hers^ when fihe saorificeB herself for him 
she loves. 

The cart moTed on, Biehard saw not whither; they almost 
stuck in some flat, low fields, and at last arriyed at a solitary, 
miserable hut. Monina awoke, wh^ they stopped, and the gipsy 
told them that this wretched dwelling was to be their asylum : 
the apartment thej entered was poor beyond meanness-Hi bed 
of straw piled in one corner, a raoe bench, formed the fumitnre i 
the walls were ragged and weath^stained, and the outer crnmb* 
ling rafters were visible throagh the broken ceiling: there 
appeared to be neither food nor fire. The inhabitant of the 
hoyel alone was there,^a white-looking, emaciated female ; yet 
with a look of such sweetness and patience, that she seemed the 
very enshrinement of Christian resignation, the type of sorrow 
and suffering, married to meek ob^ienoe to the supreme will. 
She had roused herself from slumber at the voice of the gipsy, 
and gathered her scant garments around her— scant and poor 
they were ; her coarse woollen dress was tied hj a girdle of rope 
round her slender waist ; her head waa w^pped m a kerchief ; her 
feet were bare. ^ 

Jane," said the old woman, you will not refuse the shelter 
of your roof to tiiese poor wanderers P " 

Such an address seemed strange, for the rich attire of her 
guests ill*accorded with her pover^-stricken home; but she 
turned with a smile— she spoke — and tiben a throb of agony 
seemed to convulse her firame — ^her head swam ; Bicbard rushed 
forward to prevent her falling, but she shrunk from him, and 
leaned on the old woman^ who said with a look of triumph, " I 
knew how it would be ; it is vain to hide a bright light behind a 
veil of gauze ! Yes, Jane, this is his son ; and you may save 
him from danger and death." 

Jane Shore, the once lovely mistress of King Edward, now 
the miserable outcast of the world's scorn, heard these words, 
as if they had been spoken to her in a dream. After the death 
of her royal lover, die had obeyed the impulse that made her 
ding to the soft luxuries of life, and yielded to solicitations 
which tended to guard her from the sharp visitation of the 
• world. She had become the mistress of the marquess of Dorset ; 
but sorrow and penury were destined to pursue her in their 
worst shape— and wherefore P She had been good and humane ; 
and in spite of her error, even tiie sternest moralist might have 
pitied her. But she was all woman, — ^fearful of renulse, dreadiiig 
insult ; more willing to lie down and die, than, fallen and miser- 
able, to solicit uncertain relief: squalid poverty, famine, and 
londy suffering, were hers ; yet in all she preserved an unalter* 
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able sweetness of dlspGii;tioD> which painted her wan face with. 

its own soft colouring. 

The old woman went forth to seek for food, and the two friends 
were left for several hours alone with Jane. She ^azed afiec- 
tionately on the youthful duke ; she looked more timidly on 
Monina, whose sex could not be said to be disguised by her 
page's dress : the fallen woman fears women, their self-sufficient 
virtues and cold reprobation ; yet the sensibility of Monina's 
countenance, and the soft expression of her eyes, so all-powerful 
in their sweetness, could not be mistaken ; and her first shrinking 
from censure was exchanged for even a more painful feeling. 
They were a lovely pair, these lone guests of poverty ; innocence 
sat on the brow of each, yet love beamed in their aspect : — ^love ! 
the two-edged sword, the flower-strewn poison, the dread cause 
of every misery ! More than famine and sickness Jane feared 
love ; for with it in her mind were linked shame and guilt, and 
the world's unkindness, hard to bear to one, whose heart was 
** open as day to melting charity ; " and she feared that she saw 
in this sweet girl a bright reflex of her early days. Oh, might 
the blotted mirror ne'er pourtray a change like hers ! I am a 
living lesson of the woes of love," thought poor Jane ; ** may 
this chance-visit to my hut, which saves young Kichard's life, 
insure her innocence ! " Thus impelled, she spoke : she spoke 
of the danger of their solitary companionship ; she adjured York 
to fly the delusive charm — for love's own sake he ought to fly ; 
for if he made her his victim, affection would be married to hate 
• — ^,joy to woe — her he prized to a skeleton, more grim than death. 
Hichard strove to interrupt her, but she misunderstood his 
meaning ; while Monina, somewhat bewildered, fancied that she 
only alluded to the dangers she incurred in his cause, and with 
lier own beaming look cried, "Oh, mother, is it not better to 
suffer for one so noble, than to live in the cold security of 
prosperity ? " 

** No, no," said Jane, " Oh, does my miserable fate cry aloud, 
no ! Edward, his father, was bright as he. Libertine he was 
called — I know not if truly ; but sincere was the affection he 
bore to me. He never changed or faltered in the faith he pro- 
mised, when he led me from the dull abode of connubial sti'ife 
to the bright home of love. Eiches and the world's pleasures 
were the least of his gifts, for he gave me himself and happiness. 
Behold me now : twelve long years have passed, and I waste 
and decay ; tlie wedded wife of shame; famine, sorrow, and re- 
morse, my sole companions." 

This langua^re was too plain. The blood rushed into Monina's 
face. " Oh, iuvc him not," continued the hapless pcniteat; '* Hy 
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hid loye, because he is beaatifiil» good, noblei worthy— flj from 
him, and thus preserro him yours for ever." 

Monina quickly recovered herself; she interrupted her im- 
pmdent monitress, and calmly assured her that her admonitiony 
though unnecessary, sliould not prove vain ; and then both she 
and York exerted themselves to engage Jane's attention on 
topics relative to his cause, his hopes, ms partisans, thus exciting 
her curiosity and interest. 

Bichatd passed the whole of the following day in this abode 
of pemnrand desolation. That day» indeed, was big with dire 
event. The morning rose upon Stanley's death. In Jane's hut 
the hollow bell was heard that tolled the fatal hour. The ear is 
sometimes the parent of a livelier sense than any other of the 
soul's apprehensive portals. In Italy, for three days in Passion 
w cek, the sound of every bell and of every clock is suspended. 
On the noon of 'the day when the mystery of the Hesurrection is 
solemnized, they all burst forth in one glad peel. Every Catho- 
lic kneels in prayer, and even the unimaginative Pretestant feels 
the influence of a religion which speaks so audibly. - And, in 
this more sombre land, the sad bell that tolls for death strikes 
more melancholy to the heart than the plumed hearse or any 
other pageantry of woe. In silence and fear the fugitives heard 
tiie funereal knell sweep across the desolate fields, telling them 
that at that moment Stanley died. 

Women nurse grief — dwell with it. Like poor [Constance, 
they dress their past joys in mourning raiment, and so abide 
with them. But the masculine spirit struggles with suffering. 
How gladly, that very evening, did the duke hail Prion's arrival, 
who, in the garb of a saintly pardoner, came to lead him from 
Jane's dim abode. In spite of his remonstrances, Monina re- 
fused to accompany him : she should endang^ him, she said ; 
besides that, his occupation would be to rouse a martial sprrit 
among the Yorkists— hers to seek the Adalid and her dear 
father's protection. 

Frion procured a safe asylum for the prince : and here, no 
longer pressed by the sense or immediate danger, his head was rife 
with projects, his spirit burning to show himself first to the York* 
ists, m a manner worthy of his pretensions. The choice was 
hazardous and difficult : but it so happened that it was notified 
that in a few weeks Lord Surrey's eldest sister was to marry the 
Liml de Walden, and the ceremony was to be graced with much 
feasting and a solemn tournament. 

There was magic in all the associations with this family for 
Btcfaard. In his early infancy, Thomas Mowbray, the last of 
the dukes of Korlblk of that name« died. It almost was beyond 
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\£a reoolleetion tbat he had been mavried to tlie little Lady 
Anne* the doke*8 only child and heiress* She died soon af u r ^ 
and tiie repreaentatlTe of the female branch of the Mowhrays, 
John Howard was created dnke of Norfolk by Richard the 1 i d. 
He fell at Bosworth; and his SOD, the earl of Surrey, thoug^h 
attaching hinwelf to Henry the Seventh, and parduiu d a id 
-taken into favour, was not permitted to 
attainted title. 

At this marriage-feast the mother of his Anne, the dowager 
duchess of NorfoUc, daughter of Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, so 
famous in the French wars, would be present ; and others of the 
Howard and Berkeley families, all Yorkists once. The prince 
could not resist the temptation of appearing on the lists that 
day, where, if success crowned him, as surely it would, he could 
with prouder hopes call on Surrey to maintain his claims. Frion 
got gallant armour for him, and contrived to have him, under 
another name, inserted in the list of combatants. 

York's bosom swelled with pride and exultation when ho 
saw himself among his countrymen — ^his subjects — with lance 
in rest and bright shield upon his arm, about to tilt with. 
England's noblest cavaliers. It seemed to him as if he had 
never asked more of fortune — and the herald's voice, the clarion's 
sound, the neigh of steeds, the gallant bearing of the knights, 
and charmed circle of joyous beauty around, were like a voice 
from beyond life, speaking of a Paradise he had left,— his own 
native home. But one emotion of disquiet crossed him : as 
about to pass the barrier, Frion put his hand on his rein, and 
^vhi^pe^ed, *' Beware of Clifford!" The duke threw his eyes 
round the vizored throng. With what gladness would he have 
singled him out, and met him in fierce, mortal combat ! A 
second thought told him that the dishonoured man could nut 
find place in this gallant company. 

We will not dwell on the tilt, the thrust, and the parry, tlie 
overthrowing of horses, and defeat of knights, llichard gloried 
in the recollection of his Spanish combats, and the love he bore 
for martial exercises, which made him, so boyish in figure, emu- 
late the strong acts of men. Fortune had varied : but, when at 
noon the pastime of that day ended, the prince remained victor 
in the field. From the hand of the queen of the feast he was 
receiving his reward, wlien Surrey, who had led him to her 
throne, was suddenly called away. The assembly broke up 
and Eichard was half occupied hy polite attention to the coun- 
tess, and half by recollecting his peculiar situation, when the 
marshal of the ksts whispered him to follow — he led him to a 
gallery, where Surrey alone w as pacing backwards and forWArds 
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in great agitation. He stopped wlicn the prince entered — mo- 
tioned the marshal to leave them, and then, in a voice of siip. 
pressed passion, said, **I will not ask thoe why with a false 
appellation thou hast insulted the feast of nobK s? — but \\v\l 
may I ask, what fiend possessed thee to do a deed that allixea 
the taint of disloyalty to Kin^ Henry's lie«^e subject ? ** 

*' My good sword, my lord," said Kichard, colouring, " were 
eloquent to answer your questioning, but that you are much 
deceived; I am not indeed that which I called myself; but 
honour, not disgrace, attaches itself to my presence. I came to 
tell you this, to rouse the old fidelity of the Howards ; to bid 
Lora Surrey arm for the last of the true Plantageuets/' 

Saint llionias speed me*! Clifford then spoke true*-4ihou art 
Perkin Warbeek P " 

I would fain/' said the duke haughtily, " ask arerered lady, 
who claims kindred with thee» what name she would give to her 
sainted daughter's affianced husband F " 

The language of truth is too dear, too completet for the blols 
and flaws of incredulity ; the very anger Lord Surrey had m Aii- 
feated, now turned to his confusion; the insult he nad offered 
demanded reparation ; he could not refuse his visitant's earnest 
demand to be led to the widow of Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Elizabeth, daughter of the gallant Talbot, was proud of her 
anoestrv, and disappointed in the diminution or her house. 
When her Anne was affianced to the little duke of York, and the 
nobility of Norfolk was merged in the roval style of En^rland, 
•he had gloried ; since then, attainder and defeat had eclipsed 
the ducal honours of her race ; nor could she forgive the alle- 
giance of its heirs to Lancaster. Often had she pondered on the 
reports concerning Margaret of Burgundy's White Bose ; it was 
with agitation therefore that she heard that he was to be brought 
for her to decide on his truth. 

The duke had doffed his helm : his golden hair clustered on 
ihcT almost infantine candour of his brow, and shaded to soffcer 
meaning the frank aspect of his clear blue eyes. The a (red 
duchess fixed her dimmed but steady gaze upon him, and at once 
became aware that this was no ignoble ]^retender who stood 
before her. His dignity inspired Surrey with respect : he hesi- 
tated as he introdu^ the subject of his identity with Edward 
the Fourth's ^^oungest son. The duke, with a half-smile, begau 
to speak of his bovish recollections, and his little pretty play- 
fellow, and of one Mistress Margery, her governante ; he spoko 
of a quarrel with his infant bride on the very wedding-day, and 
how nothing would bribe him to the ceremony, save the gift of 
« pretty foal, White Suney, which i^rwaroa bore faia uncle 
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Gloucester in the battle of Boswortli. As he spoke, he saw a 
smile mantle over the a^ed lady's countenance ; and then he 
alluded to bis poor wife's death, and reminded the duchess, that 
frhen clad in black, an infant widower, he had visited her in 
condolence ; and how the sad lady had taken a jewel-encircied 
portrait of her lost child, garnished with the blended arms of 
I^lantagenet and Mowbray, from his neck, promising to restore 
it on an after-day, which day had never come. Tears now rushed 
into the duchess s eyes ; she drew the miniature from her bosom, 
and neither she nor Lord Surrey could longer doubt, that the 
aflianced husband of the noble Anne stood before them. 

Much confusion painted the earl's countenance. The dnke of 
York's first involuntary act had been to stretch out his hand ; but 
the noble hesitated ere he could bestow on it the kiss of allegi- 
ance. Richard marked his reluctance, and spoke with gallant 
frankness : " I am an outcast," he said, " the victim of lukewarm 
faith and ill-nurtured treason : I am weak, my adversary strong. 
My lord, I will ask nothing of you ; I will not fancy that you 
would revive the ancient bond of union between York and 
Norfolk ; and yet, were it not a worthy act to pull down a base- 
minded usurper, and seat upon his father's throne aa injured 
prince P " 

The duchess answered for hira. '* Oh, surely, my noble 
cousin will be no recreant in this cause, the cause of our own so 
exalted lineage." 

But Lord Surrey had different thoughts : it cost him much to 
express them ; for lie had loved the House of York, and honoured 
and pitied its apparent offspring. At length he overcame his 
feelings, and said, *' And, if I do not this, if I do not assist to 
replant a standard whose staff was broken on the graves of our 
slaughtered fathers, will your highness yet bear with me, while 
I say a few words in my defence? ** 

"It needs not, gallant Surrey," interrupted York. 

"Under favour, it does need," replied the earl ; "and withal 
touches mine honour nearly, that it stand clear in this question. 
My lord, the Koses contended in a long and sanguinary war, and 
many thousand of our countrymen fell in the sad conflict. The 
executioner's axe accomplished what the murderous sword 
spared, and poor England became a wide, wide grave. The 
green-wood glade, the cultivated fields, noble castles, and smiling 
villages were changed to churchyard and tomb : want, famine, 
and hate ravaged the fated land. My lord, 1 love not Tudor, but 
I love my country : and now that I see plenty and peace reign 
oyer this fair isle, even though Lancaster be their unworthy 
Ticeregent, shall I cu6t forth these friends of mm, to bring back 
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the deadly liorrors of unholy civil warP By the God that made 
me, I cannot P I have a dear wife and lovely children, sisters, 
friends, and all the sacred ties of humanity, that clin<i^ round my 
hoart, and feed it with delight ; these I mif^ht sacrifice at tlie call 
of honour, but the misery I must then endure I will not inflict 
on otliers ; I will not people my country with widows and orphans ; 
nor spread the plague o£ death from the eastern to the western 
sea. 

Surrey spoke eloquently well ; for his heart was upon his lips. 
Prince Kichard heard with burninf^ emotion. " By my fay ! " he 
cried, " thou wouldst teach me to turn spinster, my lord : bat oh, 
cousin Howard ! did you know w^hat .it is to be an exiled ninii, 
dependent on the bounty of others ; thono^h your patrimony were 
but a shepherd's hut on a wild nameless common, you would 
think it well doae to waate life to dispossess the usurper of jour 
right" 



CHAFTSB XXm. 

THE LA^DJ(NO AT HYTHE. 



Farewell, kind lord, ilgrht raliantly to-day. 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, 
ir or tboa art framed of the firm truth of valour. 

Smaesfeark. 

The duke of York was not of a temperament to sink supinely 
before the iirst obstacles. Lord Surrey's deep-felt abjuration of 
war infiueiieed him to sadness, but the usual habit of his mind 
returned. He had been educated to believe that his honour 
called on him to maintain his claims. Honour, always a magio 
word witilithe sood and brave, was then a part of the relirrioa 
of every pious heart. He had been nursed in war — the javelin 
and the sword were as familiar to his hand as the distaff and 
spindle to the old Tuscan crone. In addition, the present 
occasion called for activity. The fleet, armed for invasion, pre- 
pared by his noble aunt — manned by his exiled zealous friends— 
would soon appear on the English coast, giving form and force 
to, while it necessitated his purposed attempt. 

Se possessed in his sseretaiy Frioui a counsellor, friend, an4 

o 9 
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serrant, admirably calculated to prevent all wavering. This 
man's vanity, lion-stronp^, was alive to insure his new master's 
success, and to overthrow him by whom he had been discarded. 
Ho was an adept in intrigue; an oily flatterer; a man of 
unwearied activity, both of mind and body. It waa his care to 
prevent York from suffering any of the humiliations incident to 
his position. He obtained supplies of money for him — he suffered 
none to approach who were not already full of zeal— -when he 
met with any failure, he proved logically that it was a success, 
and magnified an escape into a victory—- he worked day and night 
to insure that nothing came near the prince, except throu^nis 
medium, which was one sugared and drugged to please. When 
he saw Ei chard's clear spirit clouded by Lord Surrey, he demon- 
strated that England could not suffer through him ; for that in 
the battle it was a struggle between partisans ready to lay down 
their lives in their respective causes, so that, for their own sakes 
and pleasure, he ou^ht to call on them to make the sacrifice. As 
to the ruin and misery of the land — he bade him mark the 
exactions of Henry ; the penury of the peasant, drained to his 
last stiver — ^thls was real wretchedness ; devastating the country, 
and leaving it barren, as if sown with rait Fertility and plenty 
would ipeedilj efface the light wound he must inflict--naj, 
England would be restored to jouth, and laugh through all her 
shores and plains, when graspmg Tudor was exchanged for the 
munifieient Plantagenet. 
In one circumstance Frion had been peculiarlv fortunate. The 

Eart he had played of astrologer dunng the ioregoing summer 
ad brought him acquainted with a young nobleman zealous in 
the cause of York, and well able to afford it assistance. Lord 
Audicy was of the west country, but his maternal relations were 
Kentish, and hepossessed a mansion and a small estate not fiir 
from Hy the in £ent. Lord Audley was of a elass of men com- 
mon all over the world. He had inherited his title and fortune 
early in life, and was still a ver^ y ouiig man* He loved aetion* and 
desired distinction, and was disposed to enter readily into all the 
turmoil and risk of conspiracy and revolt. His aim was to 
b^'coaio a leader: he was vain, but generous; zealous, but defi- 
cient in jud<rinent. He was a Yorkist by birdi and a soldier by 
profession — all combined to render him, heart and soul, the 
friend of the wandering flantagenet. 

Frion led York to the mansion of this noble, and it became the 
focus of the spirit of sedition and discontent to the country round. 
The immediate presence of the duke was concealed ; but the 
activity of his friends was not the less great to collect a band of 
partisans, to which, when prepared and disciplined, they might 
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present thoir royal leader. Their diief purpose was to collect 
such a body of men as mi^^ht pivc cue impetus to the count}-, 
when the invading fleet should arrive on these coast'^ from Bur- 
gundy. Tiuie was wantin^j for the complete organization of their 
plan ; for each day they expected the vessels, and their operations 
in consequence were a little abrupt. Still they were in hopes 
that they should be enabled to assemble an armed force sufficient 
to faeilitato the landing and to insure the success of the expected 
troops. Day and ni^ht these men were occupied in gathering 
totretlier followers. It was not lonp:, however, before the wily 
secretary discovered that some one was at work to counteract 
their schemes. Those he had left transported with zeal for the 
cause yesterday, to-day he found lukewarm or icy cold. Their 
enemy, whoever it might be, observed great mysti ry in his pro- 
ceedings ; yet he appeared to have intuitive knowledge of theirs. 
Prion exerted himself to discover the secret cause of all the mis- 
chief — he was liberal of promises and bribes. One day he had 
appointed a rendezvous for a party of recruits, about a hundred 
men, who had been exercised for the last fortnight, and promised 
well — none arrived at the appointed spot. Frion rode sorrow- 
fully through the dusk of tne evening towards Lord Audley's 
dwelling. He was overtaken by a horseman, with a slouched 
hat, and otherwise inuflled up : he rode at his side for a little 
way, quite mute to all Frion's courteous salutations ; and then 
he suddenly put spurs to his horse, and was out of sight in a 
moment. Night grew darker; and at the mirk -embowered 
entrance of a shady lane, Frion was startled by the tramp of a 
liorse— it was the same man : — ** Maitre Frion 1" lie cried* 
"Sir Robert CliUbrd 

•'The same — I knew not that my voice was so treacherous," 
Clifford began : he went on abruptly to declare that he was the 
counterminer ; he, the secret marplot of the sagacious French- 
man's schemes. He displayed in all that ho said a perfect 
knowledijc of every transaction, and of the prince'spresent resi- 
dence. By'r Lady's grace, he might have brought King Henry's 
archers to Lord Audley's very door! Wherefore he had not 
done this seemed strange ; his own account perplexed. Tn Irutli, 
this wretched man, at war with guilt and with himself, loathed the 
dishonour he had acquired. Like all evil-disposed persons, he 
had no idea of purging himself from the foul stain by frank con- 
fession and reformation : his project was to begin a new career in 
a new country : to go where Lis o ^ u tarnished reputation was 
unknown, where the cankerous name of i'ork would poison no 
more his native lan;;uagc by its perpetual recurrence. His 
violent passions led him albo to other conclusions; he hated 
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!Eichard, and loved Monina ; his desire to palisfy both these 
sentiments sujrjjested a project on which he now acted, and which 
dictated his discourse with Frion. He showed how from that 
very spot he nii^ht ride to London, and make disclosures to the 
king ; his knowledge of every detail of the Yorkist plans was 
startlino: — ruinous; — his offer was simply this: — That the duchess 
of Burgundy should pay him a thousand golden crowns ; that tho 
Spanish maiden, Monina, should consent to wed him ; and that 
they should seek together the golden isles of the western ocean, 
leaviiitr the old world for York to ruffle in. 

Frion desired time: it was necessary to consult Hichard, and 
also Monina ; where should they meet again P Clifibrd would 
appoint neither time nor place : — " I shall find you," he said : 
** 1 may draw your curtain at dead of night ; come on you with 
an armed band of men, whom you think all your own. I will 
choose ray own hour, my own audience-chamber. You have but 
to get the damsel's consent, and to tell her, an' you list, that she 
were better as Kobin Clifford's wife, than as the light-of-love of 
the son of Jane Shore's gallant." With these words the knight 
rode olf ; and being much better mounted than the secretary, 
put all pursuit to defiance. 

Frion was full of thought. He said nothing to the duke or 
Lord Audley ; but the following day hastened to visit Monina at 
Canterbury, where she had resided latterly, in the character of a 

Eilgrim to St. Thomas a Bccket's shrine. Frion had flattered 
imself that he could easily persuade the young, inexperienced 
girl, whose ardour for York he had often admired. Yet he felt 
uncomfortable when he saw her. Monina looked a little pale, 
and her dark religious garb gave no adornment to her beauty ; 
but there was in the innocence and tenderness of her full dark 
eye, in tlie soft moulding of the cheek which harmonized with 
tiie beautiful lids, and in her 

"nPMi bps, like roses, 
With thdr ownfragraiioe p«]«» wludi Spring but half tindiMM." 

—there was in all this a purity and soft appeal which even the 
politician felt, who looked on mankind as mere agents in the 
drama he caused to be acted. With some hesitation he brought 
out his story, but of course grew bolder as he proceeded. 
Monina looked pained, but said — " Double the number of 
cro^^ ns, and Sir "Robert will content him. My father will make 
my ransom good.'* 

Clifford's speech and manner had convinced Frion that this 
would not be the case ; he tried to persuade Monina, and even 
repeated the knight's insolent message. Her large eyes grew 
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hfgMT, dilatiog with tnrprae and indignatton. He little Itdowb 
woman, who thinks to ^oyem the timid thing by tlureats. 
''Answer that bad man/' she said, "thus: Monina will wed 
deaths rather than crime and treason* €kK>d Master Frion, you 
have done wrong by so insulting^ mine earn $ it were enough to 
drive a poor gin to etmal vows and a oonTent» to dream that 
Boeh words are spoken of her ; and if I do not tiA:e tiiat refngOj 
it ia because I wiUnot deeertmy dewi ficmdy bereaved father— as 
soon I shall peovei meanwhile we must not delay to secnre 
onr prince from his enemy's machinations. You know Astiey, 
tbe poor«eriven«r in this town? I defy Clifford to win him. 
Bring his highness there* I will prepare him. We most show a 
boldQcss to Clifford matching his own ; let us be fearless for our- 
selves ; and for the White Hose we need not fear. Stay; 
Clifford watches you ; I will provide for the duke's safety." 

That very night, by secret, unknown means (it might be 
through her gipsy friend), Monina had communicated widi Torkt 
and induced him to Uke reiuge with the man she named. 
Astley 's father had been a soldiw in the cause of York^ and had 
died on Bosworth Field» leaving an unprovided widow and five 
children, one only among them being a son. From Us youth 
upward, the boy had stru^led, not with privation on his own 
account, to that he submittod without a murmur, bnt for the 
sake of his Hiother and sisters* whom he kwed wHh an ardour 
peculiar to his sensitive and aiSedaonate disposition. Weak in 
Aealth and strength, he had betaken himself to the occupation of 
a scrivener, so meagrely to support them. It is probaole that, 
in the frame of all, there was a ddieacy of organisation that 
unfitted them for penury. One by (me^ they died. ^Diat spring 
had left Astley comparatively rich, because he oould weU snj? 
port himself, but miserable beyond words, for he idolised all and 
every one of his lost relatives. Frion had, with unwearied care, 
made aa aceniate enumeration of aU in Canterbury who had 
ever favoured the White Bose. Astley was on this list ; he saw 
him, and passed him over as useless. Chmee brought him and 
Momna tcjgether, who instantly detected his kten^ unpractised 
talents, hia integrity and tathusiasm; now his habitation 
occurred as an unsuspected and faithfdl asylum for her perse- 
cuted friend. 

Erion was still at work ; diflTord came on him suddenly, and 
heard withunrepreased rage his rejection by Monina; his threats 
were unmeasored s but the moment for putting them into ezecu- 
tioB to their full extent had gone by. On the Tery day that 
York arrived in safrty at Canterbury, his fleet was seen off 
Hythe. In the SMtning the Teasels hove in iight; towardi 
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evenincf fhey bore down upon land, and ancliored in the ofBri^r. 
The land-breeze risiDg at evening tide seemed them from iiio 

dangers of a lee shore. 

Hytbe is situated at the water's edge. The clifis, whioh at 
Dover beetle so fearfully over the tremendons deep, have by 
decrees receded from their apparent task of paling in the oeeasi« 
and as they retire inland, lose their barren, precipitoiiB aspee^ 
and become green» wooded hills, oTerlooking a grassy plain, 
^'hich extends from their feet to the sands, a distance of about 
half a mile. In the neighbourhood of Hjthe a ravine, the bed 
of a stream, divides these acclivities, which on one side are abrupt, 
on the other softly rounded as they gradually disappear. Arcadia 
seems to breathe from the fertile landscape ; the sunny uplands, 
the fringed banks of the rivulet, the darker shadows of the 
wooded hills, are contrasted with the verdant meadows, on which 
cattle and sheep graze. But the sea, the dark, dangerous sea, 
with barking waves and vast encirfling barrenness, suddenly 
checks the beauty of the earth, adding magniEcence to the 
pastoral prospect. 

A few days before, some gipsies Lad pitched their tents near 
the striMini : some of the wanderers had strolled down toHythe ; 
but they were looked on for the most part with suspicion and 
fear. Is^ow, while at the close of day most of the inhabitants of 
the little town were collected on tlio beach, gazing on the 
anchored vessels, two stont-lookmt^ ^ipsj-men, with one old 
woman of tlieir tribe, w ere lying on the sands, occupied, in their 
lazy wny, by the same object, the vessels in sight. The people 
of Hytlie, fishers, or such poor traders as supplied the fishermen 
with a few coarse necessaries, were roused from the usual mono- 
tony of their lives hj the aspect of this fleet. Added to these, 
there were three or four mendicant friars^ an old soldier or two, 
disabled in the wars of the two Roses, and a few depetidents on 
neighbouring nobles or Franklins ; while women and children of 
various ages filled up the group. They all spoke of the fleet: it 



beaten caravels, two were low-decked Flemish smacks, but the 
fifth was one of prouder build, and it bore a flag of pretension on 
its mizen. The French king and the Spaniard were spoken of 
first ; some thought it was a fleet which had sought the unknown, 
golden lands, driven back upon the old world by the continuous 
west winds of the last month; some said, they belonged to the 
duchy of Burgundy J there was a spell in that word; no one 
knew who tirst whispered the name ; none could guess whence 
or wherefore the conjecture arose, but the crowd broke into 
smaller groups; their talk declined into whispers as. Xork^'* 



consisted of five armed 




two of these were weather- 
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"Duke Perkin," "The Wbite Kose,""The duchess of Bur- 
gundy," were mentioned ; and the fleet grew as they spoke into 
a mighty armada, freighted with invasion, ready to disembark an 

army, to ravage and conquer the island. 

As soon as the appearance and nature of these vessels became 
confirmed, the gipsies arose from their indolent posture and re- 
treated to their encampment. A few minutes afterwards, a wild- 
looking youth on a shaggy horse, without a saddle, trotted off at 
a quick pace through the ravine to tlie inland countr^^ Lord 
Audley and Frion heard from him of the arrival of their friends, 
who they had expected would have been delayed for another 
month. Frion instantly set olf for Canterbury to apprise the 
prince ; and the noble lost no time in collecting his retainers and 
hastening to Hythe. Clifford's spies brought him word also of 
the arrival of the fleet. Ill-luck attended his guiles. King 
Henry was in the north : there was no time to apprise him, and 
Clifford's underhand proceedings might turn out bitterly to his 
disadvantage. He had nothing for it but to endeavour to be the 
first to convey the already-blown news to Sir John Peachy, 
sheriff for Kent: his pains were rewarded by his being detained 
prisoner as a suspected person, while Sir John mustered his 
yeomanry, and, together with the neighbouring gentry and their 
retainers, marched towards Hythe. The wavering people, awed 
l)y this show of legal and military power, grew cool towards the 
White Eose, whose name, linked to cliange and a diminution of 
taxation, had for a moment excited their enthusiasm. Some had 
assumed the snowy badge, and collected in groups ; but they 
tore it off when the magistrate appeared; he thanked tlicm for 
arming for their king» and they, in, much fear aad some woader, 
joined his standard. 

Sir John advanced with his increasing troop towards the 
village in question. He was informed that a band of the 
prince's friends was there before him, consisting of a few Yorkist 
gentlemen and their retainers. His first idea was to disperse 
them ; his second, *' No ; this will serve as a decoy ; every 
coast may not be prepared ; driven too speedily hence, the 
armament may make good their landing elsewhere : if we 
appear unguarded, they will disembark, and fall into our 
liaiids." This policy had good effect; the two smaller Dutch 
vessels and one of the caravels ran as close in shore as their 
soundings permitted, and hastily landed a part of the 
troops. The commanders of the expedition on board tiio fleet 
had been in considerable anxiety ; they had hoped to find the 
country raised to receive them ; they saw 1)ut a handful of 

men ; still signa were made to tkem to disembark ; and, eager 
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to insure the safety of tlieir prince, they in part obeyed, landing 
abont two hundred and fifty men, with Moontford, Corbet, and 
Bome other distinsraished exiles, at tiieir head. York and 
Frion had not yet had time to amre horn Oanterbory ; Lord 
Andley and his friends reeerred the troops, and held eonsolta- 
tion with their ohiefr. It was molded to go farwardj and peno^ 
irate into the country, to raise it if possible ; and, as they had 
not yet heard of Sir John Peaclij's ad?anee, to forestall re- 
sistance by their speed. 

> They marched forward in good order for nearly ten mfles, 
when they hahed; their scouts here brought intelligence of 
a reeular force of at least two thousand men who were near at 
hand, ad^ancini^ against them. Audley advised a deviation 
from their line of march, so as to enter the county in a different 
direction ; Mountford proposed to fortify themselTes in Eythe ; 
Corbet to re>embark with all speed on board their yessels. 
While they deliberated, it was rep<xrted that another troop of 
the king's men were posted in their rear, while a herald from 
the sheriff called on them to lay down their arms and to 
submit. Already a panic ran through this knot of men ; already 
their coward hands dropped their weapons, ready to be held out 
for servile cords, signs of terror increased by the near tramp 
of ^eachy's soldiers and the sound of martial music. 

At this moment of irresolution, four persons were seen at 
the top of a neighbouring eminence; one was a knight in 
complete amonr, the others were more peacefully attired ; they 
paused a moment gaaing on the scene below ; then the three 
pursued th^ way over the hills towards the sea; the cavalier 
came riding down at a farious pace ; Lord Audley advanced 
towards him. " All is lost ! " he cried. 

"Or won ! " exclaimed the prince ; •'surely Neville and my 
good cousin will send us reinforcements. Mow strong are ye 
on board, Mountford P '* 

" About six hundred ; two of which are German well-trained 
auxiliaries ; but we hoped to find an ally army.*' 

*' Treason, Sir J<^n, is stronger to break, than truth to bind. 
Ye are mad ; better not have landed at all than thus." 

A few scattered shot from Feachy's advanced ^uard broke 
in upon these regrets ; Bichard in a moment recollected that 
this was a time for action, not for words. He issued a few 
commands as to the position of his troops, and riding to their 
front addressed them : My merry men, and very good friends," 
he cried, " let us recollect that we are soldiers ; our lives depend 
upon our swords ; draw them for the right, and be strong in 
it. Our enemies are chiefly raw recruits; cold friends of a 
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tjrant-wirper ; but they are many, and death is before na^ 
behind our vessels, the wide ocean, safety, and freedom; we 
mnst retieaty not as coward fn ^itivea, bat as men who, while 
Ihey see, fear not their danger." 

The order of the march was speedily established. While the 
rear retrograded, Eichard, with a hundred chosen men, made 
a stand, receiving so well tbe £rst onset of their assailants, that 
ihey were staggered and driven back. 

"In good hour, spare neither whip nor spnr," cried York; 
and turning his horse's head, he galloped towards his retreating 
friends. Peachy, who believed that he had them in his toils, 
followed slowly and in good order. For the first five miles all 
went well ; but when the hills approached and grew more abrupt, 
forming by degrees a narrow ravine, they found this post 
guarded by the enemy. "Betrayed I" cried Aiulley; "we 
ought to have traversed the hills $ now we are between two 
fires." 

" Silenee !'* said Biehard, sternly ; " we must give courage to 
these poor fellows, not deprive them of it— fear you for your 
life, baron P By my fay, 1 had rather mine were spilif, than 
that of the meanest of our men ! " 

C<mibat like this York had shared in the ravines of Anda« 
Jusia: he remembered l^t warfare, and founded his present 
Iterations upon it. His onset was impetuous ; the enemy re* 
ooiled, but formed again. The horsemen dismounted, and pre- 
sented a frightful bulwark of iron-headed lances to the horses 
of the little troop; while, from the intervals in the ranks, the 
arcbers and men armed with matchlocks kept up a rain of 
arrows and bullets, that spread consternation amon^ his troop. 
It was necessary to break throujih this formidable defence; 
thriee the prince charged in vain ; the third time his standard- 
bearer fell ; he wore a white scarf ; he fixed it to his lanee, and 
drawing his swofd, he waved this emblem of his cause as again 
be dashed forwards, and with greater success ; yet, as he drove 
the enemy before him, the whia of bullets and ^ arrows from 
behind showed that their previous resistance had given Sir John 
Peachy time to come up. York grasped Audley's hand : " Fare- 
well," he eried, ** forgive my hasty speech, my valiant friend ; 
may we meet in paradise, where surely, through God*s grace, 
we shall sup this night." 

"With the words ho charged again, and overcame the last 
faint resistance, Followed by all his troop, pursuing the flying, 
Richard dashed through the defile : soon the open plain was 
before them, and he saw the wide, calm, free ocean, witli his 
Teasels riding at anchor. The decks were crowded with men. 
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and tlio water covered with boats, hovering near fihore, as they 
waited to reeeivo tidings of their friends. 

Before in the van, Richard now hung back to secure the 
retreat of those behind. Audley urged him to embark ; but he 
moved slowly towards the beach, now calHng his men to form 
and gather round him, now marking the motions of those 
behind, ready to ride back to their aid. At length Peachy's 
troops poured through the defile; the plain was covered by 
flying Yorkists : it only remained for him to assemble as many 
as he ooald» to protect and insure the embarkation of all. 
" One word," cried Audley ; ** whither do you propose to sail?** 
" It is doubtful ; if Barry still be true, and my voice be heard, 
not to Burgundy and dependence, but rather to Ireland, to Cork 
and Desmond." 

" Meanwhile, dear your highness," said the noble, " I will not 
believe that all is lost in England. I shall make good speed to 
the West, and gather my friends together ; we shall not be distant 
neighbours ; and if I succeed to my wish, Audley will call you 
from your Irish fastnesses to your own natiye England* Our 
Lady preserve you meanwhile-«^arewell I " 

Audley, swift in all his proceedings, put spurs to his horse, 
and was away. A few minutes brought Eichard to the sanda ; 
he guarded the embarkation of his diminished numbers ; nor, 
till Peachy's troop was within bowshot, and the last straggler 
that arrived was in the last boat, did he throw himself from hit 
horse and leap in ; he was rowed to the chief vessel. He cast 
an anxious glance at the Adalid, just under weigh ; a green and 
white flag was hoisted; Monina was on boaid. Further to 
reassure him of his friends' safety, Frion received him as he 
mounted on his own deck. Evening was at hand— the late 
balmy summer evening ; a land breeze sprung up ; the vessels 
had already weighed their anchors, and swifuy, with swelling 
sails, they gained the offing. How tranquil and sweet seemed 
the wide-spread waters; now wdoome these arks of reftige» 
sailing placidly over them, after the strife^ the Uood, the shouta, 
the groans of battle. Farewell, England," said, the royid 
exile; "I haye no country, save these decks trodden by my 
fnends-^whore they are, there is my kingdom and my home 1 " 
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Whf, It cannot eboose but be a noble plot : 
An d then the power of Scotland and of Yoik 
To join- 
In lUfh it la csoeedingly well aimed I 

SHAItVIAKB. 

Thb duke of York found Lord Barry, Sir George Neville, 
Planta^enet, and several other distinguished friends, on board 

his vessel. In consultation vrith them, it was ajrreed to sail 
immediately for Cork. The loss of many brave friends, killed 
or prisoners, on the Kentish coast, saddened them : while the 
diminution of their numbers forbade the idea of a second descent 
upon England. Towards Ireland they sailed, with such alterna- 
tion of calm and contrary winds as made them linjrer for several 
weeks upon their way. Here, for the first time, Eichard heard 
from Frion of Clifi'ord's machinations, and of his messaixe and 
insolent threat to Monina. Ev'ery drop of blood in liis veins 
was alive with indignation : before, he had despised Sir Ilobert 
as a traitor ; and, while he looked on him as the cause of all his 
disasters, and of the death of so many of his noble and gallant 
adherents, his abhorrence was mingled with contcmptnous pity. 
The unchivalrous wrong offered to a woman, that woman his 
toweet sister-friend, animated him with other feelings : to avenge 
her, and chastise the arrogant braggart, was his knightly duty, 
his fervent, impatient wish. He saw her not meanwhile ; she 
was in one of those dark hulls, among which love alone tauglit 
him to discern the lighter build and more sea- worn frame of the 
jidalid. 

Ireland was at this time rery differently situated from when 
the prince first lauded on her shores. After Lambert Simnel's 
success there, still the king of England had neglected its internal 
policy. A more terrible name awakened his canliou ; and he 
eent Sir Edward Poynings, as the deputy of his infant son Henry, 
whom be Ixad nominally appointed to the government. Poynings 
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was resolute and sueeessfni. He defeated the natires, quelled 
the earl of Kildare, and forced the earl of Desmond to renew his 
oaths of allegianee. A free pardon was afterwards graAted to all, 
with the exception of Lord iBarry . 

York was received at Cork most cordially by his old friend 
O'Water, and immediately, at the earl of Desmond's invitation, 
repaired tO Ardfinnin. The earl had found no great difficultv 
. in escaping from England, and returning to his native island. 
The timely assistance he had afforded Henry's enemy in the 
Tower was an impenetrable mystery, though the consciousness 
of it had made him more yielding than he would otherwise have 
been in his concessions to Poynmgs, He received York with 
the hospitality of an Irish chieftain^ and the kindness of a friend. 
But he neld out no inducement for him to remain : on the con- 
trary, he was the first to counsel him to turn his eyes, where a 
new and brighter prospect presented itself. Sir Patrick Hamil« 
ton had left Munster a few months before with a firm belief in 
Sichard's truth; he had assured the earl of tiie favourable 
reception his adventurous friend would obtain from his royal 
master, and had declared his intention of proceeding to Brussels 
to see the prince, and personally to enforce his invitation. York 
was absent; but the duchess gave a cordial reception to the 
renowned Scottish cavalier. He had been present at the sailing 
of the fieet r and his last words were wishes for their success, 
and an offer of secure and honourable refuge in Edinburgh, in 
case of failure. It had been agreed, that on his own return 
thither, he should be accompanied by messengers irom tibe 
duchess, to thank the kinff of Scotland for the interest he mani- 
fested towards her beloved nephew. Sir Edward Brampton was 
chosen as the chief of these, accompanied, of course, by his lady, 
York's long*tried and zealous friend. 

All these circumstances were decisive of the course it became 
the exile to pursue. He .was at that moment in a condition to 
appear under advantageous circumstances at ttie Scottisfa court* 
He had lost several valued friends during the late attonpt $ but 
many remained of noble birth and g^>d renown. Above a 
hundred knights graced liis train. The treasure his aunt had 
bestowed for his English struggle remained, besides a con- 
siderable sum of money, services of valuable plate and valuablo 
jewels, the munificent gift of the dowager duchess of Norfolk. 
jjk fine, not a dissentient voice was raised ; and the attention of 
every one was turned towards preparations for the voyage. York 
continued to be the earl of I)esmond s guest : in his princely 
halls he received all the honour due to his rank and pretensions. 
The countess, a lady of the noble family of BodKe, distinguished 
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him by her kindness, and conceived a peculiar frieD<isliip lor the 
Spanish maiden, Monina. 

The moment arrived for York's embarkation. lie had visited 
liis vessels, and seen that all was in readiness; but his surprise 
was excited by perceiving that no preparations were made for 
sailing on board the AdalicL This was explained on his return, 
by the countess telling him that a friend of his desired to take 
leave of him before he sailed, and that she had been besought by 
her to explain in some measure the reasons of their separation. 
De Faro's whole soul was set upon becoming: one of those im- 
mortal pioneers who opened new paths across the unexplored 
west. He could be of no use to Kichard in Scotland ; but he 
could not prevail on himself to leave his lovely, unprotected girl 
behind. She had at last consented to accompany nim in iiis far 
and dangerous voyage. 

Many had been this poor child's struggles, sad her refloctionp, * 
ere she wrought herself to this purpose. "Alas!" such 
her reveries, "that innocence should be no safeguard in tliis lil 
world ! If indeed I loved him sinfully, or he sought me wrong- 
fully, I should simply obey the laws of God in flying him ; but 
he is noble, and I know my own heart. Spotless Mother of God, 
thou knowest it ! — there is no single feeling in my woman's soul 
that I dare not avouch to thv all-blessed gentleness ! I ask only 
to live in the same land, to breathe the same air, to serve him 
at his need, to associate with his friends ; so that when I see him 
not, I may feed upon discourse of him. This is all I ask — nil ! 
—and this must not be ! I cannot bear a tainted name ; I can- 
not endure that, linked with any slightest stain of caliimn^s my 
image should haunt his dreams ; nor tliat he or any human being 
should suffer through me, ^\hich may so easily happen : for if 
words like those Frion reported should reach mj father's ears, 
he would clothe his tempest-shaken limbs in arms, and expopo 
his breast to the sharp sword's point, to vindicate my honour. 
No ! — no tragedy shall be associated with poor Monina's name ; 
nor agony nor woe shall visit those I love, through uic : they 
ahaii not even commiserate my sufferings ; these shall bo ij^arnered 
up in my own heart, watched with a miser's care. 1 \\\\\ not 
enrich the tell-tale air by one sigh; nor through my broken 
heart shall the gloom of my despair appear. I will paint my 
face with joy's own hue ; put sunshine in my eyes : my hapless 
love shall be no tak of pity for any, save my own desolate 
thoughts. Nor let me forget every lesson of reaiffnation^ nor 
the dear belief I cherish in the protection and goooness of my 
sainted fpurdianeflt. Let me lejotoe at much that exalts my 
^tiny in my own eyee. The prinee'e fnendahip* a&clionf 
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ratitade, and esteem are mine : I liave been able to serve him 
love — am I not sufficiently fortunate P He needs me no more ; 
but I am no alien upon earth. I shall give delight to my dear 
father by accompanying him over the unlrod watery desertri : 
through me — for, if I went not, he would remain behind — the 
name of De Paro will be added to the list of those who be- 
stow a new creation of supernal beauty on our out-w'orn world, 
lie will call me the partner of his glory ; and, though that be a 
vain word, his dark eyes will flash with joy. My dear, dear 
father! Should the prince succeed and ascend his rightful 
throne, more impassable than that wide sea would be the gulph 
which ceremony would place between us ; and if he fall — ah ! 
mine is no summer's day voyage ; the tornados of that wild 
rci^ion may wreck me ; the cold sea receive me in her bosom ; 
and I shall never hear of Ei chard's overthrow, nor endure the 
intolerable pang of knowing that he dies." 

Fortified in some degree by^ such thoughts, anxious to conceal 
her sorrows from one who might compassionate, yet not wholly 
Fhare them, Monina met Hichard with an air of gaiety : glad, iu 
spite of his involuntary mortification, that she should be spared 
any pain, he copied her manner; and a spectator would have 
thought, that either they parted for a few hours, or were indif- 
ferent to each other. He eoiild not help betraying some anxiety 
however, when Lady Desmond, who was present, solicited hiiu 
to make his friend change her ])urpose, and drew a fright In! 
picture of the hazardous voyage, the storms, the likeliiiood that 
they might be driven far, far away, where no land was, where 
they would perish of famine on the barren, desolate ocean. 
Monina laughed — she endeavoured thus to put aside her friend's 
serious entreaties ; and, when she found that she failed, she 
spoke of the Providence that could protect her even on the 
wastes of innavijjable ocean ; and proudly reminded him, that 
she would trust her father, whose reputation as a mariner stood 
foremost among those in the king of JPortugal's employ, llichard 
looked perplexed — sorrow and pain spoke in his own eoun- 
tenance ; while she, true to herself to the last, said, ** I have 
now told you my purpose — but this is no farewell ; to-morrow 
we meet tiguia ; and another to-morrow will come also, when I 
brinfT treasure from my Indian isle to dazzle the monarch of 
fair, hanpy England." 

On tnat morrow Bichard sought in vain among the oountess 
of Desmond's companions for his sweet Spaniard ; he imapped 
her as he last saw her, light, laughing, her soft-beaminp^ eyes 
hardly daring to glance towards him, while he fancied that & 
f bowpr of predons drops wi|8 shaken from theijr fringe^ UdjS. 
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He had meant to say, '* Ah ! weep, Monina, weep for Anda- 
lusia — for our happy cliiklhood — for tlie hopes that leaves us : 
thy tears will seem to me more ghid than thy untrue smile." 
But she was not there. Could he have seen her from the deck 
of Ins vessel, markiiifr its progress from tlio watch-tower of 
youghall, he had l)een satisfied. The an^i^uish of hitter tears, 
the heart's^ agouizinfij paspinf^8, were hers, to he succeeded hy 
the dull starless ni<z:ht of despair, when hifl Bail Yaoished on the 
ghtterinfr plains of the sunny sea. 

Farewell to her who mourned ; to her who saw neither day 
nor joy, whose heart lived with him, while she prepared for her 
melnncliolv separation from the rery world which he inhabited. 

The pcr-ne shifts to Scotland ; and hither, to a new country, a 
new people, almost to a new languai^e, our royal adventurer ia 
transported. Dark, tumultuous, stained with blood, and ren- 
dered foul by treason, are the pages of early Scottish history. 
A wild and warlike people inhabited its mountainous districts, 
who.se occupation was strife, whose reli^i^n was power and 
reventre. The Lowlanders, a wealtliier race, were hardly more 
cultivated or less savage. One course of rebellion against the 
sovereign, and discord among themselves, flows, a sanguiDary 
stream from the hidden sources of thiugt, threading a lon^ track 
of years, or overflowing it witk its pernicious wayea. Diioord» 
iiate, and murder were the animating spiriU of the aoene. 

James the Third was a weak, unhappy man. A prophecy had 
induced him to distrust all the princes of his house — he extended 
this distrust to his son, who was brought up oonsequently in a 
kind of honourable and obscure imprisonment. Me fostered 
unworthj faTourites ; and many bold and sanguinary re7olts 
had^ been the consequence. On one occasion, while encamped 
during a fbray into England, his nobles had seiaed on all his 
personal friends and adherents, and hanged them over Loudon 
bridge. The last rebellion cost him his life. The insurgents 
seised on, and plaoed at their head, his eldest son, then only 
sixteen years of age — they met their sovereign in the field— he 
fled before them $ and his death was as miserable and daatardly 
«8 bis life. 

James the Fourth succeeded to the throne. The mean 
jealousy of his father had caused him to be untutored ; but he 
was one of those bein^, who by nature inherit magnanimity, 
refinement, and generosity. His faults were those that belong to 
attch a character. His imagination was aotive, his impulses warm 
but capricious. He was benignant to every other, severe only 
in his judgment of himself. His father's death, to which he 
bad bem an vnwiUiog aoeeeeary, weighed like parndde on 1^ 
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oonseieoee. To expiate it, ia the spirit of those times, he Kore 
perpetuall;jr an iron girdle, augmenting the weight each year, ss 
nabit or increasing strength lightened the former one. He 
devoted mnch of his life to penanee and prayer. Here ended, 
hoVrever, all of the ascetio in his disposition. He was a gallant 
knight and an accomplished gentleman. He encouraged 
. tonmeys and passages of arms, raising the repntatiim of the 
Scottish cavalim all orer Europe, so that many noble fore^eis 
repaired to Edinburgh, to ^ain new trophies in contests with 
the heroes of the north. He passed edicts, to enforce the 
schooling of the children of the nobles and lairds. His general 
love of justice, a little impaired it is true by feudal prejudices, 
oflben led him to wander in disguise over his kingdom ; seeking 
hospitality from the poor, and listening with a candid and 
generous mind to every remark upon himself and his govern* 
znent. 

He was singularly handsome, graceful, prepossessing, and yet 
dignified in his manners. He loved pleasure, and was the slave 
of the sex, which gives to pleasure all its elegance and refine- 
ment ; he partook his family's love for the arts, and was 
himself a poet and a musician ; nay more, to emulate the divine 
patron of those accomplishments, he was well-skilled in surgery, 
and the science of healing, lie was ambitious, active, energetic, 
He ruminated many a project of future glory ; meanwhile hig 
chief aim was to reconcile the minds of the alienated nobles— 
his murdered father's friends — to himself; and, succeeding in 
this, to abolish the feuds that raged among the peers of Scot- 
land, and civilize their barbarous propensities. He succeeded 
to a miracle. His personal advantages attracted the affectioa 
of his subjects ; they were proud of him, and felt exalted by his 
virtues. His excellent government and amiable disposition, 
both united to make his reign peaceful in its internal pohcy, and 
beneficial to the kingdom. The court of Holyrood viea with, 
those of Paris, London, and Brussels ; to which capitals many of 
his high-born subjects, no longer engaged in the struggles of 
party, travelled ; bringing back with them the refinements of 

fallantry, the poetry, learning, and science of the south of 
lurope. The feuds, last flickerings of the dying torch of 
discord, which lately spread a fatal glare through the land, 
ceased ; if every noble did not love, they all obeyed their 
sovereign — thus a new golden nge might be said to have 
dawned upon this eyrie of Boreas^ this tempestuous Thule of the 
world. 

We must remember that this was the age of chivalry ; the 
spirit of iiidward the Third and the princely dukes of Burgundy 
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jet snrvived. Lon'is the Eleventh, in France, had done mnch 
to quench it ; it burnt bright again under the auspices of hig 
flon. Henry the Seventh was its bitter enemy ; but we are still 
at the beginninor of his roip^n, while war and arras were unex- 
tinfTiiished by his cold avariciniig policy. James of Scotland 
laboured, and successfally, to pacify his subjects, children of one 
common pai'cnt; but he, as well as they, disdained the if^noble 
arts of peace. England formed the lists where they desired to 
• display their courage; war with Eni^land was a word to animate 
cvprv lieart to dreadful joy : in the end, it caused the destruction 
of him and all his chivalry in Flodden Field ; now it made him 
zealous to upraise a disinherited prince ; so that under the idea 
of restoring the rightful sovereign to the Enj^lish throne, he 
might have fair pretext for invading the neighbour kingdom. 
At the hope, the soldiers of Scotland — in other words, its whole 
population — awakened, as an unhooded hawk, ready to soar at 
its accK^lomed quarry. 

Sir Patrick Hamilton, the most accomplislied and renowned 
of the Scottish cavaliers, and kinsman of the royal house, liad 
returned laden with every testimony of the White Hose's truth, 
and a thousand proofs of hii^ nobleness and virtue. Sir Edward 
Brampton delivered the duchess's message of thanks ; and his 
lady had already awakened the zeal of many a gentleman, and 
the curiosity and interest of many a lady, for the pride of York, 
the noble, valiant Plantagenet. Woman's sway was great at 
Holyrood ; as the bachelor king, notwithstanding his iron girdle, 
and his strict attention to his religious duties, was a devout votary 
at the shrine of feminine beauty. 

There was a hawking party assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Stirling, which he graced by his presence. All was, appa- 
rently, liglit-heartedness and joy, till a dispute arose between 
two damsels upon the merits of their respective falcons. One 
of these was fair Mary Boyd, daughter of the laird of Bonshaw. 
Mary Boyd was the first-love of the young sovereign, and the 
report went, that he was no unsuccessful suitor; it spoke of 
oflspring carefully concealed in a village of Fife, whom James 
often visited. When, afterwards, this young lady's example was 
imitated by others nobly born, this became no secret, and of her 
children, one became archbishop of St. Andrew's — the other, a 
daufcrhter, nsarried the earl of Morton. 

But these were days of youthful bashfulness and reserve ; the 
mind of Mary Boyd balanced between pride in her lover, and 
Bhamc for her fault ; a state of feeling that ill brooked the loss 
of what gilded her too apparent frailty — the exclusive attention 
of the king. Mary was older than the king ; the dignity whicll 
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had captivated the boy's imagination, lost its charm when the 
tyranny of assumed right took the place of that of tenderness. He 
grew cold, then absent, and at last, ventured to &c a regard of 
admiration on another, sliding easily from the restraint to which he 
at first submitted, into all of devotion, and soft, gallant courtesy, 
bj which kings win ladies' love, and in which none grew to be a 
greater adept than James. The new object that attracted him 
was, the young, gay, and lovely Lady Jane Kennedy, daughter 
of the earl of Casails. Her sparkling eyes, her " bonny brent 
brow," her dark, clustering hair, contrasted with the transparency 
of her complexion — her perfect good-humour, her vivacity, and 
her wit — made her a chief beauty in the Scottish court, and in 
all this she was the reverse of the fair, light-haired, sleepy-eyed 
Mary. Lady Jane saw and gloried in her triumph over the 
king. Innocent then, she only desired the reputation of such a 
conquest, fully resolved not to tread in the steps of her rival. 
It is something of fooFs play to strive to enchain fire by links of 
Btraw, to throw silken fetters on a bounding torrent, to sport with 
the strong lion, Love, as he were a playful whelp : some, secure 
in innocence and principle, may at last discover their mistake 
and remain uninjured ; but not the vain, heedless, self-willed. 
Lady Jane. The courtiers were divided in their attentions ; 
some for shame would not forsake Mary Boyd ; some thought 
that still she would regain her power ; one or two imagined that 
Lady Jane's resistance would restore the king to her rival ; but 
the greater number caught the light spirit of the hour, and 
gathered round the laughing, happy girl. 

Tik contention between these ladies made many smile. The 
kini^r ])( tted a diamond against a Scotch pebble on Lady Janets 
bird. ]\iiiry had thwarted him, and forced him to her side during 
the first part of the day — now he took his revenge. A heroa 
rose from the river banks. The birds were unhoodod, and up 
soared Lady Jane's in one equal flight throuj^h the blue air, 
cleaving the atmosphere with noiseless wing. Mary's followed 
slower ; but, when Lady Jane's pounced on the quarry, and 
brought it screaming and flappiui; to the ground, the rival bird 
darted on the conqueror, and a sharp 8tri]<rgle ensued. It was 
unequal ; for the Lady Jane's hawk would not quit its prey. 
"Let them fight it out," said Marj, **and the survivor is 
surely the victor." 

Bttt the spectators cried shame — while Lady Jane, with a 
•ereanit hastened to save her favourite. The other, fiery as a 
borderer^ attaoked even her ; and, in spite of her gloves, drops 
of blood from her fair hand, stained her silken robe. Jamea 
eame to her r&m0, and with ouo blow put aa end to the oHeuder 'b 
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life. Jane caressed her "tassel gentle," while Mary looked on 
her " false carrion's " extinction with unrepresscd indi/i^nation. 
Thoy returned to Stirling : immediately on their arrival, thev 
received tidings that the duke of York's fleet had been descried, 
and was expected to enter the Frith on the following day. None 
heard the words without emotion ; the general sentiment was 
joy ; for Eichard's landing was to bo the signal of invasion, 
ting Henry had one or two friends among the Scottish nobles, 
and these alone smiled conteuiptuously. 

** We must have feasts and tourneys, fair mistress," said the 
king, " to honour our royal visitor. Will your servant intrude 
unseeminglj if, while hia arms extol your beautyj he wears your 

COloui 3 ? ** 

Lady Jane smiled a reply, as she follow ed her father towards 
his mansion. She smiled, while feminine triumph beamed in her 
eye, and girlish bashfulness blushed in her cheek. •* Has she 
not a bonny eeP " cried James, to him who rode near him. It 
was Sir Patrick Hamilton, his dear cousin and friend, to whom 
James often deferred, and respected, while he loved. His serious 
look recalled the king. " This is not the time, good sooth ! " ho 
continued, " for such sweet gauds — but for lance, and broad- 
sword : — the coming of this prmce of lioses will bring our arms 
into play, all rusty as thej are. I wonder what presence our 
guest may have ! ' 

The friends then conversed concerning the projected war, 
which both agreed would be well-timed. It would at once give 
vent to the fiery impulses of the Scotch lords, otherwise apt to 

Erey upon each other. But lately a band of the Drummonda 
ad burnt the kirk of Moulward, in which were six-score 
Murray 3, with their wives and children, all of whom were 
victims. But foray in England — war with the land of their 
hate — the defiance would bo echoed in jj^lad shouts from Tweed 
to Tay, from the Lothian?' to the Carse of Gowrie ; while ii 

should be repeated in gioaus ixom the .Northumberland wilds. 
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Cousin of YorV, thus once more we embrace thee; 
^^ elcome to James of Scotland ! For tby satcty. 
Know, such as love thee not shall never wrong* thee. • 

Come, we will tast'* awhile our court delights, 
Dream hence afflictions past, aud then' proceed 
To high attempts of houour. 

The duke of York arrived off Leitli. While the nicsscn<xers 
wero j?oing to and fro, and preparation was made to dis- 
emhark, he and his principal triends were assembled on the 
deck of their vessel, regarding this Btrasge northern coast with 
curiosity, wonder, and some contempt. 

" I see horses,*' cried Lord Barry ; by'r Lord's grace, grass 
grows hitherward — that is mach 1 " 

" I see kye," exclaimed Frion, " so we may hope for buttered 
sowans at least, if not beef, at the palace of ^asts." 

"Ay," cried Sir Edward Brampton, who had come on board* 
you may hope for choice cheer. I promise ye shall live well, 
ve that are noble — ^these unclad rocks and desert moors are the 
home of many an earl and belted knight, whose gorgeousness 
may vie with the cavaliers of France or Burgundy. Li this it 
diners from England, ye will not find stout franklins or fat 
burt^esses ; there are no men of Ghent, nor London aldermen : 
the half-naked kern tills the stony soil. Kext to the palace is 
the hearthless hovel. Wealth and pennry, if not mates* are 
joint masters of the land.'* 

'* I have heard," said York, that there is much paternal love 
and filial duty between the rich and poor in this country." 

" Among the nortbmi mountains thus it is," said Brampton ; 

a strange and savage race, which, my good Lord Barry, some 
" name Irish, dwell on the barren heights, along the impassable 
defiles, beside their vast stormy lakes ; but the Lowlander 
looks askance on the Highland clanship. List ye, gentlemen ; 
all bears a different aspect here from the gentle southern 
kingdoms % but they are mea, proudt valiant^ warlike men, as 
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saoh they claim our respect. His majesty and a few others m 

moreover right gallant cavaliers." 

" Mark these words/' said York, eaniestly, ** and remember, 
dear friends, that we, the world's wanderers, seek refuge here 
of Olur own will, which if we find, we must not disdain our hosts. 
Bemember, too, the easy rage of the fiery Soot ; and that we 
boast gentler customs : suffer no brawling to mar our concord ; 
let not liichard of York, who of all his wide realm possesses 
your liearts only, find his dominions narrowed, or violentiy 
disturbed by your petulance and pride." 

•The duke's associates listened with respect. Hitherto the 
spirited boy had been led by a Barry, a Clifford, a Neville, or a 
Plautafrenet. They had counselled, spoken for him; his 8\Tord 
only had been as active aa theirs. A new lit^ht seemed to have 
broken in upon his soul ; it assumed a seriousness and power 
that exalted him in their ejes, while it took nothing from the 
candour iind singlc«hearted reliance on their loves, which was 
his dearest charm. 

Ou laudin ir, the duke of York was escorted to Edinburgh by 
the earl of Errol, Sir Patrick Hamilton, and others. The attire, 
arms, and horses, with their caparisons, of these gentlemen, were 
little inferior to those displayed at Paris. King James awaited 
him at the castle of Edinburgh. The mouarch received his 
guest in state on his throne. The prince was struck at once by 
* his elegance, his majesty, and sweet animated aspect : his black 
bonnet, looped up by a large ruby, sat lightly on his brow, his 
glossy black curly hair escaping in ringlets from underneath j 
his embroidered shirt-collar, thrown back, displayed his throat, 
and the noble expression of his head ; his dark grey eyes, his 
manly sun-burnt complexion, the look of thought, combined 
with goodness, mingled witli dignity, gave an air of distinction . 
to his whole person. Various were the physiognomies, various 
the guises, of those arouud him. The swart, piunt Highlander, 
in his singular costume ; the blue-eyed, red-haired sons of tlie 
I^owlands were there ; and in each and all were remarkable a 
martial, sometimes a ferocious, expression. 

The prince of England entered, surrounded by his (to the 
Scotch) foreign-looking knights. 

James descended from his throne to embrace his visitant, and 
then re-assumed it, while all eyes were turned upon the royal 
adventurer, whose voice and mien won every heart, before his 
eloquence had time to move them. ** High and mighty king," 
said Bichard, "your grace, and these your nobles present, be 
pleased to hear the tragedy of one, who, born a prince, comes 
©yea f^a ft beggar to y<?ur court, My lords, sprrQW and I were 
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not twmt : I am the elder, and for nine years I beheld not the 
ill-virage of that latest birth of my poor but royal mother's 
fortunes* It were a long tale to tell, what rumour has made 
familiar to every ear: mj undo Glouoester'a usurpation ; my 
brother's death ; and the sorrows of our raoe* I lost my king* 
dom ere I possessed its and while yet my young hands were 
too feeble to ^prasp the sceptre of my aneestors, and, with it» 
the sword needful to defend the same, caprioions fate bestowed 
it on Henry of Biehmond ; a base-born descendant of ill-niir«i 
tnred Bolingbroke ; a seion of that Red Rose that so long ana 
so rightfully had been uprooted in tne land, which they had 
bought with its children's dearest blood. 

" Gk)od, my lords, I might move you to pity did I relate how, 
in my tender years, iliat usurer king sought my life, buying the 
the blood of the orphan at the hands of traitlnrs. How, when 
these eruelties failed him, he used subtler arts ; giving me niok* 
names ; meeting my gallant array of partizans, not wiu an army 
of their peers, but with a base rout of deceits, treasons, spieSf 
and blood-stained deooyers. It would suit me better to excite 
your admirations by speaking of the nobleness and fidelity of 
my friends; the generosity of the sovereigns who have shed 
invaluable dews upon the fading White BosOi so to refresh and 
restore it* 

But not to waste my tediousness on you, let .this be the 
sum. I am here, the friend of Franoe» the kinsman of Bur- 
gundy; the acknowledged lord of Ireland; ijursued bjr mj 
powmhl focy I am here, king of Scotland, to daim your mend- 
ship and your aid. Here lies the accomplishment of my des- 
tin^ ! The universal justiee to be rendered me, which I dreamed 
of in my ohildhood» tiie eagle hopes of my youth, my better 
fortunes, and future peatness, have fled me. But here they 
have found a home ; here they are garnered up ; render them 
back to me, my lord ; unlock with the iron key of fatal battle 
the entrance to those treasures, all mine own, whose absence 
renders me so poor. Arm for me Scotland ; arm fertile right I 
Kever for a juster cause could you buckle breast*plate, at noise 
your lance. Be my captain, and these your peers, my fellow- 
soldiers. Fctar not, but that we Tanquisn ; that I gain a king- 
dom ; you eternal glor;^ from your regal gift. Alas 1 I am as 
a helmless Tcssel cbriftrng towards the murderous rock ; bat 
you, as the strong ncrm-wind, may fill the flapping sails, 
and cany me on my way with victory and eladness. 

A murmur filled thepresence-cbamoer : £rk Douglas grasped 
his sword ; Eamilt(m*s eyes glanced lightnings ; not one there 
but felt his heart beat with desire to enforce the iUustrioua 
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exile's rifj^bt. The tide of risiD^ enthusiasm paused as James 
arose ; and deep attention held them all. He descended from 
his throne. "My royal brother," he said, "were I a mere 
errant knight, so good and high I esteem jonr cause, without 
more ado I would don my armour, and betake me to the Held. 
The same power which enables me to afib^ you far better 
succour than the strength of one arm, obliges me to pause and 
take conncil, ere I speaK what it is in my heart to promise. But 
your highness has made good your interests among my coun« 
sellers ; and I read in tneir gestures the desire of war and 
adrenture for your sake. Deem yourself an exile no more. 
Fancy that you have come ft'om merry £ngland to feast with 
your brother in the north, and we will escort you back to your 
capital in triumjphant procession, showing the gaping world how 
slighter than suky cobwebs are the obstacles that oppose the 
united strength of Plantagenet and Stuart. Welcome — thrice 
welcome to the Scottish land — kinsmen, nobles, valiant gentle* 
men^ bid dear welcome to my brother £ngland I " 



CHAFTSB XXX. 
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A lady, the wonder of her kind. 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind} 
Which dilatinp: had moulded her mien and motion. 
Lake & aea-llower unlolded b«ueatli ttie ocean. 

Bbbllkt* 

A FEW days made it apparent that York aeqnired a stronger 
power over the generous and amiable king of Scotland, than 
could bo given by motives of state policy. He became his 
friend; no empty name with James, whose ardent soul poiircd 
itself headlong into this new channel, and revelled in a kind of 
ecstasy in the virtues and accomplishments of his favr/iired 
guest. Both these princes were mafjiianimous and honourable, 
full of grandeur of purpose, and gentleness of manner; united 
by these main qualities, the diversities of their dispositions 
served rather to dra^v them closer. Thouijh Richard's adveu- 

turea and diaaatera had been ao many, hia countenance, his 
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very mind was less careworn than that of James. The White 
Hose, even in adversity, was the nursling; of love ; the Scottish 
prince, in his palace-fostered childhood, had been the oliject 
. of his father's hatred and suspicion : cabal, violence, and du- 
plicity had waited on hira. James governed those around him 
by demonstrating to them, that it was their interest to obey 
a watchful, loving, generous monarch : Hichard's power was 
addressed to the most exalted emotions of the human heart, 
to the fidelity, self-devotion, and chivalric attachment of his 
adherents, James drew towards himself the confidence of 
men; E-ichard bestowed his own upon them. James was 
winning from his courtesy, Eichard from his ingenuousness, 
liemorse had printed a fadeless stamp of thought and pain ou 
the king's countenance ; an internal self-communion and self- 
rebuke were seated in the deep shadows of his thoughtful eyes, 
Hichard's sorrow for tlie disat^ters he might be said to have 
occasioned his friends, his disdain of his own vagabond position, 
his sadness when his winged thoughts liew after the Adalid, 
to hover over his sweet Monina ; all these emotions wero 
tinged by respect for the virtues of those around hira, con- 
scious rectitude, pious resignation to Providence, gratitude to 
his friends, and a tender admiration of the virgin virtues of her 
be loved : so that there arose thence only a softer expressioa 
for his features, a sweetness in the candour of his smile, a gentle 
fascination in his frank address, that gave at once the stamp 
of elevated feeling and goodness to his mien. He looked inno- 
cent, while Jaxnea'a aspect gave token, that in his heart good 
and ill had waged war : the better side had conqaeredi yet had 
not come off scathless from the fight. 

In the first enthusiasm of his new attachment, James was 
eager to lavish on his friend every mark of his favour and 
interest; he was obliged to check his impatience, and to submit 
to the necessity of consulting with and deferring to others. His 
romises, though large, contmued therefore to be vague ; and 
"ork knew that he had several enemies at the council-board. 
The intimacy between him and the king prevented him from 
entertaining any doubts as to the result; but he had a difficult 
task in communicating this spirit of patient forbearance to liis 
friends. Sometimes they took sudden fright^ lest they should 
all at once meet a denial to their desires; sometimes they were 
indignant at the delays that were interposed. None was more 
open in his expressions of discontent than Master Secretary 
Irion. He who had been the soul of every enterprise until 
now, who had fancied that his talents for negotiation would be 
of infinite avail in the Scottwh oourt^ found that tib^ friendship 
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between the princes, and Eichard's disdain of artfully enticing 
to his side bis boat's noble subjects, destroyed at once bis 
diplomatic weaving. He craftily increased the discontent of 
the prond Neyille, the disquietude of tlie zealous Lady Bramp« 
ton, and the turbulent intolerance of repose of Lora Barrj ; 
while Biebard, on the other band, exerted himself to tranquiltise 
and reduce tbem to reason : he was sanguine in bis expecta- 
tions, and aboTe all, confident in his f riend's sincere intention to 
do more than merely assist him by force of arms. He saw a 
thousand projects at work in James's generous heart, every one 
tending to exalt bim in the eyes of the world, and to rescue 
bim for ever from the nameless, fugitive position be occupied^ 
Sot was bts constant intercourse with the kin^r of small influ* 
enoe over his happiness ; the genius, the versatile talents, the 
grace and accomplishments of this sovereign, the equality and 
sympathy that rei«(ned between tbem, was an exhaustless source 
of more than amusement, of interest and deli^bt. The friends 
of James became bis friends : Sir Patrick Eiamilton was chief 
among these, and warmly attached to the English prince: 
another, whom at first ceremony had placed at a greater distance 
from him, grew into an object of intense interest and continual 
excitation. 

''This evening," said tbo king to bim, soon after bis arrival, 
''you will see the flower of our Scottish damsels, the fiower of 
the world well may I call her ; for assuredly, when you see the 
Lady Katberine Gordon, you will allow that she is matchless 
among women.'* 

Btebard was surprised: did James's devotion to Lady Jane 
Kennedy, nay. bis conscious look whenever he mentioned her, 
mean nothing P Besides, on this appeal to his own judgment, bo 
pictured his soft-eyed Spaniard, with all her vivacity and all her 
tenderness, and he revolted from the idea of being the shive of 
any other beauty. " Speak to our guest, Sir Patrick," continued 
the king, "and describe the fair earthly anj];el who makes a 
hftivcn of our bleak wilds ; or rather, for hia highness mi^ht 
suspect you, let me, not her lover, but her cousin, her admirer, 
her friend, tell half the charms, half the virtues of the daughter 
of Huntley. Is it not strange that I, who have seen her eacli day 
since childhood, and who still gaze with wonder on her beauty, 
should yet find that words fail me when I would paint it? I 
am apt to see, and ready lo praise, the delicate arch of this lady's 
brow, the fire of another's eyes, another's pouting lip and fair 
complexion, the gay animation of one, the chiselled symmetry 
of a second. Often, when our dear Lady Kate has sat, as is often 
her wout| retired from sight, coaversing with some trayeiigd 
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reybeard, or paying the homage of attention to some ancient 
ame (of late I have remarked her often in discourse with Lady 
Brampton), I have studied her face and person to dscover where 
the overpowering charm exists, which, like a strain of impassioned 
music, electrifies the senses, and touches the hearts of all near 
her. Is it in her eyes P A poet might dream of dark blue orba 
like hers, and that he had kissed eyelids soft as those, when he 
came imawares on the repose of young Aurora, and go mad for 
ever after, because it was only a dream: yet I have seen brighter; 
nor are they languishing. Her lips, yes, the soul of beauty is 
there, and so is it in her dimpled chin. In the delicate rounding 
of her cheeks, and the swaniike loveliness of her throat, in the 
sofb ringlets of her glossy hair, down to the very tips of her 
roseate-tinged fingers, there is proportion, expression, and grace. 
You will hardly Bee all this : at first you will be struck ; extreme 
beauty must strike ; but your second thought will be, to wonder 
what struck you, and then you will look around, and see twenty 
prettier and more attractive ; and then, why, at the first words 
she speaks, you will fancy it an easy thing to die upon the mere 
thought of her : her voice alone will take you out of yourself, and 
carry you into another state of being. She is simple as a child, 
straightforward, direct : falsehood — pah ! Katherine is Truth. 
This simplicity, which knows neither colouring nor deviation, 
might almost make you fear, while you adore her, but that her 
goodness brings you back to love. She is good, almost beyond the 
consciousness of being so; she is good because she gives herself 
entirely up to sympathy ; and, beyond every other, she dives 
into the sources of your pleasures and pains, and takes a part in 
them. The better part of yourself will, when she speakvS, appear 
to leap out, a3 if, for the iirst time, it found its other half ; while 
the worse is mute, like a stricken dog, before her. She is gay, 
' more eager to create pkasure tlian to please ; for to please, we 
must think of ourselves, and be ourselves the hero of the story, 
and Katherine is ever forgetful of self: she is guileless and gaU- 
less ; all love her ; her proud father, and fiery, contentious 
Highland brothers, defer to her; yet, to look at ner, it is as if 
the youngest and most innocent of the graces read a page of 
wisdom's book, scarce understanding what it tueant, but feeling 
that it was right." 

It was dangerous to provoke the spirit of criticism by excessive 
praise ; Bichard felt half inclined to assert that there was some- 
thing in the style of the king's painting that showed he should 
not uke this lauded lady ; but she was his cousin, he was proud 
of her, and so he waa silent. There was a ball at court that 
night ; and be would see many he had never seen before i James 
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made it a point that he should discover which was his cousin. 
He could not mistake. '* She is loveliness itself!" burst from 
his lips ; and from that moment he felt what James had said, 
that there was a " music breathing from her face," an uneartldy, 
spirit-stirring beauty, that inspired awe, had not her perfect 
want of pretension, her quite, unassuming simplicity, at once led 
him bacK to every thought associated with the charms and virtues 
of woman. Lady Brampton was already a link between them ; 
and, in a few inmates, he found himself conversing with more 
unreserve and pleasure than he had ever done. There are two 
pleasures in our intercourse in society, one is to listen, ainnher 
to speak. We may Irequently meet agreeable, entertain in 
})eo{)le, and even sometimes individuals, whose couvert?;iLion, 
either by its wit, its profundity, or its variety, commands our 
whole rapt attention : but very seldom during the course of our 
lives do we meet those who thaw every lingering particle of ice, 
who set the warm life-springs liowing, and entice us, with our 
hearts upon our lips, to give utterance to its most secret mys- 
teries ; to disentangle every knot and fold of thouirlit, and, like 
sea-weed in the wave, to spread the disregarded herbage, as a 
tracery matchlessly fair before another's eyes. Such pleasure 
[Richard felt with Katherine ; and, ever and anon, her melodious 
voice interposed with some remark, some explanation of his own 
feelings, at once brilliant and true. 

Hichard knew that Sir Patrick Hamilton loved the Lady Kath- 
erine Gordon ; he also was related to the royal family. Hamilton, 
in the eyes of all, fair ladies and sage coonfiellors, was acknow- 
ledged to be the most perfect knight of Scotland ; what obataele 
could there be to their union P Probably it was already projected, 
and acceded to. Eichard did not derogate from the faitn that 
he told himself he owed to Monina, by cultivating a friend- 
ship for the promised bride of another, and moreover one whom, 
after the interval of a few short months, he would never see 
again. Satisfied with this reasoning, York lost no opportunity 
of devoting himself to the Lady Katherine. 

His interests were the continual subieet of disenssion in the 
royal oounsel-ehamber. There were a tew who did not speak in 
his favour. The prinoi|>al of these was the earl of Moray, the 
king's imde: the least in ooosideraiaony for he was not of the 
eouneilt though he influenced it : but the bitterest in feelinp;^ was 
Sir J<rfiu Bamsey, laird of Balmay ne, who styled himself Lord 
BoihwelL He had been a iavourite of James tiie Third. His 
darky fierce temper was exasperated by his master's death, and 
ike brooded perpetually for revenge, fie had once, with several 
other ]ioUes» eutsfod into a oonapira^ to deliver up the preset 
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kin<^ to Heniy tlie Seventh; and the traitorotls intent was 
defeated, not from want of will, but want of power in his abettors. 
Since then, Lord Bothwell, though nominally banished and 
attainti'd, was suffered to live in Edinburt^h, nay, to have access 
to tlio royal person. James, whose conscience suffered so dearly 
by the death of his father, had no desire to display scTcrity 
towards his ancient faithful servant ; besides, one wiio was really 
80 insiffnifieant aa Sir John Bamaej. This man was tnrbnlenty 
dissatisfied : he was sold to Henry of England, and had long 
. acted as a spy; the appearance of York at Edinbm^h gave 
activity and importance to his function : his secret infinenee and 
covrrt intrigues retarded somewhat the projects and deairea of 
the king* 

When the first oppoaition madeto acknowledcrin^ this pretender 
to the English crovrn was set aside, other difficulties ensued. 
Some of the counsellors were for making hard conditions with 
the ;^oung duke, saying, that half a kinirdom were gift enou^^h to 
a Prince Lackland: a golden opportunity was this, they arerredf 
to slice awajr a bonny county or two from wide England ; he 
whom they gifted with the rest could hardly say them nay. But 
James was indignant at the base proposal, and felt mortified and 
Tezed when obliged to concede in part, and to make conditions * 
which he thought hard with his guest After a noisy debate^ 
these propositions were drawn out, and York was invited 
to attend the conncil, where they were submitted for his 
assent. 

These conditions princinally consisted in the surrender of 
Berwick, and the promiseo payment of one hundred thousand 
marks. They were hard ; for it would toueh the new monarcb-'a 
honour not to dismember his kingdom ; and it were his poller 
not to burden himsdf with a debt which his already oppressea 
subjects must be drawn on to pay. The duke asked for a day 
for consideration, which waa readily granted. 

With real zeal for his cause on one side, and perfect confidence 
in his friends* integrity on the other, these difficulties became 
merely nominal, and the treaty waa speedily arranged. But the 
month of September was near its close ; a winter campaign would 
be of small avail: money, arms, and trained men, were wanting. 
The winter was to be devoted to preparation ; with the spring 
the IScottish army was to pass the English border. In ^verj 
discussion, in every act, James acted as his guest's brother, the 
sharer of his risks and fortunes : one will, one desire, waa theirs. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton went into the west to raise levies: no 
third person interposed between them. It was the king's dispo* 
aition to yield himself wholly up to the passion of the boor, 
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mw in Bichard, not only a prince deprived of his own, and driven 
intoeadle, but a joath of royal lineage, exposed to the oppro- 
bium of nick*name8 and the accusation of imposture. The king 
of France acknowledj^ed, but he had deserted him ; the archduke 
had done the samel how could James prove that he would not 
follow in these steps P He levied the armies of his kingdom in 
his fmvonr ; he was to fight and conquer for him next spring. 
The intervening months were intolerable to the fervent spurit of 
the Stuart — something speedy, something now, he longed, he 
resolved to do ; which, witn a trumpet-note, should to all comers 
of the world declare, that he upheld Bielmrd of York's rights 
that he was his defender, his champion. Once he penned a • 
universal clullenge, then another especially addressed to Henry 
Tudor ; but his invasion were a better mode than this. Should 
he give him rank in Scotland P — ^that would ill beseem one who 
aspired to the English crown. Should he proclaim him Bichard 
the Fourth in Bdinburgbf — York strongly objected to this. 
Money P— it were a base gilding ; besides, James was very poor, 
and had melted down his plate, and put his jewels to pawn, 
to fiimish forth the intended expedition. Yet there was one 
way, — the idea was as lightDing — James felt satisGed and proud; 
ana then devoted all his sagacity, all his influence, all his ardent 
soul, to the accomplishment of a plan, which, while it insured 



vaojabond impostor, but the honoured prince, the kinsman and 
ally of Scotland's royal house. 

Kin^ James and the duke of York had ridden out to inspect a 
Lowland re«^iment, which the earl of Angus proudly displayed as 
the force of the Douglas. As they returned, James was melan- 
choly and meditative. "It is strange and hard to endure/' he 
said at last, fixing on his companion his eyes at once so full of 
fire and thought, " when two spirits contend within the little 
microcosm of man. I felt joy at sight of those bold followers of 
the Doutjlas, to think that your enemy could not resist them ; 
but 1 do myself foolish service, when I place you on the English 
throne. You will leave us, my lord : you will learn in your 
bonny realm to despise our barren wilds : it will be irksome 
to you in prosperity, to think of your friends of the dark hour." 

There was sincerity in these expressions, but exaggeration in 
the feelings that dictated them. Kichard felt half-embarrassed, 
in spite of gratitude and friendship. The king, following the 
bent of his own thoughts, not those of others, suddenly con- 
tinued : ** Our cousin Kate at last, finds grace in your eyes ; 
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stamped him indelibly as being no 
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*' Gold i flie Isdj Eatheriney whoiie heartfelt nympathy, wa 
a Bwanj dime in wbioh he basked— whose sensibility perpetaall j 
Taried the bright expression of her features— York repeated the 
word in astonishment. 

" Thou findest her wax P inquired James* amiling ; " by mj 
troth, she has proved but marble before." 

I eannot mess even at your meaning,!' replied York, with all 
the warmth of a ehampiou ; ** the lady is in the estimation of idl, 
in your own account, the best daughter, the most devoted friend, 
the kindest mistress in tiie world. How can we call that spirit 
oold, which anifaates her to these aets t It is not easy to per- 
• form, as she does, our simplest 'duties. How much of self-will, 
of enj|px)SBing humour, even of our innocent desires and cherished 
tastes^ must we not sacrifice, when we devote ourselves to the 
pleasure and service of others P How much attention does it not 
require, how sleepless a feeling of interest, merely to perceive 
ana understand tne moods and wishes of those around us I An 
inert, sluggish nature, half ice, half rock, cannot do this. To 
achieve it, as methinks your fair kinswoman does, requires all 
her understanding, all her sweetness, all that exquisite tact and 
penetrative feeling I never saw but in her." 

«<I am glad you say this," said James. Yes, Kate has a 
warm heart : none has a better right to say so than I. There are 
^there were times, for the gloom of the dark hour is somewhat 
mitigated — ^when no priest, no penance, had such pK>wer over me 
as my cousin Catherine's sweet voice. lAke a witch she dived 
into the recesses of my heart, plucking thence my unholy distrust 
in God's mercy. By St. Andrew ! when I look at her, all simple 
and gentle as she is, I wonder in what part of her resides the 
wisdom and the eloquence I have heard fall from her lips ; nor 
have I had the heart to reprove her, when I have been angered 
to see our cousin Sir Patrick driven mad by her sugared 
courtesies." 

** Does she not affect Sir Patrick P " asked Bichard, while he 
wondered at the thrilling sensation of fear that accompanied his 
words. 

« Yea, heartily,' she will i^ly," replied the king ; " 'Would 
YOU have me disdain our kinsmanP she asks when I rail; 
but you, who avs of gender maseuUne, tiliou^h, by the mass t 
a smooth spepimen of our rough kind, know roll well that pride 
and impertmence are better thin eauable^ smiling, impenetrable 
sweetness. Did the lady of my love ^at me thus, 'sdeath, 
I think I should order myself the rack for pastime. But we 
forget ourselves ; push on, dear prince. It is tne hour, when the 
hawks and their fair mistresses are to meet us on the hill's sidew - 
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I serve no such glassy damsrl ; nor would I tliaf little Kennedy's 
eye dartod fires on mo in scorn of niy delay. Are not my pretty 
Xiady Jane's eyes brii^ht. Sir Duke?** 

*' As a lire-fly amonj^ dark-lcavcd myrlles." 
Or a dew-drop on tlie heather, when the morning sun glancea 
on it, as we take our mountain niorninf]f-way to the chase. Yuu 
look grave, my friend ; surely her eyes arc nought save as 
nature's miracle to you ? " 

** Assuredly not," replied York; **are they other to your 
majesty — you do not love the lady ? ** 

*• Oh, no ! " reiterated James, with a meaning glance, ** I do 
not love the Lady Jane ; only I would bathe in lire, bask in ice, 
do each and every impossibility woman's caprice could frame 
for trials to gain — but I talk wildly to a youthftil sage. Say, 
most revered anchorite, wherefore doubt yott my love to my 
pretty mistress ? " 

'*Ii0T6 ! " exclaimed Eichard ; hia eyes jtrew lustrous in their 
own eoft dew as he spoke. " Oh, what pro&iation is this ! And 
this yon think is love ! to seleet a young, innocent, and l|panteoiii 
girl— who, did she wed her equal, would become an hbnoured 
wife and happy mother — ^to select her> the more entirely to 
deprire her of these blessings— to bar her out forerer from a 
woman's paradise, a happy home ; you, who even ww are in 
treaty for a princess-bride, would entice this j(mng thing to give 
up her heart, her all, into your hands, who will crush it, as boys 
a gaudy butterfly, when the chase is over. Dear my lord, spare 
her the pain— yourself remorse ; you are too good, too wise« too 
generous, to commit this deed and not to suffer bitterly," 

A cloud came over James's features. The very word remorse" 
was a sound of terror to him. He smote his rieht hand against 
his side, where dwelt his heart, in sore neighb0urhood to the 
iron of his penance. 

At this moment, sweeping down the near hill-side, came a 

gallant array of ladies and courtiers. ^ The king even lagged 
ehind ; when near, he accosted Eatherine, he spoke to the earl 
of Angus, to Mary Boyd, to all save the Lady Jane, who first 
looked disdainful, then hurt, and, at last, unable to struggle 
with her pain, rode sorrowfully ajpart. James tried to see, to 
feel nothing. Her pride he resisted, her anger he strove to 
contemn, her dejection he could not endure : and, when riding 
up to her unaware, he saw the traces of tears on her cheek, 
usuaUy so sunny bright with smiles, he forgot everything save 
his wish to console, to mollify, to cheer her. As they returned* 
his hand was on her saddle*bow, his head bent down, his eyes 
looking into hers, and shp was smiling, though less gay tba^i 
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usuaL From that hour James less coveted the prince's society. 
He begaa a little to fear him : sot the less did he lore aod 
esteem him ; and more, far more, did he deem him worthy of the 
honour, the happiness he intended to bestow upon hinu 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE MASBIAGB. 



She is mine own ; 
JknA I M Tlcii In havfnir sacdi a jewel, 

As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
Tlieir water nectar, and the rocks pure gold* 

BHAKerSAES* 

Thb threads were spun, warp and woof laid on, and Fate busily 
took up the shuttle, which was to entwine the histories of two 
beings, at whose birth pomp and royalty stood sponsors, whose 
career was marked by every circumstance that least accorded 
with such a natiyity. A thousand obstacles stood in the way ; 
the kin£, with all his ferrour, hesitated before he proposed to 
the earl of Huntley to bestow his daughter, of whom he was 
justly proud, on a nigitiye sovereign, without a kingdom, almost 
without a name. Fortune, superstition, ten thousand of those 
imperceptible threads which fate uses when she weayes her most 
indissoluble webs, ail served to brmg about the apparently 
impossible. 

The earl of Huntley was a man of a plain, straightforward, 
resolved ambition. His bead was warm, his heart cold, his 
purpose one — ^to advance his house, and himself at the head of 

it, to as high a situation as the position of subject would permit. 
In the rebellion which occasioned the death of James the Third, 
he had vacillated, unable quite to ascertain which parfcy would 
prove triumphant ; and when the rebels, rebels then no more, but 
lieges to James the JSovath, won the day, they looked coldly on 
. their lukewarm partizan. Huntley grew discontented: thoniih 
still permitted to hold the baton of Earl Marshal, he saw a cloud 
of royal disfavour darkening his fortunes ; in high indignation he 

joined in the nefiBxious plot of Sudbaoi Bothwellt and fiir Thomas 
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Todd, to deliver his sovereign into the iiands of Henry of 
Engfland, a project aftervrards abandoned. 

Time had softened the bitter animosities which attended 
James at the beginning of his reign. He extended his favour to 
all parties, and reconciled them to each other. A wonder it was, 
to see the Douglases, Hamiltons, Gordons, Homes, the Murray s, 
and Lennoxes, and a thousand others, at peace with each oilier, 
and obedient to their sovereign. The earl of Huntley, a man 
advanced in life, prudent, resolute, and politic, grew into favour. 
He was amon^ the principal of the Soottish peers ; he had sons, 
to whom the nonoors of his race would descend, and this one 
daughter, whom ha loved aa well as he eonld love anything, and 
respected from the extent of her influe&oe, and the perfect pra- 
dence of h^ oondnet $ she was his friend and connseUor, the 
mediator between him and her brotbera ; the kind mistress to his 
vassals, a gentle, bat all^powerfnl link between ham and his king, 
whose valae he duly appreciated* 

Her marriage was often the sabject of his meditation. Snper- 
atition was ever rife in ScoUand. James the l^d had driven 
all his brothers from him» because he had be^ told to beware of 
one near of kin ; and his death, of which his sozTwas the osten- 
sible agents ftdfiUed tiie prophecy. Second-sight, in tiie High- 
lands, was of more avail than the predictions <n a Lowland sibyl. 
The seer of the house of Gtordon had» on the day of her birth, 
eeen the Lady Eatfaeiine receive homage aa a queen, and standing 
at the altar with one, on whose young brow he perceived, all dim 
and shadowy, " the l&eness of a kingly crown.'* True» this eleya- 
tion was suoceeded by disasters % he had beheld her a fugitive ; 
he saw her stand on me brow of a cliff that overlooked the sea» 
while the wild cloads careered over ihe pale moon» alone, de- 
serted ; he saw her a prisoner ; he saw her stand desolate beside 
the corpse of him she had wedded — ^the diadem was still there, 
dimly seen amid the disarray of his golden curls. These images 
haunted the earl's imaginaticm, and made him turn a slighting 
ear to 1^ Patrick Hamuton, and other noble suitors of his lovely 
child. Sometimes he thought of the king, her cousin, or one of 
his brothers: flight, desolation, and death, were no strange 
attendants on the state of the king of Scotland, and these 
miseries he regarded as necessary and predestined ; he could not 
avert, and so ae hardly regarded them, while his proud bosom 
swelled at the anticipation of the thorny diadem, which was to 
press the brow of a daughter of the Gordon. 

Lord Huntley had looked coldly on the English prince. Lord 
Both well, as ho called himself, otherwise Sir John fiamsay, of 
Baimayn^ his fonsier accomplice, tampmd with him on the part 
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of Henry the Seventh, to induce him to oppose warmly the 
reception of this ** feigned boy," and to negative every proposi- 
tion to advance his claims. King Henry's urgent letters, and 
Eamsay's zeal, awakened the earl's suspicions ; a manifest im- 
postor could hardly engender such fears, such hate ; and, when 
liiidnight assassination, or the poisoned bowl, were plainly hinted 
at by the monarch of wide England, Huntley felt assured that 
the enemy he so bitterly pursued was no pretender, but the 
rightful heir of the sceptre Henry held. He did not quite refuse 
to join with Bothwell, especially when he heard that he was 
listened to by the bishop of Moray and the earl of Buchan ; hut 
involuntarily he assumed a different language with regard to 
York, became more respectful to him, and by his demeanour 
crushed at once the little party w ho had hitherto spoken of him 
with contempt. The king perceived this change ; it was the 
foundation-stone of his project. " Tell me, you who are wise, 
my lord," said the monarcn to his earl marshal, "how I may 
raise our English prince in the eyes of Scotland. "We light for 
him in the spring — for him, we say — but few of ours echo the 
word ; they disdain to fight for any not akin to them." 

" They would fight for the Foul Fiend," said Huntley, whom 
they would be ill-pleased to call cousin^ if he led them oyer the 
English border." 

" Ay, if he took them there to foray ; but the duke of York 
will look on England as his own, an3 when the nobles of the 
land gather round him, it will be chauncy work to keep them 
and our Scots from shedding each other's blood ; they would 
spill Duke ILichard's like water, if no drop of it can be deemed 
Scotch." 

It were giving him a new father and mother," replied the 
carl, " to call him thus." 

"When two even of hostile houses intermarry, our heralds 
pale their arms ; the ofippring pale their blood." 

"But what Scottish lady ^^ollld vour crace bestow on him 
whose rank were a^match for royalty ? There is no princess of 
the Stuarts." 

"And were tliere," asked James, quickly, "would it beseem 
ns to bestow our sister on a Kinfj Lackland P" 

"Or would your majesty ait till he were king of England, 
when France, Burgundy, and Spain would compete with you P I 
do believe that this noble gentleman has fair right to his father's 
crown ; he is (gallant and generous, so is not King Henry ; he 
is made to be the idol of a warlike people, such as the English, 
so is not his rival. Do you strike one stroke, the whole realm 

mcs for lum» and he becomes its soyereign : then it were a pride 
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and a glor^ for jib, for him a tie to bind him for erer, did he 

place hia diadem on the head of a SoottiBh damsel." 

' '^You are sangiiine and apeak warmly/' replied the king: 

see you beyond your own words? tome they soggest a thought 
which I entertain* or not, as ia your pleasure : there is but one 
lady in OUT kingdom fitting mate for him, and she is more 
Gordon than Stuart Did your lordahip glance at the Lady 
£atherine in your speech F " 

Lord ITuntley changed colour: a sudden rush of thought 
palsied the beatings oi his heart. AYa3 he called upon to give 
Jiis child, his throne-destined daughter, to this king-errant P 
I^ay, nay, thus did fortune blindly work ; her band would insure 
to him the crown, and so fulfil to her the dark meaning^of the 
seer : hesitating, lost to his wonted presence of mindy Huntley 
could only find words to ask for a day for reflection. James 
wondered at this show of emotion ; he could not read its full 
meaning : " At your pleasure, my lord/' he said, but if yon 
decide against my honoured, royal friend, remember that this 
question dies without record — ^you will preserve our secret,'* 

Srery reflection that could most disquiet an ambitious man 
possessed the earl marshal. That his daughter should be queen 
of England was beyond his hopes ; that she should be the errant 
wife of a pretender, who passed his life in seeking ineffectual aid 
at foreign courts, was far beneath them. He canvassed every 
likelihood of York's success ; now they dwindled like summer- 
snow on the southern mountain's side — now they strode high 
and triumphant over every obstacle ; the clinging feeling was — 
destiny had decreed it — she being his wife, both would succeed 
and reign. ** There is fate in it," was his last reflection, and I 
will not gainsay the fulfilment. Andrew of the Shawc was tho 
prince of seers, as 1 liave good proof. Still to a mouarch. alone 
shall she give hor haud, and I must make one condition." 

This one condition Lord Huntley communicated to his royal 
master. It ^Yas that York should, as of rif^ht ho might, assume 
the style and title of king. James smiled at his earl marshal's 
childish love of gauds, and did not doubt that the duke would 
pay so easy price for a jewel invaluable as Catherine, liut 
granting this, the king, knowing the noble's despotic character, 
required one condition also on his part, that ho shouhl lirst 
announce the intended union to the lady, and that it should not 
have place without her free and entire consent. Huntley wiis 
surprised : ** Surely, my liege," he began, ** if your majesty and 
I command ** 

*' Our sweet Xate will obey," interrupted James ; "but this 
is no mere marriage of policy hsms^rdB, fearful hazards may 
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attend it. Did I not believe that all would end well, by the 
Holy Rood he should not have her ; but she may see things with 
different eyes — she may shrink from becoming the wife of au 
exile, a wanderer without a home : yet that need never be." 

York little guessed the projects of his royal friend. Love, in 
its most subtle guise, had insinuated itself into his-soul, becoming 
a very portion of himself. That part of our nature, which to our 
reflections appears the most human, and yet which forms the 
best part of humanity, is our desire of sympathy ; the intense 
essence of sympathy is love. Love has been called selfish, 
engrossing, tyrannic — as the root, so the green leaf that shoots 
from it — Tove is a part of us — it is our manifestation of life ; 
and poisonous or sweet will be the foliage, according to tho 
stock. YHien we love, it is our aim and conclusion to make the 
object a part of ourselves — if we are self-willed and evilly in- 
dmed, little f(Ood can arise ; but deep is the fount of generous, 
deroted, goduke feeling, which this silver key nnlocks in gentle 
hearts* jbtichard bad found in the Lady Katherine a magic 
mirror, which gave him back himself, arrayed with a thousand 
alien Tirtues ; his soal waa in her hands, nlastic to her fairy 
touch, and tendemeaa and worship and wonder took his heart, 
ere passion woke, and threw a chain over these bosom guests, so 
that they could nerer depart* A mild, yet golden light dawned 
upon his soul, and beamed from it, lighting up creation with 
smendour— filling his mind with mute, yet entrancing melod]^. 
He walked in a dream ; but far .from being rendered by his 
abstraction morose or inattentive to others, never had he been 
so gay, never so considerate and amiable. He felt that» beneath 
the surface of his life, there was the calm and even the bliss of 
Paradise ; and his lightest word or act must be, by its grace and 
benevolence, in concord with the tranquil spirit that brooded 
over his deeper-hidden self. All loved nim the better for the 
change, save Frion i there was something in him that the wily 
frenchman did not understand ; he went about and about, but 
how could this man of " low-thoughted care'* understand the 
holy mysteries of love. ^ 

Katherine accompanied her father to Gtordon Castle, in Aber- 
deenshire. Where was the light now, that had made a summer 
noon in Bichard's soul P There was meihory : it brought before 
him her cherub-face, her voice, the hours when at her side he had 
poured out his overbrimming soul in talk — not of love, but of 
ideas, feelings, imaginations he had never spoken before. Twa 
diip passed, and by that time he had collected a whole volume of 
thmgs he wished to say — ^and she was far: then hone claimed 
entrance to his hear^ and with her came a train he areamt iM>t 
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of— of fears, anticipations, terror, despair; and then a tenfold 
ardour for ids enterprise. Should lie not vviu Xallicrinc and a 
kinijdom P 

On the third day after her departnre, Kinpf James informed 
the prince, that Lord Huntley had invited them to visit liiin at 
his castle. "Will your ^racc veiitiut'," he asked, so far into 
the frozen circles of the icy north? You will traverse many a 
savage defile and wild mountain-top ; torrents and (iai']; pine 
forests bar the way, and l)arrcnnoss spreatls her liag's arms to 
scare the intruder. I ^^|)eak your lan^aiage, (lie effeminate 
lani^uaijt' of an Andalusian, who loves tlir craixi^y hriglits, only 
when .Nuuuiur basks upon them; and the deep sunless dell, when 
myrtles and geranium impreL;nate the air with sweets. 1 hive 
the mist and snow, the tameless winds and howUng torrent, the 
bleak unadorned precipice, the giant pines where the north makes 
music. The grassy upland and the corn-field, these belong to 
man, and to her they call -Stature, the fair, gaudy dame ; but 
God takes to himself, and lives among, these sublime rocks, 
"where power, majesty and eternity are shaped forth, and the 
grandeur of heaven-piercing cliffs allies us to a simple but 
elevating image of the Creator." 

King James was a poet, and could feel thus — York might 
smile at his enthusiasm for the bleak and horrific. But had the 
path to Gordon Castle been ten times more frightful, the thoughts 
of love were roses, the hopes of love vernal breezes, to adorn it 
with beauty. " Say, my lord,** continued James, ** shall we go 
thcowing aside the cumbrous bnrthen of pompP We are here 
in Perth. Yonder, over those peaks> lies ear direct path. Shall 
TTe, two woodland rovers, with bowB in our hand and quirera at 
our back, take our solitary way through the wild region P It is 
my pastime ofttimes so to do ; and well I know the path tiiat 
leads me to the abode of my cousin Kate* We will send our 
attendants by the easier path to the eastern sea^shorOf at once 
to announce our approach, and bear such gear as we may need, 
not to play too humble a part in Huntlej's eyes/' 

A thousand motiTes of policy and pnde had induced the earl 
io desire that this marriage should be celebrated in the High- 
lands. Here he would appear almost a sovereign to his roval 
Bon-in-law ; here also he should avoid the sarcasms of the Tudor 
party, and the anger of those who had pretended to £ur Cathe- 
rine s hand. James consented to his wish, and now led his 
friend and guest, through the very heart of his craggy kingdom 
orer the wampians» towards Aberdeen. It was the end of 
October ; a few sweet autumnal days still lingered among these 
nordiera hills,- as if to light* on weir way the last feathered 
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miofrators hasteninf]; towards the south ; but dark mist a invested 
their mornino; progress. The rivers were swollen ; and tlie 
mountain peaks often saluted the rising sun, garmented in 
radiant snow. It was a little drenr, yet grand, sublime, 
wondrous. York suppressed his chilling distaste, till it grew 
into admiration ; the king played the guide featly ; and the 
honoured name of the Bruce, which peopled this region wiili 
proud memories, was the burthen of many a tale ; nor was his 
account of the fierce people of these wilds unwelcome to a 
warrior. York remarked that the king was generally known to 
them, not, indeed, as a monarch, but as a hunter, a traveller, 
sometimes as a skilful mediciner, or as a bard, and always 
hospitably received. 

After three days they drew near their journey's end : curiosity 
as to the cause of their visit, anxiety concerning his reception, 
all faded in llichard's heart ; dimmed by the glad expectation 
of seeing her again, who had dawned the glowing orient of his 
darkened heart. Thev had departed from their rude shelter 
before the sun rose : the mountain peaks were awake with day, 
while night still slumbered in the plain below : some natural 
sights speak to the heart more than others, wherefore we know 
not : the most eloquent is that of the birth of day on the 
untrodden hill-tops, while we, who behold it, are encompassed 
by shadows. York paused : the scene appeared to close in on 
him, and to fill him, even to overflowing, with its imagery. 
They w^ere toiling up the mountain's side : below, above, the dark 
pines, in many a tortuous shape, clung to tlie rifted rocks ; the 
fern clustered round some solitary old oak ; while, beetling over, 
were dark frowning crags, or the foldings of the mountains, 
softened into upland, painted by the many coloured heather. 
With the steady pace of a mountaineer, Iting James breasted 
the hill-side ; nor did York bely his rugged Spanish home. As 
a bravado, the king, in the very sheer ascent, trolled a ballad, a 
wild Scottish song, and llichard answered by a few notes of 
a Moorish air. A voice seemed to answer him, not an echo, for 
it was not his own, but taking the thrilling sweetness of 
Monina's tones. Ah! ungentle waves, and untaught winds, 
whither bear ye now the soft nursling of Andalusia F Such 
a thought darkened York*8 brow; when the king, pausing in 
his toil, leaned against a jutting crag — both j^oung, both gallant, 
both so noble and so beautiful ; of what could they think — of 
what speak ? Not of the wcll-governod realm of (lie one, nor 
the yet unconquered kingdom of the other; of such they niiu:lil 
hare spoken among statesmen and warriors, in pahices or on tha 
battle plain I but here, in this wild solitude, the va^l tiicaUo 
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whose shiftiDg scenes and splendid decorations were the clouds, 
the mountain, the forest, and the wave, where man stood, not as 
one of the links of society, forced by his relative position to 
consider his station and his rank, but as a human hein^c, ani- 
mated only by such emotions as were the ^owth of his own 
nature — of what should they speak — tho j ouug, tke beautiful— 
but love ! 

"Tell me, gentle cavalier,'* cried James, suddenly ; "hast thou 
ever been in loveP JSow would I give my jewel-hilted dagger 
to tear thy secret from thee," continued the king, laughing ; for 
York's eyes had Hashed with sudden light, and then fell down- 
cast. Where were his thoughts ? at his journey's goal, or on 
the ocean sea P If he smiled, it was for Kate ; but the tear that 
glittered on his long eyelashes, spoke of his Spanish maid. Yet 
it was not the passion of love that he now felt for his childhood 
companion ; it was tenderness, a brother's care, a friend's watch- 
fulness, all that man can feel for woman, unblended with tho 
desire of making her his ; but gratitude and distance had so 
blended and mingled his emotions, that, thus addressed, he 
almost felt as if he had been detected in a crime. 

** Now, by the Holy liood, thou blushest," said James, much 
amused ; " not more deeply was fair Katherine's cheek bedyed, 
when I put the self-same question to her. Does your grace 
guess, wherefore we journey northwards?" 

Hichard turned an inquiring and unquiet look upon his royal 
companion. A kind of doubt was communicated to James's 
mind ; he knew little of his friend's former life : was it not 
possible that engagements were already formed, incompatible 
with his plans P With some haughtiness, for his impetuous 
spirit ill brooked the slightest check, he disclosed the object 
of their visit to Castle Gordon, and the proposal he had made to 
the earl to unite him iu marriage to the Scottish princess. 

** When I shall possess my kingdom — when I may name 
my wife, that whica she is, or nothing — queen I" Ilichard 
exclaimed. 

" Nay, I speak of no millenium, but of the present hour,'* 

said James. 

The enthusiastic king, bent upon his purpose, went on to 
speak of all the advantages that would result from this union. 
York's silence nettled him : the prince's thoughts were, indeed, 
opposed to the exultation and delight which liis friend had 
expected to see painted on his face. The first glad thought of a 
lover is to protect and exalt her he loves. Xatheriue was 
a princess in her native land; — and what was he? — an outcast 

and a beggar — ^a vagabond upon the earth-*-a man allied to fdl 
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that was magnificent in hope — to all that imagination could 
mint of gallant and true in himself, and devoted and noble in his 
Iriends. liut these were idealities to the vulgar eye ; and he 
had only a title as unreal as these, and a mere shadowy right, 
to bestow. It had been sinful even to ally iMonina to his 
broken fortunes ; but this high offspring of a palace — the very 
offer, generous as it was, humbled him. A few minutes* silence - 
intervened ; and, in a colder tone James was about to address 
him, when York gave words to all the conflicting emotions in 
his breast — speaking suck gratitude, love, hope, and despair, aa 
reassured his friend, and made him the more resolved to conquer 
the diihculties unexpectedly given birth to by the disinterested- 
ness of his guest. 

A contest ensued ; Richard deprecating the rich gift offered to 
him — llio king warmly asserting that he must accept it. The 
words vagabond and outcast were treason to his friendship : if, 
which was impossible, they did not succeed in enforcing the 
rights to his ancestral kingdom, was not Scotland his home — for 
ever his home — if he married Katherine ? And the monarch 
went on to describe the happiness of their future lives — a trio 
bound by the ties of kindred — by affection — by the virtues, nay, 
even by the faults of each. He spoke also of the disturbances 
that so often had wrecked the fortunes of the proudest Scottish 
nobles, and said, that a ])riucess of that land, united, it might 
be, to one of its chiefs, trimmed her bark for no summer sea. 
"Like these wild Hiirhlands are our storm-nursed lives,** 
continued James. " By our ruder thanes the beautiful and 
weak are not respected ; and tempest and rum visit ever the 
topmost places. Kate is f^imiliar to such fears, or rather to the 
resignation and courage such prospects may inspire. Look 
around on these crags ! listen ! the storm is rising on the hills- 
howling among the pines. Such has been my cousin's nursery 
—such the school whicli has made her no slave of luxury ; no 
frail floweret, to be scared when the rough wind visits her 
cheek.** 

In such discussions the travellers beguiled the time. The 
day was stormy; but» ea^er to arrive, they did not heed its 
pelting. York had a son m his own heart, that beamed on him 
in spite of the clouds overhead. Notwithstanding his flrst keen 
emotion of pain at the idea of linking one so lovely to his dark 
fate, the entrancing thought of possessimr Tvatherine— that she 
had already consented to be his— animated him with del2|j;ht» 
vague indeed ; for yet he struggled against the flattering illusion. 

After battling the whole day against a snocesBion of steep 
aooUvitie«» aa av^ing draw near* the friends gained the last hiU« 
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top, and stood on ifci brow; orerlookin^ a fertile plain or strath 
an island of yerdure amidst the black, precipitous motmtains 
that girded it. ^ The son was hidden bj the . western moimtains, 
which cast their shadow into the yallej ; but the elonds were 
dispersed, and the round full silyeiy moon was pacing up the 
eastern heayen. The plain at their feet was studded by yillages, 
adorned by srcfwtB, and threaded- bj two riyerSy whose high, 
zomaiitie ban&s yaried the scene. An e3cten8iye!» stronglj-bdLt 
castle stood on the hill that oyerhung one of the streams, 
looking {nrondly down on this strath, which oontained nearly 
tiiiriy-six square miles of fertile fpronnd. Behold/* said James, 
««the kingdom of Lord Hnntley, whm he is far more absolate 
than I in my bonny Edinburgh. The Gordon fought for tiie 
Bruce} and the monart^ bestowed on him this fair, wide plain 
as his reward. Bruce flying before his enemies, on foot, aanost 
alone, among theee sayage Grampians, then looked upon it as 
now we do." 

King James's thoughts were full of that wild exhilarati<m of 
sfHTtt, which none, saye the inhalHtaat of a mountainous country, 
knows,when desolation is around— « desolation which is to him 
the pledge of freedom and of nower. But fork had other ideas : 
he Imd Men told that the Laay Katherine had yielded a willing 
consent to the proposal made ; and she whom he had before 
oonyersed with only as a gentle friend — ^she, the loyely and the 
good— his young heart beat tUck, — it had. no imagery, far less 
words, expressiye of the rapture of loye, tortured by the belief 
tiiat such a prize he ought to— he must— resign. 

The petty tyraanjr of triyial circumstance often has more 
power oyer our best-judged designs, than our pride permits us 
to confess. Erom the moment xork entered Castle Gordon, he 
found an almost inyisible, but all-conquerine net thrown oyer 
him. The Gtordon, for thus th» earl of Muntley preferred being 
called, when surrounded by his clan in his northern fastness, 
receiyed the princes with barbaric, but extreme magnificence : 
his dress was resplendent; his followers numerous, and richly 
dad aeoording to Highhnid ideas of pomp. But no Lady 
Katharine was there, and it soon became apparent that Bichard 
was first to see her at Ihe altar. Sounds of nuptial festivity 
rang through the castle ; instead of grace or generosity attend- 
ing his meditated decHning of the honour, it would haye borne 
the guise of an arrogant xefusaL There was also something in 
the sayage look of the clansmen, in the rude unciyilization of 
her natiye haUs, where defence anid attack formed the creed and 
practice of idl, that reconciled him to the idea of leading her 
nom the wild mnrth to softer, milder scenes $ where eyery 
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diaaster wears a genfler shape ; soothed, not exasperated by the 
nixiistrations of nature. 

At midnight, but a very few honrs after his arrivalf he stood 
beside her in the chapel to interchange their tows* The earl 
had decorated the holy place with every emblem that spoke of 
his own greatness, and that of his son-in-law. The slyle of 
royally was applied/ to him, -and tike ambitions noble, over- 
leaping" himseir, grasped wifli diildish or sarage impetnosity at 
the smidowy sceptre, and obscure dond-wrapt crowu of the 
royal exile. York, when he saw the princess, summoned all his 
discernment to read content or dissatisfiMtion in her eyes ; if 
any of the latter should appear, even there he would renounce 
his hopes. All was calm, celestially serene. Nay, something 
almost of exultation struggled through the placid expression (n 
her features, as she cast her eyes up to heaven, till modest 
gentleness veiled them again, and they were bent to earth. 
^ The generosity and pride of woman had kindled these sen* 
timenis. The Lady Catherine, a princess by birth, would 
scarcely liave dreamed of resisting her father's behests, even 
if they had been in opposition to her desires ; bnt here she was 
to sacrifice no inclination, nothing but prosperity; that must 
depart for ever, she felt she knew, when she became the bride 
of England's outcast prince. Yet should aught of good and 
great din^ to him, it was her gift ; and to bestow was the 
passion of her guileless heart. It was not reason; it was 
feeling, perhaps superstition, that inspired these ideas. The 
seer who foretold her fortunes, had been her tutor and her 
poet ; she belictcd in him, and believed that all would be accom- 
plished ; even to the death of the beautiful and beloved bein^ 
who stood in the pride and strength of youth at her side. All 
must be endured ; for it was the will of Heaven* Meanwhile, 
that he should be happy during his mortal career was to be her 
study, her gift, the aim of her life. In consenting to be his, 
she also had made a condition, that, if defeat awaited his arms, 
and that again a wanderer he was obliged to fly b^ore his 
enemies, she was not to be divided from him ; if no longer here, 
she was to be permitted to join him ; if he departed, she should 
accompany him. 

As the priest bestowed his benediction on the illustrious and 
beauteous pair, a silent vow was formed in the heart of either. 
Doomed by his ill-fate to hardship and dependence, he would 
find in her a medicine for all his woes, a wife, even the better, 
purer part of himself, who would never sufifer him to despair ; 
but who would take the bitterer portion of his sorrow on her- 
self, giving in return the heroism, the piety, the serene content 
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which was the essence of her bein^. His vow, it depended not 
on himself, poor fellow ! ** Never throu<^li me shall she suflfer," 
was the fervent resolve. Alas ! as if weaJc mortal hands could 
hold back giant Calamil^y when ho seizes the heaxt, and rends 
it at his pleasure* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE Mi.BCH TOWABDS ENGLi^D, 



But these are chimes for funerals : my business 
Attends on fortune of a Bpriirbtlier triumph; 
For love and majesty arc reconciled, 
And vow to crown thee Empress of the West. 

Ford. 

The royal party returned to Edinburgh, where the nuptials 
^of Eichard of England and the Lady Katherine were celebrated 
with splendour. Eestivities of all kinds, tournaments, hunting^ 
parties, balls, succeeded to each other ; but far beyond everj 
outward demonstration was the real happiness insured by this 
marriage. Graced by Katherine, the little English court became 
a paradise. The princess assumed her new character among 
the exiles with facility ; yet the phrase is bad, for Katherine 
could assume nothing, not even a virtue, if she had it not. In 
every position she was not princess, queen, patroness, or mis- 
tress ; but woman merely — a true-hearted, gentle, refined 
woman. She was too young for the maternal character to be 
appropriate to her^et the watchfulness and care she had for 
all resembled it. Her now piibjocts felt as if before they had 
been a disconnected, vagabond troop, and that dignity and 
station were assigned to them through her; through her the 
charities and elegances of life hallowed and adorned them. The 
quality most peculiarly her own was the divine simplicity which 
animated her look, her manners, her acts. Taintless simplicity, 
that best of fascinations, whose power is not imperious and 
sudden, but gradual and changeless, where every word spoken 
is but the genuine interpreter of the feelings of the heart, to 
which not only falsehood, but even the slightest disguise or 

nffectatioui is wholly foreign i and which ia ^ mora delicate^ 
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winning and kind, from heiag 8pontaneons-~BO ih$.t, m in de- 
scribing her, her rojal eouain oad said, " yoa almost question^ 
her authority from its want of pretension, yet yielded to it ia 
all its extent." 

Eichard's politieal position stood higher than ever. Tha 
ever-watchfiil duchess of Burgundy had sent a renowned Bur- 
gundian captain. Sir Boderick-de-Lalayne, with two hundred 
German mercenaries. The kin^ of France, at the request of 
Henry the Seventh, had despatched an embassy to King James, 
to advise a peace between England and Scotland. The am- 
bassador was the Sire de Concressault, York's ancient friend, 
who continued to espouse liis cause warniW, and gave it all the 
grace and honour of his high influence. King James was eager 
to collect his army, and to prepare for an invasion. If Eichard 
had lost any part of his open-hearted confidence and personal 
friendship, he had gained in his esteem and consideration. The 
change that bad been operating was imperceptible to York, who 
natuniHy found in his marriage a barrier to the hourly inter- 
course they had formerly had, when both were free. Yet change 
there was, greater even than the king himself suspected; the 
causes were easily traced. 

Tiie Tudor party in Scotland, instigated by bribes and lai^ 
promises, were very active in their enmity to the White Bose. 
They had been obliged to let the torrent of royal favour force 
its headlong way, but they watched the slightest pause in its 
flow, to throw impediments in the way of the abundant stream. 
Soon after his return from the Korth, it became apparent that 
the king continued no unsuccessful suitor to the Lady Jane 
Kennedy. This a good deal estranged him from his English 
friend, who no longer reproved, but whose tacit condemnation 
he feared, as well as that of his fair cousin. Nay, more, Lady 
Jane had drawn from him the cause of their transient quarrel, 
and, now that §he had yielded, felt angry and disdainful at the 
attempt made to estrange her lover. One of those lower eddies 
or currents of intelligence, so in use at courts, bad reported an 
angry expression of hers to the earl of Buchan, one of York's 
most active enemies. This grasping-place in their difficult way 
was eu<2:erly laid hold of by the conspirators. A coalition was 
formed between Lady Jane and this party, which insured the 
aggravation of any ill-feeling that might arise between the late 
brothers in heart. Soon after another agent or tool was added 
to their number. 

The most subtle, the most politic, the most wily, are some* 
times the slaves of impulse ; nay, very often those who fanqy 
that they measure their acti<ms the most narrowly by the rale«p 
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either of self-interest or ambition, are more easily influenced to 
unwise passion by any obstacle thrown in thcMr patb. The 
Secretary Frion liad hitherto considered himself of primal im- 
port to the English prince: no project was conceived, that was 
not first concocted in his brain, and insinuated by him; every 
new partizan had been enticed by his silvery speecheg : what- 
ever of difficult, crooked, and hidden was to be done, Erion was 
consulted, and employed, and deeply trusted in its accomplish- 
ment. On his first annval in Scotland, the intimacy between, 
the king and York destroyed half his influence. James's dis- 
cernment and experience was not duped by the insinuating 
flatteries of Frion : as a proud man he disdained, as a con- 
scientious and pious one, he disliked him. It was worse when 
Katherine's influence became paramount ; she put him exactly 
in his right place, yet was so kind that there was no room for 
complaint : all his former patrons were her worshippers ; her 
praises were re-echoed from all ; and assuredly no intrigue 
could exist where she was. Yet it was neither comprehensible, 
nor to be endured, that this banished prince and his friends 
should walk straight forward in their allotted route, unaided by 

Elot or manoeuvre. The subtlety of the man quickly revealed to 
im the existence of the opposing party ; he was ready to 
foment it, were it only to gain reputation afterwards by its 
destruction. He made one step, and became the confidant of 
Balmayne, and apparently the tool of the higher confederates : 
at first he rather perplexed than served them, spinning spiders* 
webs in their w^ay, and elevating himself in their eyes by brushing 
them ofl'at his pleasure. He was exactly the man to shine in a 
dark conspiracy ; soon nothing could be done but by his advice, 
nothing known but as he informed them, nothing said but as he 
dictated. Balmayne, who, fierce and moody, entered more zeal- 
ously into these aiscontents than any other, yet took his counsel 
—little knew they Maitre Etienne Frion : he only watched the 
•while, sage fisher of men as he was, for the best opportunity of 
betraying them for his own advantage. In the midst of festivity, 
of gallant, warlike preparation, Frion had, like a witch gathering 
poisruious herbs by the silvery light of the quiet moon, sought 
to extract all that was baleful in what, but for the uses to which 
lie strove to put it, had died innocuous. 

The winter grew into spring : these were the happiest months 
of young E-ichard's life. He had traversed many a pass of 
danijer and tract of sorrow — falsehood had blotted — loss of 
friends, who had died for him, had darkened the past years : 
often during their course he had believed that he gave himself 
up to despair i he had faaeied that he had doabted^everj one 
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and every ih'mgr; he imagined that he was tired of existence- 
vain ideas ! Sanfruine, confiding, full to the very brim of that 
spirit of Hfe which is the happiness of the young, he sprang up 
a fresh Antrnus, each time that Fortune with Herculean power 
tad thrown him to the earth. And now he congratulated him- 
self even on every misery, every reverse, every sentiment of 
despondency that he experienced : they were so many links of 
the chain that made him what he was — the friend of James, the 
husband of Katherine. It was this best attribute of sunny- 
hearted youth, this greenness of the soul, that made Eichard 
80 frank, so noble, so generous ; care and time had laboured in 
fain — no wrinkle, no deforming line marked his mind, or, that 
mind's interpreter, his open, candid brow. 

With the spring the Scottish troops drew together, and 
encamped near Edinburgh. The occasion seemed seasonable ; 
for news arrived of disturbances which had taken place in 
England, and which had caused Henry the Seventh to recall the 
earl of Surrey (who was conducting an army northward to 
oppose the expected attack from Scotland), to check and defeat 
enemies which had arisen in the west of his kingdom. The 
inhabitants of Cornwall, vexed by increasing taxes, had long been 
in a state of turbulence ; and now, instigated by two ringleaders 
from among themselves, combined tof^ether, and rose in open and 
regulated rebellion — sedition, it might have been called ; and 
had perhaps been easily crushed, but for the interference of one, 
who acted from designs and views which at lirst had made no 
part of the projects of the insurgents. * 

Lord Audley had not forgotten the White Eose. On his return 
westward, however, he found all so quiet, that no effort of his 
could rouse the rich and satisfied men of Devon, from their 
inglorious repose. His imprudence attracted attention ; he had 
notice of the danger of an arrest, and suddenly resolved to quit 
the post he had chosen, and to join the duke of York in Ireland. 
He came too late ; the English squadron had sailed ; and he, 
changeful as the winds and as impetuous, despising a danger 
now remote, resolved to return to England, and to Devonshire. 
His voyage from Cork to Bristol was sufticiently disastrous ; 
contrary and violent winds drove him from his course into the 
Atlantic; here he beat about for several days, till the wind, 
shifting a point or two to the west, he began to make what sail 
he could in the opposite direction. Still the weather was tem- 
pestuous, and his skiff laboured frightfully amidst the stormy 
waves ; nut far from them, during the greatest fury of the gale, 
was a larger vessel, if such mi<?ht be called the helmless, dismasted 
bull| tossed by the billows, the sport of thg wiudS| as it xosm uuU 
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Ml ixk ike trough of tli# sea. At length the wind lulled ; and the 
captain of the cararel, which indeed miVht be called a wreck, 
k>wered a boat* andcnme alongside Lord Andley's Tessel. asking 
whither he was bound? To England, was the answer; and the vast 
reef of clouds lifted on the aoathern horison, and showmg beyond 
a streak of azure, gave promise of success ia their voyage. The 
questioner, who spoke Eoglish imperfeotly, went on to say, that 
in spite of the miserable state of the caravel, he was resolved not 
to aesert her, but to carry her, God willing, into the nearest 
french port he could make. Bat there was on board one sick, a 
woman, #hom he wished to spare the dangers and privations of 
the voyage^ Would the eommander take her to En a;] and, and 
bestow her in some convent, where she might be tended and ' 
kept in honourable rafety P Lord Audley gave a willing consent^ 
and the boat went o£f speedily, returning again with their stranger 
passenger. She was in the extremity of illness, even of danger, 
and lay, like a child, in the arms of the dark, tall, weather-beaten 
mariner, who, Ihough squalid in his appearance from fatigue and 
want, stood as a rock that has bravea a thousand storms ; his 
muscles seemed iron — his countenance not stern, but calm and 
resolved — ^yet tenderness and softness were in the expression of 
his lips, as he gazed on his fragile charge, and placed her with 
feminine gentleness on such rude couch as could be afforded ; 
then addressing Lord Audley, ''You are an Englishman," he said, 
** perhaps a father?" 

"I am an English noble," replied the other; "confide in my 
care, my honour; but, to be doubly sure, if jou feel distrust, 
remain with us; yonder wreck will not weather another 
night." 

** She has seen the suns of t^o worlds," said the sailor, proudly, * 
**and tlie blessed Yir;^in has saved her at a worse liazard. If she 
perish now, it were littk^ worth thai her old captain survived: 
better both ^^o down, as, if not now, some day we shall, together. 
I will eonfide my poor child to you, my l^rd. If she recover, 
she has friends in England ; she would gain them, even if she 
had them not. iS^ot one among your boasted island-women ia 
more lovely or more virtuous, than my poor, my much-sufi'ering 
jVTonina." 

Lord Audley renewed his protestations. De Faro listened 
with the ingenuous confidence of a sailor; he placed several 
caskets and a well-filled bag of gold in the noble's hand, sayincr, 
'* The Adalid fills a-pace. You but rob the ocean. If my child 
survives, you can give her the treasure you disdain. If she does" 
— and he bent over her ; she almost seemed to sleep, so oppressed 
was ahe by feebleneaa and lever. A tear fell from her father's 
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eye upon her brow : And sho will: Saint Mary gtude us, we 

shall at]^ain.'* 

Such was the strange drama acted on the wide boundless sea. 
Such tlie chances that restored the high-minded Andalusian to 
England, to the White Eose, to all the scenes, to every hope and 
fear which she had resolved to abandon for ever. For good or 
illj we are in the hands of a superior power : 

There 's a divinity tbaft sbapes our endi^ 
Boneb^bew them how we wilL" 

We can only resolve, or rather endeavour, to act our |tarts well, 
Buch as they are allotted to us. Little choice have we to seek or 
to eschew our several destinations. 

With Monina at his side, and his own restless ambition as a 
spur, it may be easily imagined what Lord Audley 's projects were 
in joining the Cornish insurgents. He led them from the western 
extremity of the island towards Kent, where he hoped to find 
the seeds of rebellion to Lancaster, which he had sown the year 
before, ripened into harvest. !New8 of the imimpeded march of 
the insurgents from Cornwall to the neighbourhood of London 
was brought to Edinburgh, freshening the zeal and animating 
the preparations for war. 

Already the Scottish army was encamped south of Edinburgh. 
The English troops set up their tents among them. The day 
was fixed for the departure of the king, the prince, and the 
noble leaders. They quitted Edinbur«^h in all the pompous 
array of men assured of victory. James loved the hopes and 
stirring delights of war: Richard saw his every good in life 
dependent on this expedition, and fostered sanguine expectation 
of triumph. The burning desire of assertin^r himself, of re- 
warding his faithful friends, of decoratinj^ Katherine with the 
rank and honours due to her — the belief that he should achieve 
all this — gave dignity and even gladness, to his last adieu to 
his lovely wife. Her heart mirrored his hopes ; not that she 
entertained them for her own, but for his sake : yet the quicker 
sensibilities of a woman imparted fears unknown to him. She 
concealed them, till when, as her last ofliee and duty, she had 
fastened an embroidered scarf around him. Softly, wliisperingly, 
as fearful of paining him, she said, " You will return — you 
have a kingdom here : though England prove false, you must 
not disdain to be sole monarch of Katherine." 

These words had been spoken — earl, baron, and gallant knight 
thronged tlie eourts of Holy rood. There was the sound of war- 
like trump and the slreaming of painted banner.^, among which, 
that of tlic White Rose waved conspicuous. The kuig vaulted 
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on his saddle ; the prince of Eni^land rode at his side. He waa 
surrounded by the rude northern warlike chiefs, ancient ene- 
mies of his native land, whose fierce eyes were li'^hted up by the 
expectation of meetinpj their old adversaries in the field. Could 
be fancy that, through, such aid, he might win back the crown 
usurped from him P 

King James and Richard rode side by side. At this moment^ 
when the one was spendinpf the riches of his kingdom and the 
lives of his sabiects for the other's sake, while the hearts of both 
were softened by regret for their abandoned home, and both 
anticipated the joys of victorv or perils of defeat to be shared 
between them, the awtiinent of friendship was rekindled. Neyet 
had they been more cordial, more confidential, more happy in 
each other's society. After several honis' ride, the short spring 
daj declined to evening, which was aooompanied by a drizzling 
ram : the bad roads and the darkness impeded their progress ; 
and it was night before the twinkling camp-lights appeared in 
the distance and the hum of men was heard. To the right of 
the camp, surrounded by the tmts of his nobles, the royal pavi* 
lion was pitched. On their arrival, the earl of Buchanwasin 
readiness to hold the king's stirrup. " Nay," said James, first 
we will see our roval guest lodged ; where is the tent of his 
grace of England r we commanded it to be pitched in close 
neighbourhoM to our own ? " 

"Please you, mv liege," said Buchan, Lord Moray, gave 
direction it should be pkced out of our line ; it is set up a mile 
eastward of us." 

" My uncle forgot himself ; and you also, sir earl, were bound 
rather to obey our order," said the king. 

" There were reasons," returned Buchan : " your majestv, I 
dare aver, will approve the change, and his higKness of England 
also. There was a brawl between the Scottish borderers and 
the English; blood has been shed. We feared that the peace 
of the encampment, not to say the life of his highness, would 
be endangerea if he were in the midst of our savage Southrons.'* 
I like not this," said James, moodily, " but it is too late to 
change to-night. The rain-drops begin to freeze upon my hair ; 
your highness would rather be in your tent, far though it be 
£rom mine, than quarrel about its |K>8ition at this inclement 
hour. Lord Buchan, you will attend him thith^. Prince, good- 
night ; to-morrow we will be more brotherly in our fashion ; now 
the fiat of my lord of Moray must be obeyed." 

The king dismounted, and entered his pavilion : as the doth 
was raisecu ft biasing fire, the apparel of silver fiagons and 
goldw enpSf the trim appearance of silken-suited pages were 
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visible, making strong contrast with the cheerless blank without. 
One slight glimpse revealed the cause, and partly excused the 
inhospitality of James, in not inviting his guest to partake hia 
warm cheer. One in a kirtle eat somewhat retired from view ; 
the quick motion of her head, the glance of her dark eye, 
showed that the monarch had been impatiently expected, and 
was gladly welcomed by the lovely daughter of the earl of 
Cassils. 

Lord Buchan accompanied Richard, Lord Barry, and Plan- 
tagenet to their quarters ; talking, as he went, of the contention, 
which had terminated fatally to several. They rode down the 
elevated ground on which the king's tent was placed, over a 
plashy, low plain, through a little wood of stunted larch, across a 
narrow dell, in whose bottom a brook struggled and murmured, 
to the acclivity on the other side, on which the tents of the 
English troops were pitched ; considerably apart from the rest 
was Biehard's own pavilion : all looked tranquil and even deso- 
late, compared to the stirring hveliness of the Scotch camp. 
Bichard was received by Sir George Neville, who looked more 
than usually cold and haughty as he bent to Lord Buchan's 
salutation : the Scotchman uttered a hasty good night, galloped 
down the upland and across the dell, and was lost to sight in the 
wood. 

" What means this, Sir George ? " was the prince's iirst 
remark : " what discipline is yours — brawling aiui bloodsked 
with our allies ? " 

** Did your highness name them our enemies,'* said Neville, 
** it were more appropriate. Suspend your displeasure, I beseech 
YOU, until I can lay before you the reality of what you name a 
brawl ; my honour, and I fear all our safeties are concerned in 
the discovery. Now, your graee is wet and fatigued ; you will 
repose ? " 

Bichard desired solitude, not rest : he wished to be alone ; for 
a thousand intricate ideas possessed him, clamouring to be 
attended to. He dismissed his friends. Frion only remained-^ 
Prion, who lately had ahi^ost become surly, but who was now 
smooth, supple as erer ; his eye twinkling as of yore, and hia 
ready laugh — that most ehaiaoteristic part of iiiiii--agai]i show* 
ing tke old secretary returned. To the prince's warm heart, the 
appearance of discontent and moodiness was peculiarly grating ; 
the smile or frown erea of Frion had power over him ; and he 
felt grate ful to the man for his glossy and satisfactory speeches, 
now that, spite of himself, a feeiin^^t was not ftar» but an 
anticipation of evil->-disturbed hia mmd. 

At length, he dismiised him; yet stiU he felt utterly dinn« 
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for deep. Por some time he paced hia tent; images of 
war and battle floated before him— and then the Tiiion of an 
angel with golden hair» came» not to calm, bat to trouble him 
wiuL unquiet regret. In Tain he strove to awaken the flock of 
genUe tnoughts that usually occupied him; his ideas seemed 
wolf-visaged ; unreal bowlings and cries runs in his ears. Thia 
unusual state of mind was intolerable : he folded his cloak round 
him, and stepped 'into his outer tent^ Frion, two pa^es, and his 
esquire^ were to occupy it ; but he found it sohtai^. This 
seemed a litUe strange ; but it was early yet. He lifted the 
outer doth; asentind was duly at his post; the prince saluted 
him and passed on. The fitfiil winds of spring had dlsuersed the 
storm: the scarcely waning moon, encirded by the aark dear 
ether, was in the east; her yellow light filled the atmosphere, 
and lay glowing on the trees and little hill-side. The prince 
stepped onwards, down the declivity, across the dell, into the 
wood. He thought he heard voices ; or was it only the swinging 
branches <^ the pines P The breeze n^sed his hair and flreshened 
his brow. StiU he walked on, till now he came in view of the 
Scottish camp, which Jay tranquil as sheep in a fold, the moon*B 
bright eye gazing on it. The si^ht brougnt proud Granada and 
all its towers, with the Christian camp sleeping at her feet, 
before his mind; and he still lingered. Bow the tramp of horses 
became andible : a troop wound down the hill : the leader stopped 
ezdaiming in some wonder, " My lord of York 1 does your 
highness need any service P do you bend your steps to the royal 
tentP" 

I blush to answer. Sir Patrick," relied the prince ; " for jon, 
will scoff at me as tiie moon's minion : I came out but to visit 
her. Tet a knight need not fed shame at loitering beneath her 
ray, dreaming of his lady*love. You are more actively em- 
ployed P" 

" I was on my way to your highness's encampment,'* replied 
the knigkt. "His majesty is not quite aatisned with Lord 
Buchan's report, and sent but now his esquire to me, to bid me 
▼idt it. With your good leave, I will escort you thither/' 
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Traitor, what hast thou done? how ever may 
Thy cursed hand so crnelly have swayed 
Agaiiist that knight ? Harrow and weal -away ? 
After to wicked deed, wfejr liv'it tbou Umgor diy 1 

Spbnsik. 

Whbn he bad been dismissed by Lis royal master, Frion called 
aside the esquire, and sent him on an errand, it would seem of 
some import and distance ; for the youth uttered a few forcible 
interjections, and with aloweriu|^ brow drew on tlic riding-boots 
ke had just doffed, mutterinj^, "I must treat my horse better 
than my lord treats me ; so, master, seek a fresh steed. By my 
fay ! this is to become a squire of dames — love-token to the 
duchess, in good hour ! ** 

Having got rid of this young gentleman, Frion's next care was 
to give distant employment to the pages, saying he would wait 
their return. But scarcely liad they entered the most crowded 
. part of the camp, before with quick cautious steps the secretary 
took the same path which the prince trod half an hour later^ — he 
cro>S(.'d the dell, and arriving at the little wood of larclies, 
instead of traversing, ho skirted it, till the gentle eminence on 
which the English camp was pitched, grew higher and more 
abrupt, the murmuring brook took the guise of a brawling tor- 
rent, grey rocks peeped out from the soil, and the scene became 
wilder and more mountainous : he walked on, till ho arrived 
where a rustic bridge spanned- the stream ; under its shadow 
were three horsemen, two of whom dismounted, and a tall servi- 
tor held the bridles. One of these men Frion knew at once to 
be him who called himself Lord Bothwell, King Henry's spy, 
and llichard's fierce, motiveless, but ruthless enemy ; the otlier 
— his bonnet was drawn over his brow — a cloak obscured Lis 
person. Frion's quick eyes scrutinized it vainly, for the moon, 
cloudy at intervals, gave uncertain light; besides, the man had 
Stationed lumself within the deepest shadow of the bridge. 
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"Good befall your watch," said rrion; "your worship is 
before your time." 

*• Is not all ready? '* asked Balmayne. 

"That question is mine," replied tlie other. "You know 
our treaty — not a hair of my lord's head must be injured." 

** Tush ! tush ! fear not, ^ood conscience-stickler," replied 
Bothwell, with a contemptuous laugh; "no ill will befall the 
boy ; we but ferry him over the Tweed a few hours earlier than 
he dreamed of, nnd land him all ^^ently on the shore he seeks. 
As for thy re.^ ard. I have said, name il thyself" 

" Fair words are these, Sir John Kamsay," said Frion ; " but 
I said before, 1 must have surer pledt^e, both for my reward and 
my lord's safety. King Henry will haggle about payment 



" How now, sir knave? " cried Balmayne; thinkest thou that I 
will turn midnight stabber? " 

The man in the cloak started at these words. He uttered 
some sound, but again drew back ; while the person who con- 
tinued on hnrseback said, and his voice was that of the bishop 
of Moray, King James's uncle, *' A truce to this contention. 
Master Good-fellow — whatever thy name be : I will answer for 
thy pay, and here is earnest of my truth." He threw a purse at 
Frion's feet. " The peace of two kingdoms — the honour of a 
royal, too ]on^ dishonoured house are at stake. No time is this 
to squabble for marks, or the paltry life of a base impostor. I, 
a prince of Scotland, avouch the aeed. It were more friendly, 
methinks, to unlock his life with the steel key of our friend 
Wiatt, than to devote him to the gallows. Let (Scotland be rid 
of him, I reck not how." 

Aiiain irion fixed his eyes on the other ;--the clouds had 
fallen low in the sky ; the moon was clear; the western breeze 
murmured among the bushes and the trees, and the beams of 
the silvery planet played upon the unquiet waters. ** We have 
no time for delay. Sir John," said Frion, prithee introduce me 
to our fellow-labourer — this is the king's emissary? You call 
yourself Wiatt, Master Black Cloak P " 

The other made a gesture of impatience as he stepped aside. 
Balmnyne and Moray discoursed aside, till the former bade the 
secretary lead on ; as they went, the Scotchman and Frion con- 
versed in whispers concerning their plans, while their companion 
followed as if doggedly. Once he cast an impatient glance at 
the moon — Frion caught that look. "Have I found you, good 
friend," he thought ; ** then by our lady of Embrun, you shall 
acquit you of the debt I claim this night." 
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With quicker steps the Proven<?al proceeded, till they reached 
the opening of the valley, and came oppoaite the elope on which 
the Enjjlish camp was pitched. Furthest off and far apart was 
the royal paviliou, the banner of England flapping in the breeze, 
and this the only sign of life ; but for this, the white silent tents 
looked like vast Druidical stones piled upon a wild moor. They 
paused. ** I must go first," said Prion ; "we have wasted 
more time than I counted for — you will await me here." 

"Listen, Master Frion," said Balmayne. *'I would hardly 
trust yoa, but that I think you are a wise man ; silver angels 
and golden marks, as a wise man, you will love : one thing you 
will hardly seek, a shroud of moonbeams, a grave in the vulture's 
maw. Look ye, one soars above even now; he scents dainty fare: 
twenty true men are vowed that he shall sup on thee, if thou art 
foresworn : thou wilt give some signal, when all is ready.** 

'* That were difficult," said Frion ; ** I will return anon if 
there be any let to your enterprise ; else, when the shadow of 
that tall larch blackens the white stone at your feet, come up 
without fear : have ye bonds ready for your prisoner P " 

"An adamantine chain — ^away !" Frion cast one more glance 
at him called Wiatt. ** It is even he, I know him, by that trick 
of his neck ; his face was ever looking sideways thus assured, 
the Frenchman ascended the liill. Balmayne watched him, 
now visible, and now half-hid by the deceptive light, till he 
entered the folds of the pavilion; and then he glanced his eyes 
upon the shadow of the tree, yet far from the white stone ; and 
then paced the sward, as if disdaining to hold commune with 
Wiatt. Whatever thoughts possessed this hireling's breast he 
made no sign, but stood motionless as a statue ; his arms folded, 
his head declined upon his breast. H© was short, even slight in 
make, his motionless, half-shrinking attitude contrasted with the 
striding pace and the huge, erect form of the borderer. Who 
that had looked down upon these two figures, sole animations 
visible on the green earth beneath the moon's bright eye, would 
Ime read villany and murder in tbnr appearance; the aoft 
ftweet night seamed an antidote to sayagmew, yet neitlier moon 
nor the sleeping face of beauteous earth imfMurfced any gentlenees 
to the Scot ; he saw neither^ except when impatiently £o glanced 
at the 8low«erawling shadow, and the moonlight sleeping on the 
signal-stone* Many minutes passed — Bothwell gaye one impatient 
look more — ^how slowly the du^y line proceeded I He walked 
to the edge of the brook ; there was no movement about the 
pavilion ; tranquil as an infant's sleep was the whole encaxnp« 
ment. Suddenlj a cry made him stait, it was from Wiatt ; the 
man» heretofore so statue-likei had thrown liia anns upward with 
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a passionate gesture, and then recalled by BothweU's iinpreoa<» 
tion, shrunk back into his former quiet, pointing only with a 
trembling: finger to the stone, now deep imoedded in the black 
shadow of the larch. The Scot gave a short shrill laugh, and 
crying "Follow!** began the ascent, taking adyaatage of gnob 
broken ground and shrubs, as blotted the brightness of the rays 
that lit up the acclivity. Both well strode on with the activity of ' 
a mosstrooper ; Wiatt was scarce able to walk ; he stumbled 
several times. At length they reached the pavilion ; the French- 
man stood just within, lifting the heavy cloth ; they entered. 
Frion whispered, " I have cleared the coast ; my lord sleeps ; we 
need but cast a cloak around him, to blind him, a&d 10 bear him 
off without more ado on his forced journey." 

" There is wisdom in Tonr speech," said Balmayne* With some- 
thing of a grin. My niend Wiatt has a doak large aad dark 
enough for the nonce." 

Frion drew back the silken lining of the inner tent, saying. 
Tread soft^ my lord ever deeps lightly ; he must not be waked 
too soon," 

Never were the better woi d," muttmd Bothweli: the dim- 
mest twilight reigned in the tent. Ike prince's couch was in 
shadow ; the men drew near $ fhe sleeper was wrapt in his silken 
ooverlidt with his face bnriea in his pillow : his light-brown 
hair, lying in large dnsters on liis cheek» veiled him completely. 
Bamsay bent over him ; his breathing was heavy and regular ; 
lie put out his large bony hai>d, and» as gently as he might^ 
removed the ^uilt, uncoyering the sleener^ right side ; then 
taming to Wiatt, who had not yet aaTanced» he pointed to 
the heaving heart of his Tietim witii sock a glance of nmrder- 
ons callonsness, that the very assassin shrunk beneath it ; yet 
he approached; his hand held an unsheathed ds^er, but it 
shook even to impotence ; he raised it over his prey« but had 
no power to strike. Frion had crept round behind ; a sound 
jnst thMi, and tramp of feet was heard in the outer tent; as by 
magic, in one brief second of time the mute dread scene changed 
its every characteristic The assassin cried aloud, "It is not 
he ! " Frion had seized liis arm — ^the dagger fell — ihe pretended 
sleeper (one of York's pAges) leaped from the couch ; and the 
mnming cloak, dropping irom the murderer's shoulders, disclosed 
tiie wretdied, degreed Clifford. Eamsay drew his sword, and 
rushed towards the outer tent, when at the same moment Bichard 
of York and 8ir iPatrick Hamilton showed themselves from 
beneath the hangings, which their attendants had raised* This 
'aigfat startled Frion, and C^yiffiord« restored to life and energy, 
tore himself firom his graq^ and in a moment had rushed from 
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beneath the pavilion ; he was forgotten ; all eyes were turned M 
Both well ; the dagger at his feet, liis drawn sword, Lis appear- 
ance in the retirement of the prince of England, ail accused him. 
Hp saw at once his danger, drew himself proudly up, and 
returned Hamilton's look with a fierce, haughty glare. 

" Thy act is worse than thy enemies' speech," said Sir Patrick, 
sternly ; " thou wilt answer this, recreant, to thy ro/al master." 

** To him, to any, to you," said Balmayne ; " there is my 
glove. Now, oa the hiU*s side, or in the lists anon» I will avoudft 
my deed." 

Hamilton answered with a look of sovereign contempt ; he 
bade his men seize the traitor. " Before I sleep/* he cried, " the 
Idn^ hears this treason." 

Bi chard had looked on in silence and wonder ; he placed his 
hand on Hamilton's arm, stopping him, " Pardon me, valiant 
knight," he said ; ** but, I do oeseech you, disturb not the king 
to-night, nor ever, with this ill tale. Too roughly already has the 
English prince broken Scotland's rest. No blood is shed ; and, 
strange as appearances are, I take Sir John Bamsay's word, and 
believe that, as a cavalier, he may maintain his cause, nor stain 
bv it his knightly cognizance. I take up your glove, fair sir, but 
only to restore it; without one slightest accusation attaching 
itself to you therewith. Nay, myself will take up the quarrel, 
if any blame you. Sir Patrick will not call me to the trial, I 
am snre. f ripn, conduct the gallant gentleman beyond our 
lines." 

Shame for the first time flushed Kamsay's brow as he left the 
tent. The prince drew up to let him pass, with a mien so digni* 
fied and yet so tranquil, with a smile so bland, that thus it 
seemed an angelic essence, ineapable of wound, might have gaaed 
on a mere mortal, armed to injure him. 

" Is this recklessness or nobility of soul P " Sir Patrick thought. 
He did not doubt, when Eichard, changing his look to one of 
anxious appeal, besought him to omit utterly to report this 
strange scene. "I much fear," he said, **my wily secretary to 
be most in fault ; and I caught a glance of one, whose appear- 
ance here proves that Ilamsay is not alone guiltv. Let me 
inquire, let me learn— -punish, if need be. English gold and 
English steel were the weapons here, and I alone have power 
over England. You will pledge me your word. Sir Patrick, not 
to disquiet our royal cousin 1^ our domestic brawls. We must 
not put in opposing scales our paltry anger against ruffians like 
these, and the disquiet of the generous-hearted James. Eamsay 
WES his father's favourite ; for his sake he beai*s with him ; and 
more easily may !• lindeed, who am most in &ttlt, for spending 
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tbe precious nrinutes wa&dering, like a sheplierd of Arcadia, in 

a listless foolishness, instead of acting the general, and (awarding 
xny tents from such visitors. The brawl last night might have 
forewarned me." 

•* Does it not shame Scotland," cried Hamilton, warmly, " that 
you should need any guard but our true hearts, while you tread 
our soil P" 

"Were this true," answered York, yet more earnestly, 
"remember, wliat shames Scotland, shames her kin^r. Jjo assured, 
dear cousin, I speak advisedly. Were this examined, worse 
ii)i<iht appear; and I ajid your lie^re must be the sufferers : I to 
excite this treason in his subjects* hearts ; he to ^rove that some 
near him are nut true as they seem." 

Ilaiiiiltoii yielded to these many pleas ; but his heart warmed 
with adniiraiion and love for the noble beinj^ who ur^ed the 
cause or pardon for liis enemies. Be it as your highness 
pleases," he exckimied. "This I the more readily yield, since 
any new attempt kills Hamilton ere it reach you. I will be your 
g[uard, your sentinel, your wide, invulnerable shield; you will 
not refuse me this post of honour." 

" Or let us both fulfil it," cried York, "one to the other ; let 
us be brothers in arms, noble Hamilton. And yet, how can I, a 
fuj^itive, almost a tainted man, seek the alliance of one who 
stands as you do, fair and free in all men's eyes ? " 

As he spoke, the prince held out his hand ; the Scottish knij^ht 
raised it respectfully to his lips. But now Frion returned ; and 
the clash of arms and trumpets* sound spoke of the advance of 
nij^ht, and change of guard : the noble friends took leave of each 
other, and Sir Patrick departed. As soon as they were private, 
the prince questioned his secretary closely and sternly as to the 
events of the nii^ht. Frion had a plausible and ready tale, of 
artifice and gjuile, of how lie had a pled*xe even from the king's 
vinele that York's life was not to be attempted ; and that he had 
but ^^ished to balk and vex them, by causinj^ the page to bo 
carried off; the discovery of their mistake would shame them 
from any second enterprize against the pirince of England. 

York was but half satisfied ; he had caught a transient glimpse 
of the fugitive. Was it indeed Clifford, who came a hired 
murderer to his bedside? A man who had partaken his heart's 
counsels, long his companion, once his friend P It was frightful, 
it was humiliating but to imagine how deep the man may fall, 
who once gives himself over to evil thoughts, and unlawful 
deeds. Frion here protested his ifrnnrance and surprise. It 
was almost day before his master dismissed him : and even then, 
Ixow coul4 Bichard repose F That couch, Clifiord had marked aa 
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Lis bier — it were a bed of thorns ; lie threw himself on the bare 
hard ground, and innocence had more power than his an ^ olio 
pity for the vice of others ; it shed poppy influence on his lids ; 

and t]\o beams of the moruiug sim stole ftoftljr oveTf but did not 
disturb ]m slambdri* 



CHAPTEE XXXIV, 

SI8APP0IKTMS1IT. 



Methinks I see Death and the Furies waiting 
What wc will (lo» and ail the Heaven at leisure 
For €lM gnat speetade. DnrarthcnsnoorswoiAil 

Bsir Jowsov. 

Faster than the airy slave quicksilver is influenced by the 
changes of tht) atmosphere, does the subtle essence of the mind 
of one, who from love or gratitude hanofs upon the smile or 
frown of another, feel the sunshine or frost of that other's coun- 
tenance ; and an independent disposition speedily revolts from 
Bcrvile obedience to suck alteration. On the following day, and 
afterwards on the succeeding ones, Kiehard felt that the heart 
of James was no lonn^er tlie same. He was courteous, kind— 
his friend's interests formed tlie sole topic of their conversations 
^but York could neither say the thing he wished, nor do that 
which he desired ; the same objects were before him, apparently 
the same colouring was upon them ; yet a pale sickly nue was 
cast over the before glowing picture ; a chill had penetrated the 
summer warmth in which he basked ; tlie wave was yet calm, 
but it was clouded, and no longer showed in its limpid depths 
that sympathy and affection which made the White Hose^B 
fortunes seem truly and intrinsically Scotland's own. 

Friendship was now professed, service tendered ; before words 
had seemed superfluous — the thing was there. James assured 
his guest that he would not turn back, nor give ear to Henry's 
propositions ; and York felt, with a start, that ear had been 
given to them, or this conclusion had not been noted. The dis- 
union and continued separation of the camps was another 
circumstanoe tliat epoko loudly oi diyifiiou of thought and 
couaaeL 
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Frion believed that he should now resume hi8 ancient position 
with his royal master: he bore his reproofs humbly, and strove 
to regain his favour by the importance of his services. The 
jircana of the Tudor party were, to a great degree, revealed to 
York; and it was easy to mark the ascendancy it was gaininn;'. 
The presence of Lady Jane Kennedy might explain the cere- 
mony and regulations observed in the intercourse between the 
king and his friend; but it was Frion's part to disclose the 
enmity this lady entertained for the Wnite Rose, and the 
influence she exerted to its detriment. Moray and Lord Buchan 
were her friends, aud they were frequent visitors in tke royal 
paviliou. 

A short time somewhat changed this state of things. The 
army drew near the frontier ; and the king separated himself 
from the fair mistress of his heart. On the third day they 
arrived on the banks of the Tweed. It was but Grossing a little 
river — but stepping from one stone to anotheTf and iEiehard 
would stand on English ground. 

The troops had passed the day before ; some had proceeded 
flonthward ; others were eren now to be seen defiling in long 
lines on the distant plain. The sun was up cheerily ; tlie fresh 
pleasant green of spring had stolen^ mote like a tinted atmo- 
sphere, than in the gnise of foliage* over tree and bash ; Held 
flowers and croousses peeped from under the mossy turf. The 
scene was a wide moor, varied by broken ground ; clumps of 
trees, where many a bird nestled; and here and there thick 
underwood, where the wild deer made his lair; this It ad been 
the scene of a thousand conflicts, and of mortal carnage between 
Soot and Englishman, but the skylark above sang of nature's 
bounty and nature's loveliness, an immemorial and perennial 
hymn* while nothing spoke of tlie butohery and wretohednesa 
which onoe had made the landscape a tragic corpseHBtrewn 
atage. 

Seining in his pawing courser, King James, in all the gay 
array of a high«born knight, paused on the Scottish bank— *hui 
fip«9 prond as the ApoUo'a— fifMoke of straggle and victory, 
# 

•* In his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain and might 
And majesty flashed their fuU lightiihigs by.'* 

Here waa he who, in a later day, led the flower of Scotland to 
die on the English plains ; who himself was doomed to lie with 
manf^led limbs» and in blank, cold extinction, a trophy of victory 
to hiB enaaajt on Flodden Field: he waa alive now, and in hit 
ikrsBgth ; he drank in with Imoyant apint erery gloxioua antiei« 
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Eation, and lau^lied with fond delirrht; spurring on his horse, 
© crossed the ford, and entered En^^land. 
In a moment, as by impulse, York, who bad lingered, dashed 
after him ; allies the}" were ; friends in seeming, nay, in truth ; 
for the glance of proud enmity Richard cast on the Scot was 
perhaps the more tactitious feeling : it sprang from patriotism, 
but its energy was borrowed from the deadly feuds of their 
ancestors, that natural hate which is said to exist now between 
the French and English, and which was far more envenomed 
between the near-rival people. Notwithstanding James's change 
towards him, York felt in the core of his affectionate heart, all 
that was due to him who had raised him wheu he was fallen ; 
given him state, power — Katherine ; he saw iu him his kinsman 
—his benefactor. But the pride of a son of England rose in his 
breast, when he beheld tlie hauglity Scot caracol in arrogant 
triumph on her soil. What was he? What had he done? He 
Was born king and father of this realm : because he was despoiled 
of his high rights, was he to abjure his natural duty to her, as 
her child P Yet here he was an invader ; not arming one division 
of her sons against the other, but girt with foreigners, aided by 
the ancient ravagers of her smiling villages and plenteous har- 
vests. He looked on each individual Scot, and on their gallant 
king, and felt his bosom swell with rage and hate. These were 
unwise, nay, ungrateful sentiments; but he could not repel 
them. His first commands were to his cousin, to hasten to 
Randal of Dacre, to learn what Yorkists had gathered together 
to receive him. ** If there be any large company," he said, 
"without more ado we will thank our kind cousin, invite him to 
recross the Tweed, and leave us to fight our battles by our- 
selves." 

The satisfaction and triumph James felt made him, so far 
from participating in York's feelings, turn with renewed cor- 
diality towards him. It was his lirst care to have tlie standard 
of the Wiiite Rose set up with martial pomp, to disperse his 
proclamations, and to invite, by his own manner, the Scottish 
nobles to increase iu observance towards the prince. Lord 
Huntley, believing that the prophecy of his daughter's elcratioa 
was on the eve of its accomplishment, was prodigal of his shows 
of honour and service to his son-in-law. For some days the 
avilions of the brother kings were pitched side by side, and 
ames each hour thought to hear of the arrival of the Yorkist 
nobility of England : ho had expected so many that he had 
given orders that care sliould be taken to recall his own troops, 
when the English visitants outnumbered bis own guard. Day 
after day passed, and not one came — not one : eyen Randal of 
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Dacre, Lord Dacre*8 brother, who had yisited Richard in Scot- 
land, seized with panic, had gone southward. Nothing came, 
save intelligence that the Cornish insurgents had been defeated 
on Blackheath, their ringleaders takea and executed ; among 
them Lord Audley perished. 

Another life ! — how many more to complete the sad hecatomb, 



George JN^eville, gathered up in all the cold pride of (lisa}ipointed 
ambition, disdained to regret. Plantagcnet saw the hopes and 
purpose of his life crushed, but dared not give words to his 
despair ; Sir Eoderick sneered ; Lord Barry was loud in his 
laments ; while the Scots grew taller and prouder, and ceased 
to frequent the tents of the English exiles. Councils were held 
by James, in which York had no part ; it was only afterwards, 
that he learnt it had been commanded to the Scotch army to 
lay waste the country. "Now indeed all the Englishman was 
alive in his heart — he gave sudden orders to raise his camp, and 
to march forward ; he luid sat still too long ; he would enter 
the kingdom he claimed ; discover for himself his chance of suc- 
cess — and, if there were none, his rights should not be made 
the pretence of a Scotch invasion. 

I^one cried, "Long live King Eichard !" as he passed along. 
How did his noble, youthful spirit droop at finding that not 
only he did not meet with, but was judged not to deserve success. 
It ranks among the most painful of our young feelings, to find 
that we are justly accused of acting wrong. Our motives — we 
believed them disinterested or justifiable ; we have advanced a 
wondrous step in life before we can concede even to ourselves 
that alloy may be mingled with what we deemed pure gold: 
ignorant of the soil and culture of our own hearts, we feel sure 
tliat no base mixture can form a part of what we fancy to bo 
a mine of virgin ore. Richard would have stood erect and chal- 
lenged the world to accuse him — God and his right, was his 
defence. His right ! Oh, narrow and selfish was that sentiment 
that could see, in any right appertaining to one man the excuse 
for the misery of thousands. 

War, held in leash during the army's march from Edinburgli, 
was now let loose ; swift and barbarous he tore forward on his 
way ; a thousand destructions waited on him ; his track was 
marked by ruin : the words of Lord Surrey were fulfilled. 
What a sight for one, whose best hope in acquiring his kingdom, 
was to bestow the happiness of which the usurper deprived it. 
The English troops, about five hundred men, crossed the 
wide-spread plains in the immediate vicinity of Scotland ; they 
entered a beaten track, where the tracts of cultivation spoke of 
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man ; a village peeped from among the hed^e-row trees — York's 
heart beat hiofh. vVonld the simple inhabitants refuse to ac- 
knowledge himP A few steps disclosed the truth — the villa<^e 
had been sacked by the Scotch : it was lialf burnt, and quite 
deserted ; one woman alone remained— she sat on a pile of ashes 
wailing aloud. The exiles dared not read in each other's eyes 
the expression of their horror ; they walked on like men re- 
buked. This was England, their country, their native home ; 
and they had brought the fierce Scot upon her. Passing for- 
ward, they met trains of waggons laden with spoil, droves of 
cattle and sheep. They overtook a troop roasting an ox by the 
burning rafters of a farm-house, whose green palings, trim 
orchard, and shaved grass-plat, spoke of domestic comfort ; the 
house-dog barked fearfully — a lowland archer trans^ed liim 
with his arrow. 

The English marched on ; they dared not eye the ravagers ; 
shame and hate contended — these were their allies ; while the 
sarcasm and scornful laugh which followed them, drugged with 
wormwood the bitter draught. In vain, west or east or south, 
did they turn their eyes, a sad variety of the same misery pre- 
sented itself on every side. A stout yeoman, gashed by aa 
Highlander's claymore, was sometimes the ghastly stepping- 
• stone passed over to enter his own abode ; women and childrea 
had not been spared, or were only left to perish for want. 
Often during apparent silence, a fearful shriek, or the voice of 
lamentation, burst upon the air: now it was a woman's cry, 
now the shrill plaint of infancy. With the exception of these 
sufferers, the landscape was a blank. Where were the troops 
of friends Richard had hoped would hail him? Where the 
ancient Yorkists P Gone to augment the army which Surrey 
was bringing against the Scot ; attached to these ill-omened 
allies, how could the prince hope to be met by his partizans P 
He had lost them all; the first North Briton who crossed the 
Tweed trampled on and destroyed for ever the fallen White 
Rose. 

Resolutely bent on going forward till he should have advanced 
beyond the Scotch, on the following day York continued his 
march. They entered the ruins of another village ; the desola- 
tion here was even more complete, although more recent ; the 
flame was hardly spent upon the blackened rafters ; the piles 
which the day before had been smiling dwellings, still smoked; 
a few domestic animals were skulking about. There was a 
church at the end of what had been a street ; this was not 
spared- The English entered the desecrated aisle ; an aged 
bleeding monk was lying at the altar's foot, who scowled even 
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in death upon the soldiery ; suddenly he recognized his coiintrj- 
men ; pleasure gleamed in his sunken eyes, " Ye vill avenge 
US ! Deliver the land ! — The hand of God will lead ye on I'* 

Plantagenet rnslied forward — Father I/' he cried, do I find 
you hereP" 

The old man spoke, looked faintly ; Edmnnd bent over him : 
*• Mt father, it is I, Edmnnd, your boy, your murde '* 

^'My son," said the monk, "I behold you again, and die 
content ! You are in arms, but by the blessing of the saints 
your sword's point is turned against the cruel invader. Kot 
one, oh ! not one Englishman will fall by his brother's hand, for 
not one will fi^ht for that base deceit, the ill-nurtured Perkin, 
to whom God m his wrath has given such show of right as brings 
the Scot upon us. Once I thought — ^but no son of York would 
ally himself to these cruel border*robbers. God of my country, 
oh curse, curse him and his cause !" 

The dying man spoke with difficulty ; a few moments more, a 
spasm crossed his features, and they settled into stony insen- 
sibility. Edmund threw himself on the body ; a deathlike 
silence reigned in the building ; every heart beat witli breathless 
horror ; the curse uttered by the murdered man was even then 
breathed before God, and accepted. York spoke first with a 
calm, iiim voice, "Arise, niy cousin," he jsaid ; ''do not thou 
fix yet more deeply the barbed arrow, which has entered my 
heart." 

There are periods when remorse and horror conquer by their 
intensity every lesser impulse, and reign kin^s of the waste; 
this was no time for words or tears. Oh ! welcome the grief or 
erime, which the bitterest of these conld express or extenuate ; 
it would ins\dt this sad eliiuy of death to imagine that the im- 
piety could be expiated. In silence they bore the reverend 
corpse to the vaults of the church, and then continued their 
way; some of the under-oflicers and men whispered together; 
but when again the chiefs conversed, they did not allude to this 
frightful scene, or to the awful imprecation which they felt sus- 
pended over their heads, shadowing their souls with unknown 
horror. 

This was but tlie opening scene to worse wretchedness ; 
hitherto they had seen the waste of war, now they came upon 
its active atrocities. A dense smoke, the flickering of palo 
flames, marked the progress of devastation ; fierceness gleamed 
in the open blue eyes of liichard ; he bit his lips, and at a 
quicker i)ace went forward ; screams and horrid shrieks, mixed 
with shouts — oh! may not a veil be drawn over such horrors — 
iiyiiig children, mothers who stayed to die, fathers who unarmed 
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ruslicd upon the weapons of the foe ; fire and sword, animated 
by man's fellost spirit, were there to destroy. Kindled to fury, 
York and his chief friends had outspeeded tlieir troops : tlioy 
came to save ; they called on the fierce Scot to spare ; and, 
when their words were unheeded, they drew their swords to 
beat back their allies. A fresh troop of Borderers, headed by 
Sir John Kamsay, at this moment poured into the village. Tho 
^vcy eye of the Scot was li^lited up to the fiercest rage ; but 
when he saw who and how few were they who had assailed his 
men, a demoniac expression, half exultation and joy, half deadly 
hate, animated him. Kichard was driving before him a whole 
troop of camp-followers, cowardly and cruel fellows. Balmayne'a 
hand was on his arm. " Your Highness forgets yourself," he 
said ; ** or is the fable ended, and you turned friend of Tudor P" 

York's blood was up ; his cheek, his brow were flushed ; the 
word assassin" burst from his lips, as he wheeled round and 
assailed his midnight foe. Thus a natural war began ; English 
and Scotchmen, bent on mutual destruction, spurred on by 
every feeling of revenge, abhorrence, and national rivalship, 
d^alt cruel blows one on the other, liichard's troops began to 
arrive in greater numbers ; they far out-told their adversaries. 
Lord Bothwell, with his marauders, was obliged to retreat, and 
York was left in possession of his strange conquest. The 
peasantry gathered round him : they did not recognize tlio 
White liose, they but blessed liim as their deliverer : yet tlic 
sufferers were many, and the Hames still raged One woman 
witli a wild shriek for her children, threw herself into the very 
heart of her burning cot; while, statue-like, amidst a little 
helpless brood, his wife at his feet a corpse, his dwelling in 
ashes, a stout yeoman stood : fenrs unlieeded flowing down his 
weather-beaten cheeks. During the whole da}^ Tvicliard had 
Ftriven a«^ainst his own emotions, trying to dispel by pride, and 
indignation, and enforced fortitude, the Foftness that invaded 
his heart and rose to his eyes, blinding them ; but the sight of 
Ihese miserable beings, victims of his right, grew into a tragedy 
too sad to endure. One young mother laid her infant offspring 
at his feet, crying, "Bless thee; thou hast saved her!" and 
then sunk in insensibility before him ; her stained dress and 
pallid cheeks speaking too plainly of wounds and death. Richard 
burst into tears, ** Oh my stony an^ hard-frozen heart ! " he 
cried, *' which breakest not to see the loss and shioghter of 80 
many of thy natural- born subjects and vaasals ! " 

He spoke — ho looked : Plantagenet was there, grief and 
horror seated in his dark, expressive eyes; Neville, who had 
lost his lofty pride; it was shame and self-abhorrenoe that 
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painted tlicir cheeks with bluslies or unusual pallor. **We 
must hasten, niy lord," said Barry, " after those evil-doers : 
they but quit one carcase, to pounce upon another." 

"Do we fit^ht the kino^ of England's battles P" cried the 
Buri^undian Lalayne, in unfeigned astonishment: "this will bo 
strange intelligence for James of Scotland." 

** So strange, Sir Eoderick," said Richard, " that we will bo 
the bearers of it ourselves. Give orders for the retreat, gentle- 
men. His majesty is engaged in the siege of Norham Castle. 
We will present us before hiai, and demand mercy for our un- 
happy subjects." 



CHAPTEU XXXV. 

THB BBTBBAT. 



Why rtUlst thoa promise such a beauteous day, 

And make me travel forth without my cloalCy 
To let base clouds o'ertake me on the way, 

Hiding thy bravery in fhtir rotten smpke ? 

SnAKSPBARB. 

It was York's characteristic to bo sanguine beyond all men. 
Pain impressed him more deeply and sorely, than could be 
imagined by the cold of spirit; but show him the remedy, teach 
him the path to redress, and he threw off the c\o^or[ng weight 
of caire, and rose free and bright as in earliest youth. His im- 
patience to behold bis royal friend, to speak the little word, 
which he felt assured would recall the Scots from their ravages, 
and take from him the guilt of his subjects' blood, grew like a 
torrent in tlie spring: — he outspeeded his main troop; he left 
all but his chiefest friends behind ;^ one by one even these grew 
fewer ; he mounted a fresh horse, it was the third that day — 
"Mav-llower is worse than blown," said ^Neville; "will not 
yotir highness repose till tomorrow ? " 

Bepose ! " — ^this echo was his only answer, and already he 
was far and alone upon his way. 

The Scottish lines were passed, and the embattled walls of 
Korham, grey and impenetrable as rock, were before him ; the 
royal pavilion occupied the centre of the camp. The wearied 
steed that bore York dropt on one knee as he reined him up 
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before it, flushed, with every mark of travel and haste — he threw 
Jiimself from his saddle, and entered the tent : it was thronged; 
he saw not one face, save that of the monarch himself, who was 
conversing with a churchman, whose dark forei^^n countenance 
Kichard had seen before ; now it was like a vision before him, 
James, in an accent of surprise, cried, " My lord, this is an un- 
expected visit." 

** Excuse ceremony, my dear cousin,*' said York ; " I come 
not to speak to the majesty of Scotland : man to man — a friend 
to his dearest friend — have a suit to nr^e." 

James, who was aware that his actual occupation of listening 
and even acceding to the suggestions of his foreign visitant, in 
favour of peace with Henry, was treason to York's cause, thouj^lit 
that news of Don Pedro D'Ayahi's arrival was the secret of 
these words : he blushed as he replied, As friend to friend, we 
will liear anon — to-morrow." 

There is no anon to my dear plea," said York ; " even now 
the hellish work is about which you must check. Oh, what am 
I, king of Scotland, that I am to be made the curse and scourj^e 
of my own people P The name of llichard is the bye-word of 
hate and terror, there, where I seek for blessings and filial love. 
You know not the mischief your fierce Borderers achieve — ^it is 
not yet too late ; recall your men ; bid them spare my people ; 
let not the blood of my subjects plead against my right ; rather 
would I pine in exile for ever, than occasion the slaughter and 
misery of my countrymen, my children." 

Sichard spoke impetuously; his eyes filled with tears, his 
accents were fraught with passionate entreaty, and yet with a 
firm persuasion that he spokie not in vain : but his address had 
the very worst efiect. James belieyed that, hearing that he was 
in treaty with his foe, he had come to re-urge his suit, to enforce 
the many promises giTen. to demand a continuation of the war. 
' James, a Scotchman, bred in civil strife among fierce Highlanders 
and ruthless Borderers, saw something contemptible in this pity 



felt, or feared to feel, at the idea of being accused of treaoherj 
by his guest, was lightened ; his lips were curled even to Boonit 
as in a cold tone he replied, " Sir, methinketk you take much 
pains, and very much strive to preserve the realm of another 
prince, which, X do believe, never will beyours." 

A momentary surprise set open wide York's eyes ; he glanced 
round him ; the earl of Huntley's brow was clouded ; a smile 
curled Lord Buchan's lips ; the emotion that had conviilsed the 
prince's features, gave place to the calmest dignity. "If not 
mme," he said, let me yield the sway to ttie lady Peace : the 
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name and presence of a riantao^enet sliall no longer sanction the 
devastation of his country. I would rather be a cotter on your 
wild Highlands, than buy the sovereignty of my fair England 
by the blood of her inhabitants." 
^ The warm, though capricious heart of James, was quickly re- 
called by the look and voice of his once dearest frieml, to a sense 
of the ungraciousness of bis proceeding : he frankly stretched 
out his hand ; " I was wrong, cousin, forgive me, we will confer 
anon. Even now, orders have been issued to recall the troops ; 
a few words will explain everything." 

York bent his head in acquiescence. The king dismissed his 
nobles, and committed to the care of one among them tlie 
reverend D'Ayala. With a strong sentiment of self-defence, 
w hich was self-accusation — a half return of his ancient afTectinn, 
which acted like remorse — James set himself to explain his ])ro- 
ceedings. Fearful, unaided by any of the natives, of proceeding 
with an inadequate force farther mto the heart of the country, 
he had set down before the castle of Norham, wliich was de- 
fended undauntedly by the bishop of Durham. He had wasted 
much time here ; and now the Cornish insurgents being quelled, 
the e<arl of Surrey was marching northwards, at the head of 
forty thousand men. Surrey, Howard, might he not be a masked 
friend? "who," continued James, " has surely some personal 
enmity to your highness ; for the reverend Father D'Ayala, an 
ambassador from Spain, yisited him on his journey northward, 
and it seems the noble indulged in despiteful language ; saying, 
that bB wko oould bring the fell Scot (I thank him) into En>x- 
land, wore manifest signs of — will not say— I remember not 
Ilia words ; ther are of no import. The sum is, my dear lord, 
I oannot meet the Engliab armj in the open field ; walled town 

even those paltry towers — I cannot win : with what shame 
and haste I may, I must retreat over the border." 

Many more words James, in the heat of repentant affection, 
aaid to soothe his English friend. York's blood boiled in his 
Teina ; his mind was a chaos of scorn, mortification, and worse 
anger against himself. The insult inflicted by James before his 
assembled lords, the bitter speech of Surrey ; he, almost feared 
that he deserved the one, while he disdained fo resent the other ; 
and both held him silent. As speedily as he might, he took 
leaye of the king : he saw signs in the encampment of the return 
of the foragers; they were laden with booty: his heart was 
sick ; to ease his pent*np burning spirit, when night brought soli* 
tadOf though not repose^ he wrote tnus to the Lady Catherine 

Wilt thoQ, dear lady of my heartp descend from thy loil^ 
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state, and accept an errant knight, instead of a sceptered kinfCt 
for thy mate? Alas ! sweet Kate, if thouirilt not, I may never 
see thee more : for not thus, oh not thus, my God» will Kichard 
win a kingdom! Poor England bleeds: our over-sealooa 
consin has pierced her with dismal wonnds ; and thou wouldst 
in thy gentleness shed a thousand tears, hadst thou beheld 
the misery that eren now, grim and ghastly, floats before m^ 
sight. What am I, tiiat I should be the parent of erd 
merely P Oh, my mother, my too kind friends, why did ve not 
conceal me from myself P Teaching me lessons of humbienesiiy 
rearing me as a peasant, consigning me to a cloistery my 
injuries would have died with me ; and the good, the brave, the 
innocent, who have perished for me, or thnrngh me, had been 
spared ! 

** I fondly thoiiglit that mine was no vulgar ambition. I 
desired the good of others ; the raising up and prosperity of m^ 
country. I saw my father's realm sold to a huckster— his 
subjects the victims of low-souled avarice. What more apparent 
duty, than to redeem his crown from Jew-hearted Tudor, and to 
set ih9 bright jewels, pure- and sparkling' as when they graced 
bis brow, on the head of his only son P Even now I think the 
day will come when I shall xvepair the losses of this sad hour — ^is 
it the restless ambitious spirit of youth that whispers future 
good, or true forebodings of the final triumph of the right P 

" Now, O sweetest Xate, I forget dismoe, I forget remorse ; 
I buiy every sorrow in thought or diee. Thy idea is as a windless 
haven to some way-worn vessel — ^its nest in a vast oak-tree to a 
tempest-baffled bsra— hope of Paradise to the martyr who 
expires in pain. Wilt thou receive me with thine own dear 
emile t My divine love, I am not worthy of thee ; yet thou 
art mine— Lackland Richard's sinfi^e treasure. The stars play 
strange gambols with us — am richer than Tudor, and but that 
thy husband muet leave no questioned name, I would sign a 
bond with fate — let him take llngland, give me Catherine, ^ut 
a prinoe may not palter with the holy seal Qoi affixes to him~ 
nor one espoused to thee be less than king ; fear not, therefcNre, 
that I waver though I pause— Adieu I" 
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Yet nob to friends, liSs mixture with our blood, 
KviMi witii (Hir own, shall no way interrupt 
A (seucral peace. 

Fjsdbo D*Ayala was amhassadorfromFerdinaad and Isabella to 
the king of England. There was' Bomething conn^enial in the 
craft and gravity of this man with the caatious policy of Henry. 
When the latter complained of the vexation oc casioned him by 
the cniiiitcrfoit Planta^^enet, and the favour he met with in 
Scotland, D'Ayala offered to use his influence and counsel to 
terminate these feuds. He found James out of humour with 
York's ill success among^ the English, weary of a siege, where 
impregnable stone walls were his only enemies, uneasy at the 
advance of Surrey ; pliable, therefore, to all his arguments. 
A week after D*Ayala*8 arrival, the Scots had recrossed the 
Tweed, the king and his nobles had returned to Edinburgh, and 
York to Xathenne. 

Sichard's northern sun was set, and but for this fair star he 
had been left darkling. When the English general in his turn 
crossed the Tweed, and ravaged Scotland, he was looked on by 
its inliabitants as the cause of their disasters ; and, but that 
some loving friends were still ^e to him, he had been deserted 
in the land which so lately was a temple of refuge to him. The 
earl of Huntlej exerted nimself to prevent his falling into too 
deep disgrace m the ejres of Scothmd, and was present at the 
consultations of the exiles to urge some new attempt in some 
other part of King Henrv's dommions. York was anxious to 
wash out the memory or his overthrow ; so that this check, 
which seemed so final to his hopes, but operated as an incentive 
to further exertions. Yet whither should he goP the whole 
earth was closed upon him. The territory of Burgundy, which 
had so long been nis home, was forbidden. France — Concres* 
saulti who was his attached Mend, dissuaded him from encoun- 
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tering^ a mortifying repalse there. Sren his own Spaiii would 
refuse to receive him, now that D'Ajala had shown nimself his 
enemy ; but, no, he was not so far reduced to beg a refuge at 
the limits of civilization ; still he had his sword, his cause, ]iis 

friends. 

A stranger came, an unexpected visitant from over the 8ea, to 
decide his vacillating counsels. The raau was a<^ed and silver- 
haired, smooth in his manners, soft-voiced, yet with quick grey 
eyes and compressed lips, indications of talent and resolution 
and subtlety. Frion saw him first, and, deceived by his almost 
fawnino: manners into an idea of his insi^niikance, asked his 
purpose and name. The stranger with the utmost gentleness 
refused to disclose his object to any but the prince ; and Prion, 
with great show of insolence, refused to introduce him to his 
presence. " Then without thy leave, sir knave/' said the old 
man calmly, " I must force my way." 

Astley, the poor scrivener of Canterbury, was present. This 
honest, simple-hearted fellow, had shown so much worth, so 
much zeal, so much humbleness with such fidelity, that he had 
become a favourite in York's court, and principally with the 
Lady Katherine. Frion hated him, for he was his opposite, but 
pretended to despise him, and to use him as an underling. 
Astley meekly submitted, and at last gained a kind of favour in 



manner. The stranger, with the readiness of one accustomed 
to select agents for his will, addressed him, bidding him an- 
nounce to his highness a gentleman from Ireland. And be 
assured," he said, the duke will ill-requite any tardiness on 
thy part." 

An angry burst from Frion interrupted him. This man, 
rarely off his guard, but roused now by recent mortifications, 
forgot himself in the violence he displayed, which strangely con- 
trasted with the soft tranquillity of the stranger, and Astley's 
modest, but very determined annunciation of his resolye to 
convey the message to the prince. Frion, from loud words, 
was about to proceed to acts, when Lord Barry entered — ^Barrj, 
who felt Scotland as a limbo of despair, who was for ever ur^ng 
Bichard to visit Ireland, to whom the court life of the English 
was something like a trim-fenced park to a new caught lion. 
Barry saw the stranger — his eyes lighted up, nay, danced wiUi 
sudden joy : with no gentle hand he thrust Frion away, and then 
bent his knee, asking a blessing of the prior of Kiimainham ; 
and in the same breath eagerly demanded what had brought the 
venerable man from Buttevant across the dangerous seas. 

beating's presence gave newlife to York's councils : he bxoaght 
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an iiiTitatioxL from Maurice of Deflmond to the duke. The 
earl had, since Siehard's departore, been oeenpied in training 
troops, and so fortifying himself as to enable him to rise against 
Poynings, whose regular government, and above all, whose pre- 
dilection for the Butlers, caused him to be detested by the 
Oeraldines. Hiurried on by hatred and revenge, Desmond re« 
solved to do that which would be most dreaded and abhorred of 
Heniy — ^to assume the badge of the White Eose, and to set up 
the pretensions of young Bachard. The tidings were that York 
was a loved and honoured guest in Edinburgh ; and the im- 
petuous Desmond feared that he would hardly be induced to 
abandon King James's powerful alliance, for the friendship of a 
wild Irish chieftain. The very invitation must be committed to 
no mean or witless hands : the difficulties appeared so groat, 
tliat the measure was on the point of being abandoned, when the 
prior of Kilmainham, who, in the extreme of age, awoke to 
fresh life at a prospect of regaining his lost consec^uence, ofl'ered 
himself to undertake the arduous task. His views went far 
beyond the earl's : he hoped to make the king of Scotland an 
active party in his plots, and to contrive a simultaneous invasion 
of England from the north and from the west. Already his 
turbulent and grasping spirit saw Irish and Scotch meeting 
midway in England, and with conjoined forces dethroning 
Tudor, and dictating terms to his successor. He came too late : 
be came to find a peace nearly concluded between James and 
Henry ; the White Rose fallen into disregard ; and his arrival 
looked upon as the best hope« the last refuge of his fallen 

Richard on the instant accepted his invitation. To a generous 
heart the feeling of enforced kindness succeeding to spontaneous 
affection, is intolerable. The very generosity of his own dis- 
osition made him recoil from exacting a reluctant boon from 
is sometime friend. To live a pensioner among the turbulent, 
arrogant Scots, was not to be thought of. The earl of 
Huntley, in fond expectation of his daughter's greatness, wouki 
have despised him had he remained inactive. Even Katherine 
was solicitous to leave Scotland — she knew her countrymen ; 
and, ready as she was to give up every exalted aim, and to make 
her husband's happiness in the retired quiet of private life, she 
knew that insult and feud would attend his further tarrying 
among the Scotch. 

York had been for nearly a year the guest of Sing James; 
twelve monthSv in ail their long-drawn train of weeks and days, 
had paced over the wide earth, marking it with change : each 
one had left ifcs traee in the soul of Sichard. There is some- 
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thing firighifnl, to a spirit partl^r lirod of the world, to find that 
their life is to be acquainted with no durable prosperity ; that 
happiaess is but a modification of a train of erents, which, like 
the fleeting birtSi of flowers, yaries the year with different hues. 
Bat York was still too young to be aweary eyen of disappoint- 
ment ; he met the winter of his fortunes with cheerM fortitade, 
so that a kind of shame visited James, inspired by the respect 
his injured friend so well merited. 

The capricious, but really noble heart of the Scottish king was 
at this time put to a hard trial. One of tlie preliminaries of 
peace, most insisted upon by Henry, was, that his rival should 
be given \ip to him : — this was, at the word, refused. But even 
to dismiss him from his kingdom, seemed so dastardly an act 
towards one allied to him by his own choice, that the swellinpf 
heart of the cavalier could not yet tame itself to the statesman's 
necessity. Some of his subjects, meanwhile, were ready enou^^h 
to cut the Gordian knot by which he was entangled. Tudor 
had many emissaries in Edinburgh ; and Lord Moray, Lord 
, Buchan, and the dark Bothwell, whose enmity had become fierce 
personal hate, were still egged on by various letters and messages 
from England to some deed of sanguinary violence. 

Sir Jonn Eamsay was sought out by Frion. That goodly 
diplomatist must have entertained a high opinion of his molli- 
fying eloquence, when he dared encounter the hot temper of 
him he had dishonoured in the eyes of the English prince, and of 
his own countryman Hamilton. But Frion knew that in offering 
revenge he bought pardon : he was of little mark in Ramsay's 
eyes, while the man he had injured, and whom he consequently 
detested beyond every other, survived to tell the grating tale of 
the defeated villany of the assassbiy and the godlike laagna- 
nimity of him who pardoned. 

Frion's own feelings, which had vacillated, were now fixed to 
betray tlie pnuce. He had wavered, because he had a kind 
of persoTial affection for the noble adventurer. Somehow he 
managed to fancy him a creature of his own : he had worked 
so lon^, and at one time so well for him, that he had fostered 
the vain belief that his dearest liopes, and best pretensionSt 
would yanish like morning mist, if he blew unkindly on them. 
It was not so : James had been his friend; Huntley had given 
him his daughter without his interference ; and the Irish 
project, with Keating at its head, who treated Frion with 
galling, contempt, filled up the measure of his discontents. If 
anything else had been needed, the Lady Katherine's favour to 
Astley, and some offices of trust, in which York himself had 
used him, 8u£^ed to add the last sting to malice. If they wil 
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not let me make, Hnej sball me tiie day when I flhall mar ; learn 
shall they, that Frion can clip an eagle's wings even in its pride 
of flight." 

It is common to 8ay that there is honour among thieves and 
villains. It is not honour ; but an acknowledored loss of shame 
and conscience, and a mutual trust in the instinctive hatred the 
bad must bear the p^ood, which strongly unites them. In spite 
of tlie Frenchman's former treachery, Balmayne felt that lie 
could now confide, that his guilt would stretch far enougli to 
encircle in its embrace the very act he desired ; and he again 
trusted, and used him as ihe chief agent of his plots. 

The earl of Surrey was ravaging Scotland; and Xing James, 
with the chivalrous spirit of the times, challenged him to single 
combat. The earl, in answer, refused to place his master's 
interests at the hazard of his single prowess, though ready for 
any other cause to accept the honour tendered him. The herald 
that brought this reply, Frion reported to liichard to be cliarged 
with a letter to him. Its purpose was to declare, that though, 
while aided and comforted by the enemies of England, the earl 
warred against him, yet the Howard remembered the ancient 
attachments of his house ; and that, if the White Hose, wholly 
renouncing the Scotch, would trust to the honour of the repre- 
sentative of a race of nobles, the army now in the field to his 
detriment should be turned to an engine of advantage. '* Time 
pressed," the letter concluded b}^ saying — *' and if the diilce of 
York were willing to give his sails to the favouring wind, let 
him repair with a small company to Greenock, where he would 
lind zealous and powerful friends." 

At first this intimation filled the prince with exultation and 
delitiht. The time was at last come when he should lead the 
native nobility of England to ihe field, and meet his enemy in 
worthy guise. There was but one check ; he could not join 
Surrey, while Surrey was in arms against his once generous 
friend ; so that, by a strange shilling of events, he now became 
anxious for peace between Scotland and England ; eager that 
the seal should be set that destroyed the alliance and amity 
which had so lately been the sole hope of his life. Neville and 
Plantagenet entered into his views ; and while, seeminij^ly at the 
bottom of F^ortune's scale, a new spirit of gladness animated 
this little knot of Englishmen. 

For one thing young Richard was not prepared: the prelimi- 
naries of peace he knew were arranged, and he was aware that 
its oonclnsion would take the sword out of James's hand. They 
had rarely met lately ; and this, while it lessened the familiarity, 
rather added to the apparent kindness of their interviews. 
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There was in both these -joxinff princes a gexraine warmth of 
heart, and bnghtness of spirit, that drew them close whenever 
they did meet. James honomred the intetj^rity and the uncon- 
quered soul of the outcast monarch, while his own genius, his 
Yi?acity, and polished comrtesy, in spite of his caprice and late 
falling off, spread a charm around that forced aamiration and 
affection even from him he injured. It was at this period, that, 
notwithstanding their real disunion^ Bichard felt it as s^angc 
to find his royal host confused in manner, and backward of 
speech. They had been at a hunting parly, where Lord Moray's 
haufrhtv glance of triumph, and the sneer that curled the earl 
of Buchan's lip, would have disclosed some yictory gained by 
them, had York deigned to rejg;ard their aspects. At leugth, 
after much hesitation, while ridm^ apart from his peers, James 
asked — "If there were any news from the Lady Margaret of 
Burgundy P" 

Sir Boderick Lalayne returned to her a month ago,** replied 
Tork, and with him went my dear and aealous Ladr Brampton, 
to urge fresh succour for one, to whom fortune has so long 
shown a wintry face, that methinks spring must at last be nigh 
at band, herald of bright, blossoming summer.*' 

''What promises then my lady duchess P" said the king« 
eagerly. 

"Alas! her promises are as blank as her power," replied 
Bichard. " Even when the old dukes of Burgundy were as 
emperors in Christendom, they were but as provosts and city* 
magtetrates in the free towns of Flanders ; and these towns 
resolve on peace wiHi England. 

"It is the cry of the world," said James, with a sigh ; this 
Tudor is a xnighty man. Why, even I, a Scot, a wamor, and a 
king, am forc^ to join the unirersal Yoice, and exclaim, ' Peace 
with England,' eren though my honour is the sacriGce." 

Your majesty imparts no stoange truth to me," said York. 
I* I have long known that this must be; but surely you speak 
in soreness of spirit, when you speak of the sacrifice of 
honour. I thougnt tJie terms agreed on were farourable to 
Scotland?" 

'* King Henry demanded, in the first place, the delivery of 
your highness into his hands." James blushed deeply he 
said these words. 

" Or he will come seize mc," rejoined the duke, with a lanixh. 
"In good hour I will deliver myself, if he will walk through the 
bristling lances, and set at naught the wide-mouthed cannon 
that will bellow in his path." 

"Have you then new hopes?" cncd the king; **oh! say 
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but 80 ; and half my shame, and all my aonow Tanialies. Say 
that yon have hope of speedy good in some other country ; for 
I have Bwom, ere April wear into May, Scotland shall be made 
poor by your highness's absence." 

A long pause followed these words. James felt as if he had 
^ren words to his own concealed dishonour, and struck hia 
iron-girdled side with the bitter thought* " O ! spirit of my 
father, this may not atone ; but I must pay also in shame and 
torturous self-contempt for my heavy guilt." A sudden blow, a 
recipitous fall when unaware hia feet had reached the crumbling^ 
rink of a beetling precipice, would not have made such commo- 
tion in Richard's heart, as the forced and frightful conviction 
that the friend he had trusted heaped this insult on him. For 
the first time in his life, perhapa» pride conquered every other 
feeling; for reproach had been more friendly ^ than the spirit 
that impelled him, wiiJi a placid voice, and a glance of haughty 
condescension, to reply:— "Now that your majesty dismisses 
me, I find it fittest season to thank you heartily for your many 
favours. That you deny me to the suit of your new ally, and 
send me forth scathless from your kingdom, is the very least of 
these. Shall I forget that, when, a wanderer and a stranger, I 
came hither, vou were a brother to me F That when an outcast 
from the world, Scotland became a home of smiles,, and its king 
m^ dearest friend P These are lesser ftrours ; for your love was 
of more Talue to me than your power, though you used it for 
my benefit; and, when you (^ave me the Lady Sjitherine, I 
incurred auch a debt of gratitude, that it were uncancelled, 
though you cast me, bound hand and foot, at Tndor's footstool. 
That I am bankrupt even in thanks, is my worst misery ; yet, if 
the eye of favour, which I believe Fortune is now opening on 
me, brighten into noon-day splendour, let James of Scodand ask, 
and, when England shall be added to his now barren name, 
lUchard will give, though it were himself." 

" Gentle cousin," replied the king, you gloss with horrid 
words a bitter ]yQl to both \ for though uie scath seem yours, 
mine is the punishment. I lose what I can ill spare, a kinsman 
and a friend." 

Never ! " cried York ; " Scotland bids a realmlesa monarch, 
a beggar prince, depart : the king of Scotland, moved by strong 
atate necessity, is no longerthe ally of the disinherited orphan 
of Edward the Fourth : but James ia Bichard's friend ; ^ he will 
rejoice, when he sees him, borne with the flowing tide, rise firom 
lowness to the highest top at which he aims. And now, dear 
my lord, grant me one other boon. I am about to depart, even 
of my otrn will ; dismiss then every rankling feeling ; lay no 
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more to your generous* wounded heart, a need» wkick is even 
more mine than yours ; but let smiles and love attend your kin s- 
man to the end, unaUoyed by a deepei ^'egret^ than that fate wills 
it* and we must separate." 



CHAPTEE XXXVIL 

TBIACHBBT. 



I am your wife, 

Ko hnman power can or shall divorce 
My faith from duty. 

Ford* 

With 

My fortune and my sceminp destiny. 

He made the bond, and bruke it not with me. 

No human tie is suapp'd betwixt us two. 

Schiller's Wallexstbik. 

Erion believed that lie held tlio strinors, whieli commancled 
the movements of all the puppets about him. The iiitriu^ues of 
party, the habitual use of ill means to what those around liira 
deemed a good end, had so accustomed him tolyin^ and forijerv, 
that his eonscience was quite seared to the iniquity of these acts; 
truth to him was an aeeident, to be welcomed or not according 
as it was or was not advantajj^eous to his plots. 

Kintr James pre})ared a fleet for the conveyance of tiie prince ; 
and the earl of IlunLle}*, as a matter of course, promised to en- 
tertain his diui^^hter rojally, until, in a palace in Westminster, 
she sliould find her destined title and fit abode. 1 he r.-idy 
Kathrrine thanked him, but declared that she was nothiuiX 
moved from her bridal vow, and that she never woidd desert 
Kichard's side. All that her father urs^ed was of no avad. State 
and dij^nity, or their contraries, liumiliation and disfi^race, could 
only touch her through her husband; lie was her exalter or 
dcbaser, even as he rose or fell ; it was too late now to repine at 
degradation, which it ill beseemed the daughter of a Gordon to 
encountt^r; it \^ as incurred when she plighted her faith at the 
altar ; wherever she was it must be hers. As a princess, she 
was lost or redeemed by her husband's fortunes. As a woDian, 
her glory and all her honour must consist in jieyer de?iating 
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from the straight line of dutj^^whicli forbade lier absence from 

his side, 

Tlie earl disilalncd to reason with a fond doting; ^ir], as lie 
called the constant-minded lady, but applied to the kin^, repro- 
Fentin^!: how it would redound to his discredit, should a princess 
of his blood wander a vagrant bcf]^ifar over sea and land. James 
liad passed his royal word to Katherine, that she should luive 
her will on this point; and when, at her father's suit ho tried to 
dissuade her, he was at once silenced by her simple earnest 
words; " Ask me not," she said, " to place myself on the list 
of unworthy women: for your own honour's sake, royal cousin, 
permit your kinswoman to perform a wife's part unopposed. You 
and ray father bestowed me, a dutiful subject, an obedient 
daughter, according to your will ; you transferred my duty and 
obedience ; and truly as I paid it to you, so will I keep it for 
my lord." 

" What can we reply, my good earl marshal," said James, 
turning to Huntley, I rebelled against the reli^on through 
which I reign, did I deny our sweet Kate free allowance to follow 
the dictates of her generous heart. I^or let us grudge the White 
Sose this one fair bloom. Love, such as Katherine feeIs,^loTe, 
and the dearest, best gift of God — ^alas 1 too oft denied to poor 
humanity, and most to me— ^elf-oomplacency, arising from a 
good c^n science, will repay her every sacrifice." 

Huntley retired in nigh indignation ; his will was opposed ; 
his word, which he deemed a law, had but a feather's weight. 
The blood of the Gordon was stirred to rage ; and he bruko 
forth in fierce and cruel expressions of anger, calling his daugh- 
ter ingrate— her lord base, and a traitor. Such muttered curses 
were reported to Lord Buchan : in the scheme on foot» they had 
somewhat dreaded to incur Huntley's displeasure and revenge, 
knowing how dearly he prized the hope of royalty for his daugh- 
ter ; but now they fancied that they might draw him in ere he 
was aware to approve their deed. The crafty Frioa was set 
on to sound him ; the iron was hot, most easily to their eyes, 
it took the desired form. 

Huntley was a Scot, cunning even when angry — cautious 
when most passionate. The first intimations of the cons]^ i : y 
were greedily received by him. He learnt the falsehood of the 
letter pretendipg to eome from the eui of Surrey ; and the use 
that was to be made of this decoy to seiase on the duke of York's 
person. He did not scruple to promise his assistance ; he reite- 
rated his angrjr imprecations^ against his unworthy son-in-law ; 
he thanked rnon with cordial warmth for afibrding him this 
opportunity for revenge ; he declared las gratitude towards the 
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con federate nobles ; and the Freiicliman left him, witli the full 
behef thai he was ready to lend his best aid to deliyer oyer the 
English prince to iffnominy and death. 

Such was the end of Kinf]j Henry's last scheme to obtain pos- 
Bession of his too noble, too excelling rival, by means of Scottisli 
fraud, and the treason of York's dependants. The earl of 
Huntley conducted the whole afiairwith the utmost secrecy. 
Apparently he acted the part designed for him hy the coQspira- 
tors. He reconciled himself to the prince ; he urged an instant 
compliance with Surrey's invitation. The English had asked for 
some guarantee of Surrey's truth. Huntley obviated this diffi- 
culty. Through his intervention a new and^suflBcing impulse 
was given. Ei chard appointed the day when he should repair 
to Greenock, there to meet the envoy who was to lead him to 
Lord Surrey's presence. In the harbour of Greenock rode the 
hnrk which was to convey him to his English prison. King 
Henry's hirelings were already there ; Frion conducted the vic- 
tims blindfold into the net : they had meant to have gathered 
together a troop of ruffian borderers to prevent all resistance ; 
hnt Huntley promised to be there himself with a band of 
Highlanders. The • whole thing only seemed too easy, too 
secure. 

The wily secretary had overshot his mark in taking so readily 
for granted Huntley's assent to the ruin of the duke of York. 
He had come upon him in his an^ hour: his honied words 
were a dew of poison ; his adjurations for peace, oil to fire. 
Then, as the noble strode through the hall, imprecating ven« 
geance, he slid in words that made him stop in fuu career. Men 
are apt to see their wishes mirrored in the object before them ; 
and, when the earl bent his ^rey eyes upon the Provencal and 
knit his time*furrowed brow in attention and interest, Fnon saw 
the satisfaction of a man on the brink of dear revenge. He was 
far a-field. The very rage in which the earl had indtdged, by a 
natural reactiout souened him towards lus children i and when 
the traitor spoke of schemes ripe to deliver York into his adver- 
sary's hands, he recoiled at once from the path of vengeance 
opened before him, and listened with horror to the detail of a 
conspiracy which would tear the very shadow of a diadem from 
Ins daughter's brow; yet he listened, and his words still enticed 
the over-wily Frion. "Balmayne," said the earl, "all must 
succeed even to the death. Where he intermeddles, he is ruth- 
less j" thus ran his comments : " My good Lord Buchan, what 
the foul fiend makes him so husy ? Enj^lish gold ! Yes : 
Buchan loves the gilding better tiian the ntrong iron that it 
hides. Xhe honour of the royal house, my most reverend uucle ! 
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Is his animosity so^ Btiiring P Oh ! priests are your only haicrs. 
So Richard's tale is told. The chroniclers will speak of Duke 
Perkin, of the canker that ate out the heart of Gordon's fair 
rose, the gibbet, instead of a throne, to which she was wed ; a 
fair eminence ! My Kate will hardly ascend it with him : she 
must halt at the ^fallows' foot." These words, said with bitter- 
ness, seemed to Frion the boiling sarcasm of an exasperated 
parent. The man's vanity was the trap in which he was caught: 
he could not believe that a savage Scot, an uiitau<^lit Ilighlandor, 
could enter the lists widi one nurtured lu the subtle atmosphere 
of Provence, with the pupil of Loiiis the Eleventh ; a man 
schooled in east era lore, who had passed a whole life of contri- 
vance and deceit. 

The Scottish nobles, Moray, Buchan, and Both well, were 
satisfied in having given their countenance to the Euglish hire- 
lings ; and now that the more powerful Huntley promised to 
M'ateh over the execution of their designs, they were i^lad enough 
to withdraw from the rude and inhospitable act. Huntley had 
everything in his own hands. He, with a party of Highlanders, 
escorted the duke and duchess of York, with their friends and 
attendants, to Greenock. Frion had never shown himself so 
humble or so courteous ; he seemed afraid that any one of his 
victims should escape : he was particularly anxious to entice his 
old enemy, the prior of Kihnainham, into the snare. His readi- 
ness and vivacity were remarked by all : it was attributed to the 
high liopos he entertained of his royal master's success through 
4he alliance of the earl of Surrey ; and, while York expressed 
his affectionate approbation, he smiled blandly, and painted every 
feature iu the very colouring he wished it to wear. 

The vessel roclc at anchor ; the English sailors, on tho 
arrival of York, went on board, got her under wcigli, and 
dropped down the coast. With the dawn Lord Howard of Etiing- 
ham, with a chosen troop, was, according to the false hopes 
of Jiichard, to arrive at the rendezvous, a wood about two 
miles south of the town, bordering the sands of the sea. Here 
tho English emissaries were congregated, and here a score of 
Highlanders were in ambush, to assist in the capture of the 
White Eose. Hither, even before dawn, the wakeful Frion 
came, to announce the speedy nrrival of his lord. He found his 
English friends in some anxiety. Clifford, who, under the 
name of Wiatt, had been chief among them, was seized with 
panic or remorse, and had gone on board the vessel, which had 
east anchor but a few furlongs from the shore. The others 
were mean underlings : Frion's presence gave them courage ; he 
was elated ; his laugh was free he had neither doubt nor 
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scruple ; no, not even wben lie turned from the vulgar, brutalized 
countenances of these ruffians, to behold the princely victim iu 
all the splendour of innocence, with one beside him so lovely, 
that the spirit of good itself had selected her form for its best 
earthly bower ; or to see Edmund, whose dark eyes beamed 
with unknown joy, and Neville, whose haughty glance was 
exchanged for a glad smile. The man's sole thought was 
exultation at his own cleverness and success, in having inveigled 
so many of the noble and the brave to this dark fate. 

" What tidings of Effingham?" asked York. 

** Are ye ready P " cried Huntley. 

'*A11!" replied Frion; *' all save him ye name Wiatt. Sir 
[Robert, forsooth, is but half a man, and iicver does more than 
half deed, though that half makes a^xhole crmie. All is readj. 
I hear the sound of oars ; the boat nears the shore.** 

Through the tall bare trunks of the trees, a glimpse of the 
beach might be gained ; the roaring of the surges was distinct^ 
now mingled with the cry of sailors. , 

** Then lose we no time," said Huntley. *'My lord of York, 
these words sound strange. You expected a noble countryman 
to lead you to victory ; you find nameless fellows, and the 
prince of knaves, most ready and willing to lead you to ever- 
lasting prison. IiO» the scene shifts a gain 1 Never be cast 
down. Master Frion ; you are as subtle as any of your race— 
only to be outwitted by a niggard Scotchman, who G«n ill read, 
and worse write ; except when villany is blazoned in a man's 
face, and his sword indites a traitor's fate. Your clerkahip will 
find none amoDg us learned enough to afford you benefit of 
clergy." 

Huntley drew his sword ; and at the signal his Highlanders 
arose from their ambush. Frion was seiaed and bound. Nooey 
who even a moment before had seen the smooth-faced Yiihun, 
could have recognized him ; he was pale as the snow on Ben 
NcTis. A Highlander, an adept in such acts, dexterously threw 
a knotted rope over his head, and cast his eye up to the trees 
for a cQnyenient branch. Such had been the orders ; such the. 
summary justice of the earl. 

Eichard meanwhile, looked on the blanched yisage and quail- 
ing form of his betrayer in mere compassion* " Is it eren so, 
Etienne 1 " he said ; " and after long companionship we part 
thus." 

The trembling craven fell on his knees, though he tightened 
the halter by the movement, so that when Kichard turned away, 
saying,/'! had thought better of thee: Jesu pardon thee as 
jeadUy as I-^fareweli I " he had scarce Toice to ery for memsy* 
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** Aye," cried tlic Gordon ; " 8udi mercy as we ^vmt the 
voir and thievish fox. Short shrift be thine, Master Secretary !" 

** By Our Lady's grace, stay ! " said Xatherine ; "do not kill 
the faiae-hearted knave. He ia a coward^ and dares survive Ids 
honour ; let him live." 

Bichard looked sternly on the kneeling slave* To the good 
there is something awful in the sight of a guilty man. It is a 
mystery to them how the human heart can be so perverted. Is 
it a spirit from hell that incorporates itself with the pulsations 
of our mortal bosom ; a darkness that overshadows ; a fiendish 
essence tliat mingles with the hreath God gave to his own 
image P York felt a shrinking horror. ''Thou hast pursued 
me sinoe my youth/' he said» " forcing thyself into my councils ; 
sometimes as a wily enemy ; at others befriending zne in seem- 
in^t raising my soul, that flagged beneath the world's unkind 
mmistry ; dropping balm by thy words into a wounded heart ; 
to end thy omce thus! Was this thy purpose ever; or what 
demon u hispei'ed thee to betray P Die ! oh no ! too many, the 
good, the greats the true, have died for me ; live thou a 
monumentr--a mark to tell the world that York can pardon, 
York can despise — ^not so base a thin^; as thee— that were little, 
but even thy employer. Gro, tell my sister's husband that I bear 
a charmed life ; that love and valour are my guards. Bid him 
bribe those, nor waste his ill-got crowns on such as thee* 
Unbind him, sirs ; make signal to the boat; let him on board ; 
tiie wind stands fair for England." 

The fall of many a hope, roused by the forgery on Surrey's 
namej was forgotten by JEtichard, as ne sickened at this other 
mark of man's wickedness and folly. He was sureljr the dear 
sport of fortune, a tale to chronicle how faithless mends may 
be. If sudi thoughts, like summer clouds, darkened his mind, 
they vanished, driven by the winds of life that bore him onward. 
This was no time for mere gloomy meditation. Though ho was 
obliged to return to his forgotten Irish scheme, and to dismiss 
the glunuus anticipation in \^bich he had indulged, of leading 
the chivalry of En^^kind to the field; thou^^h no real defeat had 
ever visited Imn so keenly as this mockery of one ; yet he was 
forced to forget himself, and to apply himself to console and 
rouse his downcast friends ; but his skill was well repaid, and 
soon he again awoke to those feelings of buoyant hope, 
unwearied energy, and unshaken confidence which were the 
essence of his character. 

In this last trial he felt how much good he might derive from 
the sweetness and constant spirit of the Lady Katherine, She 
hoped for none of the world's blcBsings, except they came in the 
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shape of loves from him to whom she was united ; happiness- 
all ners ns centred in her blameless afTections ; and her eon- 
liLlcnec was placed in the belief and knowledj^e, that by devoting 
herself to her lord, to the wnnderinqr outcast who so dearly 
needed her sacrifice, she fuHilled her destiny upon earth, and 
pleased " the ^reat Task Master," who for happiness or misery, 
Imt certainly for good, had given her life. All her ^entlo 
eloqiu iiee was spent in dissuading Richard from those unkind 
thoughts towards his species, which the treason of these base 
men, the caprice of James, the harsh sentence (for this was 
again brought home to him by disappointment) of Surrey, 
awakened in his bosom. It ])roved no hard task ; soon tlie 
princely adventurer, "«ith eagle flight, soared from the sad 
prostration of spiriti tke birtii of liifl disasters, to fresh hopes 
and lofty resolves. ' 

It was necessary immediately to prepare for his departure. 
The earl of Huntley, struck by his magnanimity, no longer 
opposed his daughter's wish. The English exiles were eager 
for a new, and, they believed (for untired is hope in man), for 
a prosperous career. Scotland grew rude, confined, and remote 
in their eyes. In Ireland w ere placed for them the portals of 
the world, to be opened by their swords ; the dancing sea-wares 
invited them ; the winds of heaven lent themselves to their 
service. "My friends," said Bicbard, "dear and faithful 
partners of my wayward fortunes, I would fondly believe that 
we are favoured ot Heaven. We are few ; but the evil and 
the treacherous are no longer amon^ us. And does old Time in 
all his outworn tales tell any truer, than that the mnny, being 
disunited, and so false, have ever been vanqui^ed by the loving, 
bold, and heroic fewF That a child may scan with its lingers 
our bare arithmetic, will therefore be to us the source of snccesa, 
as assuredly it will be of glory. The English were few when 
they mowed down thickly •planted French at Cresay and 
Poictiers. Which among us, armed as we are in the mail of 
valour, but would encounter ten of Tu dor's scant^paid mer« 
ccnaries F For me ! I do believe that God is on my side, as 
atirely as I know that juttiee and faith are ; and I fear no 
defeat." 

It is thus that man, with fervent imagination, can endue the 
rough stone with loveliness, forge the misshapen metal into a 
likeness of all that wins our hmts by exceeding beauty, and 
breathe into a dissonant trump soul-melting harmonies. The 
mind of man — that mystery, which may lend arms against itself, 
teaching vain lessons of material philosophy, but which, in the 
very ac^ shows ita power to plaj with all ereated tiungs, add^g 
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the sweetness of its own essence to the sweetest, taking its ugli- 
ness from the deformed. The creative faculty of man's soul— 
which, animating [B/ichard, made him see victory in defeat, suc- 
cess and glory in the dark, the tortuous, the thorny path, which 
it was his destiny to walk from the cradle to the tomo. 

Oh, had I, weak and faint of speech, words to teach my fellow- 
creatures the beauty and capabilities of man's mind ; could I, or 
could one more fortunate, breathe the magic word which would 
reveal to all the power, which we all possess, to turn evil to 
^ood, foul to fair ; thea yice and pain would desert the new- 
born world ! 

It is not thus : the wise have taught, the good suffered for us ; 
we are still the same ; and still our own bitter experience and 
heart-breaking regrets teach us to sympathize too feelingly with 
a tale like this ; which records the various fortunes of one who 
at his birth received every gift which most we covet ; whose 
strange story is replete with every change of happiness and 
misery ; with every contrast of glorious and disgraceful ; who 
was the noble object of godlike fidelity, and the sad victim of 
demoniac treason ; tlie mark of man's hate and woman's love ; 
spending thus a short eventful life. It is not spent; he yet 
breathes : he is on the world of waters. What new scene unfolds 
itself? Where are they who wxre false, where those who were 
true ! They congregate around him, and the car of life bears 
him on, attended by many frightful, many lorely shapes, to his 
destined end. He haa yet much to aaffer ; and» kamaa as he ia, 
much to enjoy. 



CHAPTEfi XXXVnL 

DIPBBSSIOir* 



One moment these were heard and seen ; another 
Past, and the two who stood beneath that nif 
£{M:h only beard, or saw, or felt the other. 

SaiLLar. 

The hour had now arrived whenBiohard took leave of Scotland. 
The king was humbled bv the neoesaity he felt himself under, of 
sending forth his friend and kinsman into the inhospitf^le 
world ; and be felt deep grief at^^parting with his lovely eoosin. 
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She grew pale, wlien for the last time she saw the friend of her 
Touth. But Eatherine lookec^ upon life in a mode very different 
m>m the nsnal one: the Inxones and dignitieB of the world 
never in her mind for a moment came in competition with her 
affections and her dnty ; she saw the plain path before her ; 
whatever her father's or her royal oonsin's idea had been ia 
fliv'mg her to the duke of York, she knew that» being his, her 
destiny upon earth was to share his fortunes, and soothe his 
sorrows. This constant looking on, giving herself up to, and 
deliijchting in one aim, one object, one occupation, elevated lier 
far above the common cares of existence. She left 

•* All meaner thing-s, 

The low ambition and the pzide ol lungs,*' 

-—to shroud herself in love ; to take on herself the hallowed 
state of one devoting herself to another's happiness. Cleopatra, 
basking in sunny pomp, borne, the wonder of the world, in her 
gilded bark, amidst all the aroma of the east, upon the gentlv- 
rippling Cydnua, felt neither the pride nor joy of Katherine, as, 
on the poor deck of their dark woather-beaten skiff, she felt 
pillowed by the dowuy spirit of love, fanned by its gentle breath. 

The duke of York was more depressed ; he thouijjht of how, 
since his miserable childhood, he had been the sport of Fortune 
and her scorn. He thought of the false, the cold, the perished: 
a dark wall seemed to rise around him ; a murky vault to close 
over him : success, glory, honour, the world's treasures, which 
he had been brought up to aspire to as his dearest aim, his right, 
were unattainable ; he was the defeated, the outcast; there was 
a clog in his way for ever ; a foul taint upon his name. Thus 
seated on the deck, his arm coiled round a rope, his head leaning 
on his arm, while the stars showered a dim silvery radiauee, ani 
the sparkling sea mocked their lustre with brighter fires ; while 
the breeze, that swelled his sail, and drove him merrily along, 
spent its cold breath on him ; he, painting all natural objects 
with the obscure colouring suggested by his then gloomy spirit, 
distorting the very scenery of heaven and vast ocean into 
symbols of his evil fate, gave himself up to the very luxury of 
woe, — meanwhile the shadow of a lovely form fell on him, soft 
fingers pressed the curls of his hair, and Katherine asked, ** Are 
the nights of Andalusia more glorious than this? " 

At the voice of the charmer the demon iled ; sky and sea cast 
off the dim veil his grief had woven, and creation was reston d 
its native beauty. Hitherto the halls of palaces, the gaiety of a 
court, the council-chamber, had been the scenes in which the 
prmcely pair had lived together ; linked to an engrossing state 
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of things, surrounded by their partisans, they had been friends, 
nay lovers, according to the love of the many. But solitary 
Nature is the true teniple of Lore, where he is not an adjunct, 
but an essence; and now she alone was around them, to ^11 
them with sublime awe, and the softest tenderness. In Biohard'a 
eyes, the kingdom of his inheritance dwindled into a mere 
speck ; the land of her nativity became but a name to Xatherine. 
It snfliced for their two full hearts that they were together 6n 
the dark wide sea ; the bright sky above, and calm upon the 
bosom of the deep* They could ill discern each other in the 
shadowy twilight ; a dream-like veil was cast over their features, 
as sleep curtains out the soul, so that we look on the beloved 
slnmberer, and sav» He is there, though the mystery of repose 
wraps me from him ; " so now darkness blinded and divided 
them : but hand clasped hand $ he felt that one existed who was 
his own, his faithful ; and she rejoiced in the accomplishment of 
the master*sentiment of her soul, the desire of self-devotion, 
telf-annihilation, for one who loved her. The passion that 
warmed their hearts had no fears, no tumult, no doubt One 
to the other they sufficed ; and, but that the trance is fleeting. 
Happiness, the lost child of the world, would have found here 
her home ; for when love, which is the necessity of affectionate 
hearts, and the sense of duty, which is the mystery and the law 
of our souls, blend into one feeling. Paradise has little to promise 
save immortality. 

For many days this state of forgetful ecstasy lasted. Plan- 
tagenet and Neville spoke of wars in England ; Lord Barry and 
Keating of their Irish schemes — ^the prince listened and replied ; 
but his soul was far away — Oh, that for ever they might sail 
thus on tlie pathless, shoreless sea ! — Nothing mean or trivial or 
ignoble could visit them ; no hate, no care, no fear — this might 
not 1)0, hut to have felt, to have lived thus for a few short day^*, 
suilices to separate mortal man from the groveling part of his 
nature — no disgrace, no despair can so bring him back to the 
low-minded world, as to destroy the sense of having once so 
existed. And Eichard, marked for misery and defeat, acknow- 
ledged that power which sentiment possesses to exalt us — to 
convince us that our minds, endowed with a soaring, restless 
aspiratioui can find no repose on earth except in love. 
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8IX0B Of WATBBFOBD. 



. Now for our Irisli wars I " 

SBABSriAES. 

Again the duke of York approached the rocky entrance of tiie 
Cove of Cork» again he passed through the narrow paMage^ 
which opening, displayed a lovely sheet of tranquil water, 
decked with islands. The arrival of his fleet in the harbour was 
hailed with joj. Old John 0*Water had returned to his civio 
labours, and had contrived to get himself ehpsen mayor for thia 
year, that he might be of greater aseistanee to the White Boee 
in his enterprise. 

As soon as the arrival of hit ships off the coast was known, 
O' Water despatched messengers] to the earl of Desmond, and 
busied himself to gi^e splendour to Biohard'a entrance into 
Cork. Tapestrj and gay-ecrfoured olka were hung firom tiie 
windows; the street was strewn with flowers— citizens and 
soldiers intofmized erowded to the landing-place. York's heart 
palpitated with ioy» It was not that thenoe he nrach hoped for 
aoceess to his adrentore, which required more than the enthu- 
siasm of ihe remote inhabitants of the south of Ireland to 
achieTe it: but Cork was a sort of home to him ; here he had- 
found safety when he landed, barely escaped from Tranmar'a 
maehinationB— here he first asBumedThis rightfol name aM title 
—here, a mere boy, ardent» credulous, and bold-^he had seen 
strangers adopt his. badge and arondi his cauae. Pivc years had 
elapsed sinoe then— the aodaim of a few kind Toiees, the display 
of aeal, could no longer influence bis hopes as tiien they nad 
done, but they gladd^ed his heart, and took from it that painful 
feeling'which we all too often experience — that we are east away 
on the inhospitable earth, useless and neglectod. 

^ He was glad also in the yery first spot of his claimed domi« 
nions whereon he set foot, to see the Lady Eatherine received 
witii the honours due to her rank. Her beauiy and affability 
won the hearts of all around, and O'Wator, with the tondernesa 
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that an old man is so apt to feel towards a young and lovely 
w oman, extended to her a paternal affection, the simplicity and 
^ai^rath of which touched her| thrown as she w as among strangers* 
"with gratitude. 

Lord Desmond arrived — he was struck by the improvement 
in York's manner, still ingenuous and open-hearted : he was 
more dignified, more conhdent in himself than before — the hus- 
band of Katherine also acquired consideration ; as an adven- 
turous boy, he might be used according to the commodity of the 
Lour — now he had place — station in the world, and Desmond 
paid him greater deference, almost unawares. 

But the carl was sorely disappointed; " Ecvcrcnd Father," 
said he to Keating, "what aid docs Scotland promise P Will 
they draw Tudor with his archers and harcjuehussiers, and well- 
liorsed knights, to the north, giving our Irish kern some chance 
of safe landing in the west F '* 

Peace is eo&cluded between Scotland and England," replied 
Keating. 

I)esm<md looked moody. "How thrives the White Eose 
over the water P How sped the duke, when he entered Mug* 
land? Some aid Bomewnere we must have, besides yonder 
knot of wanderers, and our own hungry, naked kerns.** 

By my fav I " replied Keating, eyery budding^ blossom on 
the ifose-bush was nipped, aa by a north-east wind. When 
Duke Eichard sowed his hopes there, like the dragon's teeth of 
Dau Cadmus, they turned into so many armed men to attack 
him." 

Sooth, good prior," said the earl, with a sharp laugh, ''we 
shall speed well thereby] would you a re-acting of the gleeful 
mime at Stowe f" ' 

Wherefore," said Keating, '' fix your thoughts on England? 
The dark sea rolls between us, and even the giants of old broke 
their causeway, which in the north 'tis said they built, ere it 
laid its long arm on the English shore. The name of Ireland 
reads as fair as England its sons are as brave and politic, able 
to defend, to rule wemselves : blot England from the world, and 
Ireland standa free and glorioosb sufficing to herself. This 
apringal, Taloroua though he bei, can never unset Tudor^s throne 
in London ; but he can do more for us by nis vevy impotence. 
He is the true lord of Ireland : we are liegemen in maintaining 
his right. Plant his banner, rally round it all men who wish well 
to their country ; drive out the good man Poynings ; crush the 
Butlers — aye, down with them ; and when Eichard is crowned 
Kinq^of Erin, and the Geraldines rule under him, our native land 
Yiiii &ty.ud biLL^ly, nor wai^t England fgr a cruich — or, r Lad^ 1 
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for a 8pear to enter her heart, while she leanetli on it ; so the wars 
of Yorlc and Lancaster may free us from the proud, imperious 
English ; and the Irish, like the Scotch, have a king and a state 

of their own." 

Desmond's eyes flashed for a moment, as Keating thus pre- 
sented before them the picture he most desired to behold } but 
they grew cold again. " The means, reverend prior, the arms^ 
the money, the soldiers t " 

" A bold stroke brings all: strike one blow, and Irelaiid is at 
oar feet. We most not tany ; now the Butlers and their party 
arc asleep in their security ; gather men together; march forwaid 
boldW ; strike at the highest, Dublin herself." 

" father;" replied the earl, " long before I were half way 
there, my litter would be abandoned even by its bearers, and we 
left alone among the bogs and monntains, to feed as we may, or 
die. If there be any sooth in yonr scheme, it can only prove 
good, inasmuch as we secure Connaught to ourselves, and turn 
this corner of tlie island into a kingdom ; but neither one WOTd, 
nor one blow, will gain Dublin. You are right so far,-HM>mething 
mnst be done, and speedily ; and, if it be well done, we may do 
more, till by the aid of the blessed St. Patrick and white-tootk'd 
Bridget 1 we tread upon the necks of the Bntlers." 

This one thing to be undertaken, after much consultation among 
the chieftains, was the siege of Waterford : it had been sum- 
moned to acknowledge DnkeBichard as its lord, and had refused: 
Keating was very averse to spending time before a fortified town* 
''On, on, bautez en aioant! " He reminded Lord Barry of his device, 
and strove to awaken ambition in him. The prior of Xilmainham 
bad spent all his life in Dublin, a chief member of the govern- 
ment, a seditions, factious but influential man : the capital to 
him was all that was worth having, while, to these lords of 
Munster, die smallest victory over their particular rivals, or the 
gaining a chief city in a district, which was their world, appeared 
more g lorious than entering London itself victoriously, if mean- 
while Waterford, or any one of the many towns of Ireland, held 
out against them. 

On the fifteenth of July, 1497, the duke of York, the earl of 
Desmond, and the other, many chief of many names, some 
Geraldines, all allied tp, or subject to them, as the O'Briens, tiie 
Boches, the Macarthys, the Barrys, and others, assembled at 
Youghall, a town subject to the earl of Desmond, and situated 
about midway between Cork and Waterford, at the mouth of the 
river Bladnvater. 

On the twenty«second of Jdy the army was in movement, 
and entered the county of Waterford; the cbi^A, at the 
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head of their respectiye followers, proceeded to fhe ahrine of 
St. Dedan at Ardmore, to make ilieir rows for the success of 
their expedition. The chtiroh at Ardmore, tiie round tower, 
the shrine, and healing-rock, were all objects of pecoliar sanctity. 
The countess of Desmond, and her jonng son, and the fair 
duchess of Tork,^ accompanied this procession from Youghall. 
After the celebration of mass, the illustrious throng congregated 
on the rocky eminence, on which the mysterious tower is ouilt, 
OTerlookins the little bay, where the calm waters broke gently on 
the pebbly oeach. It was a beauteous summer-day ; the noon-day 
heat was tempered by the sea breeze, and reliered by the 
regular plash of the billows, as they spent themselves on the 
shore. A kind of silence— such silence as there can be among^ 
a multitude, such a silence as is preserved when the winds sing 
among the pines — possessed the crowd: the^ stood in security, 
in peace, surrounded by such objects as excited piety and awe ; 
ana yet the hopes of the warrior, and, if such a word may be 
used, a warrior's fears, possessed them ; it was such a pause as 
the mountain-goat makes ere he commits himself to the pre- 
cipice. A moment afterwards all was in motion ; to the sound 
of warlike instruments the troops wound up the Ardmore moun- 
tains, looking down on the little fleet that stemmed its slow 
"way towards the harbour of Waterford. The ladies were left 
alone with few attendants. The youn*^ duchess gazed on that 
band of departini; warriors, whose sole standard was the spotk^ss 
rose ; they were soon lost in the foldings of tlie hills ; again 
they emerged ; her straining eye caught them. That little 
speck Upon the mountain-side contained the solo hope and joy 
of her life, exposed to danger for the sake of a little good ; for 
Katherine, accustomed to the sight of armies, and to the com- 
panionship of chiefs and rulers, detected at once the small chance 
there was, that the.^e men could bring to terms a strongly fortified 
city ; but resignation supplied the place of hope ; she believed 
that Kichard would be spared ; and, but for his own sake, she 
cared little whether a remote home in Ireland, or a palace in 
England received them. She looked again on the mountain 

f)ath ; no smallest moving object gave sign of life ; the sun- 
ight slept upon the heathy uplands ; the grey rocks stood in 
shadowy grandeur ; Kathenne sighed and turned again to the 
chapel, to offer still more fervent prayers, that on this beauteous 
earth, beneath this bright genial heaven, she might not be left 
desolate : whatever else her fortune, that Bichard might be hers. 

The army which the earl of Desmond led against Waterford, 
did not consist of more than two thousand men. With these he 
invested the western division of the city, liichardy with his 



peculiar troop, took liis position at the extremity of tliis line, 
nearest Passa<^o, close to jjumbard's Marsli, there to protect tlie 
disembarknient of troo])s from the fleet. 

Neither party failed in zeal or activity. The first days were 
actively employed in erecting works and bringing the cannon to 
play upon the town. On the third, in the very midst of their 
labours, while the earl in his litter was carried close under the 
walls among the pioneers, and Lord Barry in his eagerness 
seized a spiuie ana began to work, signals of attack were made 
from the town, and the troops poured out from the nearest gate. 
The adyanced guard were too few to contend with them ; they' 
were driven back on the entrenchments. The citizens were fuU 
of fury and iudignation j they rushed forward with loud crieSy 
and created a confusion, which Desmond and Lord Barry were 
not slow to encounter ; they brought^ a few regular troops to 
stand the assault ; a well pointed cannon from the town swept 
the thin lines ; they fell back ; a yell of victory was raised by the 
men of Waterford i it reached the outpost of Duke Eichard : 
he, with a score of men, five among them, with himself, being 
cavaliers armed at all points, were viewing a portion of the walls 
t])at seemed most open to assault; the roar of cannon and the 
clash of arms called him to more perilous occupation ; he 
galloped towards the scene of action; and, while still the 
faltering men of Desmond were ashamed to fly, yet dared not 
stand, he, with his little troop, attacked the enemy on their 
flank. The white steed, the nodding plume, the flashing sword 
of York were foremost in the fray ; JN^eville and Plantaganet 
were close behind ; these knights in their iron armour seemed 
to the half-disciplined Irish like invulnerable statues, machines 
to oflend, impregnable to offence; twenty such might have 
turned the fortunes of a more desperate day: their antagonists 
fell back. The knight of Kerry led on at this moment a re- 
inforcement of Geraldines, and a cannon, which hitherto had 
been rebel to the cannoneer's art, opened its fiery mouth with 
such loud injurious speech, that for many moments the dread 
liiie it traced remained a blank. iRichard saw the post of 
advantage, and endeavoured to throw himself between thp 
enemy and the city : he did not succeed ; bu^ on the contrary, 
was nearly cut on himself by a reinforcement of townsmen, aent 
to secure the retreat of their fellows. Those who saw him fight 
that da^ spoke of him as a wonder: the heart that had ani- 
mated him in Andalusia was awake ; as there he smote to death * 
the turbaned Moor, so now he dealt mortal blows on all 
around, fearless of the pressing throng and still increasing 
numbers, ^ While thus hurried away by martial enthusiasmi 
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the sound of a distant trumpet cauMit his ear, and the celio of 
fire-arms followed ; it came from the cast — his own post was 
attacked : now, when he wished to retreat, he first discerned 
how alone and how surrounded he was ; yet, lookinji; on his foes 
he saw, but for their numbers, how despicable they were ; to a 
knight^ what was this throng of half-armed burghers and naked 
kerns, who pell-mell aimed at him, every blow ineffectual P But 
again the loud bellow of distant cannon called him, and he 
turned to retreat — a cloud of missiles, rattled ajrainst him; his 
shield was struck through ; the bullets rebounded from his case 
of iron, while his sword felled an enemy at eyerj stroke ; and 
now» breaking; through the opposing rank on the other side, his 
friends joined him — the citizens recoiled. •* Old Reginald's 
tower," they averred, " would have bled sooner than these Sir 
Tristans — they were charmed men, and lead and good arrow- 
heads were softer than paper-pellets on their sides," The first 
movement of panic was enough ; before their leaders oould rally 
them again to the attack, the EngUsh knights were far, riding 
at full speed towards the eastern gate. 

Here Hichard's presence was enough to restore victory to his 
standard — flushed, panting, yet firm in his seat, his hand true 
and dangerous in its blows, there was sometliinn^ superhuman in 
his strength and courage, yet more fearful than his sharp sword. 
The excess of chivalrous ardour, the burning desire to mingle in 
the thickest fight, made danger happiness, and all the terrible 
ahows of war entrancing joys to Y<Nrk. When reproached for 
rashness by his cousin, his bright eye was brighter for a tear, as 
he cried, " Cousin, I must have some part of my inheritance : 
my kmgdom I shall never gain — glory — a deathless name — oh, 
must not these belong to him who possesses KathorineF The 
proud Scots, who looked askanee at my nuptials, shall avow at 
least that she wedded no craven-hearted loon." 

Witii the morrow eame a new task. Their little fleet had 
made its way up Waterford Harbour into the river Suir ; and 
the troops destined to join his were partly disembarked. To 
protect Ine landing, he and Neville rode across the marsli to the 
Btrand. On their return a fresh sight presented itself— t lie 
ponds of Eilbarry were filled, the besieged having raised a 
mound of earth to stop the course of the river which flows from 
Kilbarry into the Suir ; and the road back to their camp was 
completely cut off. There was no mode of getting round save 
by tiM road to Tlramore ; yet to the active mind of Bichard, it 
neemed that even this disaster might be turned into a benefit. 
He re-embarked the troops ; he himself went onboard the prin- 
cipal veaseli 1^ called to seefet eouncil Ae captaina:— the eon- 



elusion wns not immediately divulged, but some advcuture of 
peril was a^sui t'dlj piauned among them. 

The loQ«^ summer day went slowly down ; the hum of men 
from Waterford reached the ships ; the quay was thronged with 
soldiers : several vessels were anchored in the advance, and 
manned with troops ; but the English fleet, their anchors cast, 
their sails furled, seemed peacefully inclined. As night came 
on, the quay became a desert ; tlic ships were worked back to 
their former stations. It grew darker ; the city, with its old 
rough tower and spires, was mirrored indistinctly in the twilifih^ 
tide ; the walls grew dim and gigantic; the sound of fire-arms 
ceased ; the last roll of the drum died away ; the city slept, fear- 
less of its invaders. At this moment, the ebbing tide began to 
flow. Assisted by the rising waters, Richard and Neville ran a 
small boat under the cover of the opposite bank of the river, to 
observe what defences the quay might possess. The low tide it 
tliat hour was its best defence ; a watch-tower or two with ihft 
sentinelSf completed the guard of a part of the town, whose 
defence on that side w as neglected ; by midnight also the tide 
would have risen, but it was necessaiy to wait for the following 
night; for first he must communicMe with Desmond, that a 
night attack in the opposite direction might efifectually leave the 
water-side deserted* The Teasels meanwhile dropped down beknr 
Little Island, at once to get out of shot of Keginald'B Tower, 
which commands the harbour, and to remove from the citizeni 
any apprehensions they might entertain of attack. The winding 
of the river concealed them entirely from the town. 

The next day, a burning August day, dedined into a dewy 
night ; imperceptibly during the dark the vessels were nearer 
the city ; and while the warders of the city fancied that the 
troops on hoard the fleet were finding a circuitous path over 
land to Desmond's camp, the stars oi night twinkled throagli 
the 'shrouds upon decks crowded with men, arming themadres 
in busy silence. Suddenly it was reported to Sichard that a 
stranger caravel was among them; she was the only Tend 
with set sails, and these were enlarged by night» till m die 
neared, she seemed a giant, a living thing stuking between 
hearen and ihe element beneath. A sudden shiver eonynlaed 
the prince ; to his eye it was the likeness of that yesael whidi 
long ere this had tntTcrsed, he hoped in safety, the weaten 
sea, stemming its monntainons waves towards the beauteous 
Indian Isles. Had it been wrecked, and tiiis the mpettmt 
It was the illusion of a moment ; but it was necessary to aaeeg 
tain the nature and intentions of the stranger, who was now 
dose among them- Tcrk'sTeasd^at his eraunand, got alongside 
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of lier ; he leapt upon the deck, and saw at once him whom the 
dim niglit had concealed before, Hernan de Faro upon the deck. 

A thousand emotions — wonder, fear, delight — rushed into the 
youth's heart ; while the mariner, yet more weather-beaten, thin 
to emaciation, but still erect, still breathing the same spirit of 
fortitude and kindliness, grasped his hand, and blessed the 
Tirgin for the meeting. The questions, the anxiety of Kicliard, 
could not be uttered in this hour of action ; he only said, " You 
^ill join us, and we will be doublj atroBg or mu^t jou remain 
to guard your daughter ? " 

** I come from her — she is not with me — more of this anon." 

!Rapidly he asked and obtained information of the meditated 
attack ; in part he disapprOYed, and, with all the 8a|cacitj of a 
Tetem in such enterprises, suggested alterations. "Sow every 
"boat was lowered with silent expedition, each received its freight 
of troopSt and was rowed with the tide up the Suir. One sluiF 
cjontained York and the Moor. The prince, in the anticipation 
of the hazardous contest, looked serious ; while every feature of 
Se Faro's iauce was bright, his animated* glad smile, his flashing 
eyes— *aU spoke the exhikration of one engaged in his elected 
pleasure. Eichard had never seen him thus l^fore : usually he 
anpeared kind* almost deferential ; yet, except when he talked 
ot the sea, heavy and silent, and speaking of that in a subdued 
tone* He now stood the picturie of a veteran hero, self-possessed 
and calm, but for the joyousness that the very feeling of his 
sword's weight, as his ngnt hand grasped the hilt, imparted^to 
liis warlike spirit. 

Had an angel, on poised wings of heavenly grain, hovered 
over the city of Waterfoord, gazmg on its §tar«)K>inting spores, 
the reflecting waters of the[[Sair, the tranquil hills and woods 
tiiat gathered round the river, he would have believed such quiet 
inviolate, and blessed .the sleep that hushed the miserable pas- 
aions of humanity to repose. Anon there came the splash of 
waters, the shout of men, the sentinels* starUed cry, the sudden 
rush of the guard, the clash of swords, the seream, the low 
groan, the protracted howl, and the fierce bark of the watch-dog 
joining in. The celestial angel has soared to heaven, scared ; 
and yet h<mour,fa[iagnanimity, devotion, filled the hearts of those 
who thus turnea to hell a seeming paradise. Led by Bichard 
and De Faro, while a narty was left behind to insure retreat, 
another rushed forwara right through the town, to throw oi|eii 
the western gate, and admit Desmond, before the terrified citi* 
zens had exchanged their nightcaps for helmets ; in vain : 
already the market-place was filled with soldiers ready for the 
tiicounter; guided by u aalive, thej endeavoured to^find a 
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way through the bye-streets ; they lost themselres ; they got 
cntanfrled in narrow alleys ; the awakened citizens cast upoa 
their heads tiles, blocks of wood,— all they could lay handfl 
upon. To get back to the square was their only saivatioa; 
although the storm and yell that rose behind, assured 
them that Desmond had commenced the attack. With dimin- 
ished numbers York regained the market-place; here he was 
. furiously attacked ; the crowd still increased, until the knot of 
assailants mi^ht have been crushed, it seemed, by mere num- 
bers ; day, bright day, with its golden clouds and swift*paein^ 
sun, dawned upon tne scene. In one of those pauses which 
sometimes occur in the most chaotic roar, a trumpet was heard, 
sounding as it seemed Desmond's retreat from the walls. 
Bichard felt that he was deserted, that all hope was over ; and 
to secure the retreat of his men was a work of sufficient diffi- 
culty. Foot to foot the young hero and the veteran mariner 
fought ; one by the quickness of his blows, the other by hk 
tower-like strength, keeping back the enemy ; while retreating 
slowly, their faces to the foe, thejr called on their men to make 
good their escape. They reachecl the quay — tliey saw the wide 
river, their refuge ; their vessels near at hand, the boats hover- 
ing close, their safety was in sight, and yet hope of safety died 
in their hearts, so many and so fierce were those who pressed on 

'them. Bichard was wounded, weary, faint ; De Faro alone— 
iReginald's^old tower, which, dark and scathless, frowned on 
them, seemed his t^pe. They were at the water's edge, and the 
high tide kissed witn its waves the very footway of the quay : 
** Courage, my lord, — a few more blows and we are safe : the 
mariner spoke thus, for he saw ilUchard totter ; and his arm, 
raised feebly, fell again without a stroke. At that moment, a 
flame, and then a bellowing roar, announced that the tardy can- 
noneer had at last opened his batterjr on the fleet, from the 
tower. One glance De Faro cast on his caravel ; the bolt had 
struck and damaged one of the vessels, but the Adalid' escaped, 
" Courage, my lord I " again he shouted ; and at that moment a 
blow was struck at Bichard which felled him ; he lay stretched 
at De Faro's feet. Ere it could be repeated, the head of the 
assailant was cleft by a Moorish scimitar. With furious streng^, 
De Faro then hurled his weapon among the soldiers ; the unex- 
pected act made them recoil ; he lifted up the insensible form of 
xtichard with the power of an elephant ; he cast him into the 
Hear waves, and leapt in after : raising him with one hand, he 
cut the waters with the other, and swam thus towards his vessel, 
pursued by a rain of missiles ; one arrow glanced on Richard's 

- unstrung helmet, another fixed itself in the joint at the neck ; 
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Lilt Dc Faro was unhurt. He passed, swimming thus, the near- 
est vessels : the sailors crowded to the sides, imploring hira to 
enter: as if it had been schoolboy's sport, he refused, till he 
reached the Adalid, till his own men raised Eichard, revived 
now, but feeble, to her worn deck : and lie, on board lier well- 
known planks, felt superior to every sovereign in the world. 



CHAPTER XL. 

AH £SCAF£. 



Faic-weU, Erin ! farewell all 
Who live to weep our fall 1 

MOORB. 

On the height of the tower of Ardmore, tlie White Hose of 
young Richard kept her vigils, and looked across the calm sea, 
and along the passes of the mountains of Drum, in anxious 
expectation of the e^ent of the expedition. Sad forebodings 
oppressed her ; the sentiment that mastered every other, was 
that her lord should require her presence, her assistance, while . 
she was far. He had promised to send A POSt each day ; when 
these failed, her heart sank within her. The only change that 
oceurred, was when she saw the Adalid proceed slowly in the 
calm towards Waterford. 

One sunny mom she from her watch-tower perceived 
aeyeral straggling groups descending the mountains. She. 
strained her eyes : no banners waved ; no martial music spoke 
of victory. That was secondary in her eves; it was for 
Sichard's safety that she was solicitous ; yet she would not» did 
not fear ; for there is an instinctive sense in human nature which, 
in time of doubt, sallies forth from the ark of refuge, and 
brinffs back tidings of peace or sorrow to the expectant on the 
peri&us flood; a propnetic spirit which, when it despairs^ 
woe the while ! — ^the omen proves not fklse. The Lady Kathe- 
rine watched anxiously but not in despair. At length heavy 
footsteps ascended the tower-stairs ; and to answer tbe beat- 
ings of her heart, Edmund Plantagenet and the mayor of 
OoA presented themselves ; they eagerly asked, " Is he not 
here P 
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" !N'ay, he has not fled?" she replied, v^hile for tlie first 
time slie grew pale. 

*' Weiirh our words aa mere air," said O'Water: ** for we 
Icnow iiutliinfj^, p< nUe dame, but that I must to Cork, to bar 
out tlie men of A\ aterford. His highness left us for the fleet ; 
and tlie filling up of those cursed ponds of Kilbarry — ill luck to 
tliem ! — cut off his return. Last nij^ht — Saint Patrick knows the 
deeds of the last ni^ht ! — weary fi-om our labour the day before, 
we wore all too cart'l(»ssly asleep, when our camp was assaulted. 
Earl Maurice had ridden to Lismore to hasten his cousin, the 
Xnight of the Valley. There was some report of an attack 
upon the town from the ships. Havoc was the cry that roused 
the welkin from east to west. The sum I know not, save that 
we are runaways — the siejje of Waterford is raised." 

** What skiiOT is that?" interrupted the duchess. Round 
tlie point of Minehead first peeped the bowsprit, then the prow; 
and last the complete form of a vessel in full sail, yet scarcely 
touched by the wind, weathered the promontory. " Haste we, 
my friends," she continued ; " the duke may be on board; at 
least we shall have intellip^ence." 

" I know that craft full well," said O'Water ; ** her captain is 
a converted Moorish p^ii^an." 

The White Kose waves irom her mast-top, " cried itatherme; 
" oh, he is there ! " 

Holy angels ! " exclaimed Edmund ; it is ihe Adaiidl I 
will on board on the instant." 

Already the duchess w^as descending -the steep narrow stairs ; 
the vdlan^ers of Ardmore, with many of the soldiers who had 
lied from Waterford, were on the shingles, watching the cara- 
vel, now full in sijrht, yet fearful to venture too near ike 
shelving shore. " They are bound for Cork," cried a man. 
. ** Ob, not till I first speak to them," said Katherine; " the 
day is fair, the sea calm, put off a boat Ah, mycousm Ed- 
mund, take me with thee." 

Plantagenet had already ^ot a boat from its moorings. 
O'Water was beside the princess to beseech vainly that she 
would be patient; and poor Astley, who had been left in 
special attendance on her, waited near with blanched cheeks. 
Accompanied by these dear or humble friends, the White Eose 
was borne with the speed of ten oars towards the Adalid. On 
the deck, half reclining on a rude bed, very pale, yel with 
lively, wakeful eyes, lay the nrince of England* In a moment 
Xatherine was assisted on noard. There was no death for 
jRichard ; she was there, life of his life ; so young, so beautifol, 
and'true; the celestial goodness that beamed in her eyes, and 
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dimpled her oherub countenance, was not like that of aa i&Iia- 
tant of this sad planet ; except thai spirits of beauty^ and love 
ever and anon io animate the frames of the earth*hom; so ibat 
Tre behold in the aspects of our feUow-beingrs glances and smiles 
bright as those of an^ela. Pe Faro liimsalf looked with admi- 
ration on the bending form of tiiis lovely one, till aoeoated by 
Edmund, whose first qnestiM was, ^ Don Hernan here— where 
then is " 

Mj beloved Monina yon would ask for," said De Faro ; 
" she, who to please her Tagrant father would have crossed the 
wild Atlantic to visit the savage Western Isles. Poor child, 
even at the threshold of this adventure we nearly wrecked. 
She is now in r.ngland; she sent me here — to tell of rebel- 
lion against £.ing Henry ; to invite Duke Siohard to his 
kinsjdom.** 

Thus they were oeeapied on the sonny deck ; the sea was 
calm, the keel almost stationary in the water ; they ^yere bound 
for Cork ; Plantagenefc and the mayor gathered eagerly fromDe 
Faio the history of the combat, l^hey learned that it had been 
expected that Desmond would have assaulted from land, while 
York invaded the city from the rrrer; but the fellow sent with 
Tlichard's missive had been taken, the city put on her guard. 
Nothing but the desire of the citusens to do too mueh, and his 
own desperate yalour, had saved Siehard ; they resolved at 
onee to reeeive and destroy him« . and to sally unawares on the 
earl's camp: they hoped to make prisoners of all the chiefs. 
They failed in this, but succeeded in raisinn^ the sieg9 of their 

Towarda evening a kmd«breefle sprung up, and two othera of 
York's Yesaels hove in aight^ and passed them quickly ; for the 
Adalid was much disabled, and made slow way. Soon in pur- 
suit appeared a ship and two corvettes^ which O'Water recog- 
nised as belonging to WaterfiNrd. The corvettea proceeded on 
their way; but the larger vessel spied out the Adalid, and, 
being now in advance of her, hoYe to, with the manifest resolve 
of attacking her on her watery way towards Cork. Be Faro, 
with his keen, eyea fixed on the enemy's movements^ stood on the 
forecastle in silence ; wlubPbntageuet and Q* Water eagerly de- 
manded arsas, and exhorted the saUors to a most vain resistance. 
From the vessel of the foe the Moorish mariner east his e^es 
upwwds ; the wind was shifting to the west. With a loud Toice 
he shouted to his crew to man the yards ; then, seiaing the 
rudder, gave the swiffc orders that made the oaravel go about. 
SaaBng near the wind, her cauTasa had flapped lazily, now it 
fiUed ; the keel feh the impulse, aud dashed merrily along, 
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bonndiu<; forward like a courser in the race ; the ship, which 
had furled its sails in expectation of the combat, was in an 
instant left far behind ; the other Tessels from Waterford were 
still further to the west, towards Cork. 

All these xnanoeuTres were mysteries to the landsmen: thej 
gladly hailed the distance placed between tiiem and a superior 
enemy ; but as with a freshening gale the Adalid still held her 
swift course towards the east, and the land began to sink on the 
horizon, O'Water asked with some eagerness whither they were , 
bound. 

To safety/' Be Faro replied, laconically. 
" An idle answer,*' said Edmund ; '* we must judge where our 
safety lies P •* 

** I have ever found best safety on the wide ocean sea," cried 
the mariner, looking round proudly on bis beloved element. 
" Your safeties and your lords are, methinks, English born ; 
if this wind hold, on the third morning we shall see the coast of 
Cornwall." 

The mayor was aghast, exclaiming-—** Cornwall ! England ! 
we are betrayed ? " 

De Faro loi^ked on liim with contempt : — " I do not commaiid 
here," he continued, " I obey the prince of Enc^]and ; let him 
decide. Shall we engage superior force ; be boarded ; taken by 
the enemy : or land, be wrecked, perchance, upon this savage 
coast ; alive with vengreful kerns — defeated men anionnr a victo- 
rious anfjry people? Or g^o where we are called by your leader's 
cause, where thousands of men are up in arms to receive you 
like brothers, to fight for you, with you ; where England, the 
long-desired kingdom, makes you welcome to her green, sunny 
shores ? Ask ye your prince this question ; let his word be 
law." 

This statement, upheld by York, brought couTiction to the 
minds of Plantagenet and O'Water. The latter was aware of 
the risk he ran from the awakened rengeance of Henry, to 
pursue his having fostered rebellion in the city of which he was , 
magistrate ; and a moment's reflection showed him that there 
was no security for him, except in flight from Ireland. Mean- 
while the wind, increasing in its strength, and right astern, 
carried them over the foaming waters. The early dawn showed 
them far at sea : they had outrun or baffled their pursuers ; 
and though, now and then, with anxious thought, they reflected 
on the comrades left behind, on the poor equipage, and 
diminished numbers with which they were about to land in 
England, still there was something so miraculous in their 
escape, 80 unforeseen in the destiny that cut them oS, and 
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carried tliem, a remnant merely of the war, away from its 
dangers, that they felt as if thej were under the immediate 
direction of a rulm^ Providence, and so resij^ned themselves ; 
greedily drinking in the while the highly coloured picture De 
Faro painted of the Yorkist army which awaited them in 
Cornwall. 

Again upon the sea — again impelled by winds and wares to 
new scenes — new hopes, t<^sed here and there by !Fortune» it was 
Siohard's fate to see one frustrated expectation give place to 
another, wliich, in its turn, faded and died. This constant 
succession of projects kept alive within him that sanguine spirit 
which never conld be vanquished. Eagerly he passed from one 
idea to another, and almost welcomed the last disaster, which 
appeared but to pioneer the way to futnre success. During this 
Yoyafrcy weak as his wonnds had made him, he talked of 
England as his own — the dearer because he most spend his 
blood to win it. Circumstances had an exactly contrary effect 
upon Katherine. The continual change of schemes oonvinced 
her of the futility of all. She felt that, if the first appearance 
of llie dnke of York, acknowledged and upheld by Tarious 
sovereigns and dear high-born relatives, had not animated the 
party of the White Hose in his favour, it was not now, after 
many defeats and humiliations on his side, and after triumphs 
and arrogant assumptions on that of his enemy, that brilliant 
success could be expected. This conviction must soon become 
general among the Yorlcists, Bichard would learn the sad lesson, 
but she was there to deprive it of its stiug ; to prove to him, 
that tranquillity and Catherine were of more worth than 
stniggles, even if they proved successful, for vain newer. 

It was strange that a girl of royal birth, brea in a palace, 
accustomed to a queen-like sovereignty over her fathers nu- 
merous vassab in the Highlands, should aim at restricting the 
ambitious York to mere privacy ; while Monina, the humble 
daughter of a Moorish mariner, would have felt honour, repu- 
tation, all that is dear to man, at stake, if her friend had 
dreamed of renouncing his claims to the English crown. His 
cause was her life ; his royalty the main spring of all her 
actions and thou<^hts. She had sacrificed love to it — she 
taught her woniaa's soul to rejoice in his marriage with 
another, because his utiion with a princess was pled*i;e to the 
world of liis truth. Perhaps, h;ul the time ever come when he 
renounced his strui,^<rlcs, she li;id felt with a pang that his lowly 
fortunes nii;;lit not incoii«rruously be shared by her, and self 
had mingled in the religion of her heart, which was virtuous 
devotion to him; but as it was, the idea never presented itself. 
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H« must win or die. Did he win, her happineiB would result 
fnm the oontemplatioii of his glory { were he io die^ the young 
hero'i grave would not be watered by her teave : she bdievea 
that in that hour her life would cease. 

The Ladr Katherine eaw ayain mask in all the oonunon-plaee 
pomp of palaces ; she perceived that power failed most when its 
end was good ; she saw tiiat in accomplishing its purpose in &e 
cottage, or in halls of state, felicity resulted from the afieetions 
only. It was but being an actor in different scenes, to be a 
potentate or a peasant ; tbe outward garb is not the livery of 
tlie mind : the refinement of taste which miables us to gather 
pleasure from simple objects ; the warmth of heart which neces- 
sitates the exercise of our affections, but which is content when 
they are satisiied ; these, to her mind, were the only, but they 
were the complete ingredients of happiness ; and it was rarer 
to find and more diilicult to retain them, amonf^ false-hearted, 
ambitious courtiers, and the luxury of palaces, than among 
Bimple-minded peasantry and a plain natural style of living. 
There was some romance in this idea ; Katherine felt that there 
was, and subdued herself not to lay too much store by any 
change or guise of outward eircumsiauce. She taught herself 
to feel and know, that in the tumult of camps and war, in the 
anxieties of her present vagrant life, on the throne which she 
might possess, or in the prison she might share, by devoting 
herself to the happiness of him to whom she was united, 
whose heroism, goodness and love merited all her affection, 
she was performing the part assigned to her on earth, and 
securing a portion of happiness, far beyond the common lot of 
those whose colder, harder natures require something beyond 
sympathy to constitute their misnamed felicity. 
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From Ireland th\is comes York to claim his rigrht. 

If I am uot a&liaiued oi my soldiers, I am a boiu>ed gurnet. 

On the deck of the sea-worn Adalid» watching the renovated 
strength, and attendincr on the atill remaining weakness of her 
lord, the soft heart of the princess possessed to fahiess all its 
desires ; while Momna, among the wild rude Goraish rebels, 
exerted herself to ins{>ire zeal for his cause, and to increase the 
number of his partisans, winuing them bj her thrilling 
eloquence, ruling them by her beauty and enthusiasm. She had 
found the whole population ready to second him ; but fitting ^ 
leaders, noble and influential men, were absolutely wanting. 
8he sent her father to urge Bichard to this new attempt, and 
when he should appear, attended, as she fondly hoped, by a 
train of hio;h-bom Lrish lords, of gallant Scotch cavaliers, and 
devoted English warriors ; he would be able to give a martial 
form to the roat of Cornish insurgents, to discipline their wild, 
untamed ralour, to attract others by name and rank, and Tudor 
at last must grow pale upon his tfirone. With eagerness she 
awaited the fleet that was to bring the chosen band of heroes i 
when, after a long and calm royage, on the tiiird of September, * 
the Adalid ran into White Sand Bay, on the western coast of 
Cornwall, and Flantagenet, at Sichara's command, disembariced 
and proceeded f<xrthwith to Bodmin. 

It was strange that the chief partisan of the White Bose 
should, on hb inyasion of the island, flnd a Spanish gurl the mam. 
source of information— &e chief mover of the rebellion hj 
which he was to proflt. Yet Pkntagenet almost fowot hu 
mortal stiu^<rie for a kingdom, in the antmipation orseeing 
Monina. Plantagenet, prouder, more ambitioua for his cousin 
than Kichard for himself — Plantogenet, who had but one object, 
to be the guardian, supporter, defender of York, now wandered 
ill tkouglil far buck tkiough many years to their Spanish home ; 
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to bis tenderness for the sweet child of Madeline; to the 
development of the beauty and virtues of the lovely Moor. 
Thrown apart by their several destinies, he had scarcely seen 
her since then ; and now, in place of the dark, laughing-eyed 
girl, he beheld a woman, bright with intelligence and sensibility ; 
whose brow wore somewhat the sad trace of sulTering, ^n Iicso 
cheek was a little sunk, but in whose eyes there was a soul, in 
whose smile an enchantment not to be resisted. She was all 
life, vivacity, and yet softness : all passion, yet yielding- and 
docile. Her purpose was steady, stubborn ; but the mode of 
its attainment, her conduct, she easily permitted to be guided. 
!Edmund scarcely recognized her, but she instantly knew him ; 
her elder brother, her kind but serious guardian, whom she 
Lad loved with awe, as the wisest and best of men. Now he 
bore a dearer name, as the unfailing friend of him she loved. 
To both their hearts this meeting m as an unexpected joy. 
Monina had thought too much of Eichard to remember his 
cousin. lie had half forgotten his own sensations; or, at 
least, was quite unprepared for the power and efi'ect of her 
surpassing beauty. 

After the first overflowing of affection, Monina eagerly 
detailed the forces raised, and dwelt on the spirit and courage 
of the insurgents. They are poor fellows," she said, "but 
true ; burning witli z.eal to riglit themselves, and to avenge 
their losses at Blackheath. They are gathered together by 
thousands. They want uierely leaders, discipline, arms, money, 
ammunition, and a few regular troops to show them the way: 
these, of course, you bring." 

** Alas ! no," said Edmund, " we bring merely ourselves." 

"Could Ireland, then, furnish no warlike stores?" con- 
tinued the zealous girl. "But this can be remedied, doubtless. 
Yourself, your leader. Lord Desmond, Lord Barry, the gallant 
•Neville; tell me who else — who from Biu'gundy — what Irish, 
what Scottish knighls ? " 

The last word was i^iud with difficulty : it made a pause in her 
rapid utterance; while Edmund, aghast, replied, "Indeed! 
none ot" all these, or very few : in a word, wo have fled from 
Waterford in the Adalid. His highness and myself are the 
Eole English knights. The good old mayor of Cork must 
represent all Ireland, gentle and sim])le, to your eyes — our fair 
duchess, Scotland : her attendants will foiJuw in due time, but 
these are but needy servitors." Monina laughed. "We came 
to seek, not bring aid," continued Plantagenet, gravely. 

" Do not be angry," replied Monina. "There is more bitter- 
ness and sorrow iu mj iapgh^^thaaiuj methiuks, a widow's tears. 
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My dear friend, God send we are not utterly lost. Yet his 
highness and yourself may work wonders. Only report truly 
our state, that the duke be not too dissatisfied with our appear- 
ance. Tell him Lord Audley headed a worse organized troop : 
tell him that Master Heron, the mercer, has no silken soul — that 
Master Skelton, the tailor^ disdains a smaller needle than a 
cloth-yard shaft." 

•* And is it to head men lite these we have been drawn from 
our Irish friends P" cried Edmund ; " better return. Alas ! our 
path is besieji^cd ; the very sea is subject to our enemy j in the 
wide world the king of England has no refuge.** 

** That he is king of England," said Monina, **let not him, 
let none of us forget. The very name is powerful : let him, 
on his native shores, assume it. Surely, if their liege king 
stand singly in the land of his forefathers, at his sacred name 
thousands will congregate. He has dared too little, wlien ho 
liad power: at the worst, even now, let him dare ali, and 
triumph." 

Her bold, impetuous language had its effects on Edmund; it 
echoed his own master passion, which ever cried aloud, *' He is 
a king ! and, once give himself that sacred name, submission 
and allegiance from his subjects must follow." Buoyed up by 
these thoughts, his report on board the Adadid was free from 
those ikumuiating details, which, even if he had wishedi he 
would have found no Toice to communicate to his royal cousin. 

Monina's task of imparting to her friends the destitute con- 
dition in which their sovereign arrived, was eren easier. " He 
is come among tall men," said the pompous Heron, "who 
can uphold him for the better king, even to the satin of his 
doublet." 

And fight for him, even to the rending of our own,*' cried 
Skelton. 

'* And die for him, as he must too, when ail's done," said 
Trereife. *' A soldier's death is better than a dastard's life." 

** We will haye our men in goodly array," said Heron. 
Master Skelton, are the doublets cut from that piece of 
sad-colour^ yelret, last of my wares, slashed with white, as I 
directed P'* 

Slash me no doublets but with a Spanish rapier," squeaked 
Skelton, '^Hare I not cast away the shears? Yet, look you 
now, good lack ! I lie. Here in my pouch be a sharp pair, to 
dip Master Walter of Homedc's ears— if, by the help of the 
saints, we can lay him as flat on the field as his own grey suit 
was on my board when a shaping ; by the same token that he 
never paid for it." 
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**Ia good hiautf 8Ir Taylor/' gud Moniu: ''bat the talk 
now », now dnly to TemT$ his grace, howindaee him to aeoept 
your aid.'* 

Ay, by Saint Dunttan !/' med IWeife, ''he has raffled in 
France] and Burgundy, my maaters, and will look on you as 

clowns and base-born burghers ; but no man has more to ^ive 
than his life, and if he waste that heartily, time was, and time 
may be, when villains trod on the necks of knights, as the ghost 
of Charles of Burgundy could tell us. Courage is the begimimg 
ajul end of a soldier's catechism." 

Such were the chiefs Monina found desirous, and in their own 
conceit capable, of placing England's diadem on Duke llichard's 
head. Heron, the bankrupt mercer, \N ho fancied himself the 
base-born oflfspring of the late earl of Devonshire, and whose 
first deed of arms would find him Heron no more, but Sir John 
Courtney; Skelton, a luckless wight, whose shears ever went 
astray (the true cause why Walter of Hornbeck paid not for his 
misshapen suit), and who, therefore, believed himself born for 
greater things; and Trereife, the younger prodigal son of a 
rural Franklin, who, east oil' and disinherited, had served in the 
wars in Flanders, gaining in that country no small reverence for 
the good Duchess Margaret, and ready therefore to right iier 
nephew ; besides, like a true hero, he abhorred this silken time 
of peace, and hoped to gather spoil, if not laurels, in the 
meditated insurrection. 

The noble passengers disembarked from thcAdadid. "Wel- 
come to England, sweet Kate ! welcome to the country of 
which thou art queen," said York ; " and even if her reception 
be cold or rough, love her for my sake, for she is my mother." 

*' A stepmother I will not call her, dear my lord," replied the 
princess, ** but the maternal embrace is strangely wanting on 
these deserted sands : the narrow deck of yonder caravel* were, 
methinks, a kindUer home : may we go on and prosper ; but, if 
we fail, my kwd will pardon me, if I welcome the day when I 
embark again on board the Adadid ; to find, when the Wide 
earth prom fake» aafety and happiness on the ficee waTM of 
ocean.'^ 
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Skki.ton. 'Tis but uroing: to sea, and, leapinp: a^^horc, cut lea or twelve thoii- 
saiul uiiuccessary throau, tire seveu or eight towus, take hall a dozen cities, get 
into the market-place, crown liim Richard the Fourth, and the boshiesa is 
flnSaiicd. 

, FOEO. 

Am I not khig > 
Awake, thou coward majesty ! thou slcepcst. 
Is not the kiug'd name lortjr thousand names ? 

Shaksmarb. 

These doughty leadcrB drew out their followers in a plain just 
without Bodmin. There were about two hundred men decently 
clad from the remnants of the mercer's wares, tolerably well 
armed and disciplined by Trereife ; this troop obtained the 
distinction of bemg selected as Kin^ Eichard's body-^uard. 
Skelton was their captain, a rare commander, whose rt al merit 
was that he felt happiest when stuck close as a burr to Trereife ; 
for at heart he was an arrant coward, thou<;(h a loud braj^^art, 
and talked of slayini^ his thousands, while the very woundiui; of 
liis doublet had made him wince. 

Ileron was brave in his way ; a true Comishman, he could 
wrestle and cast his antagonist with the 8tren<2;th of a lion ; ho 
loved better, it is true, to trust to his arm than to his sword, 
which, in spite of liis strength, Trereife always made fly from 
his hand in their fencing lessons ; not the less did he consider 
himself a gallant knight, and had cut up many a yard of crimson 
cramoisy to make a rich suit for himself, lie wore ^lonina's 
glove in liis cap and large yellow roses irt liis knees ; he called 
himself generalissimo, and marshalled under kim full three 
thouAand xuen^ who in truth h^id 

Neyer set a squadron in t^e field 
Kor the division of a batOe knew 
More tlian a spinster $ 

but they were sturdy discouteutcd apiritSj who valued life at its 
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worth, which was even nothing to them, who had laboured with 
all their hearts, till labour was of no avail, and who then left the 
mine and the furrow to carry their loud complaints to the foot 
of ilenrj's throne — they were better pleased with the prospect 
of overthrowinar it. 

" J^ow, my masters, make yourselves heard," cried Heron, as 
he shuilled down a little eminence on a sliort-leg£^ed Welsh 
pony, the only steed he found he could back in safety. ** His 
^race is within ear-shot, so you be loud. Long life to Kin<T 
llichard I — down with the taxes — Saint Michael aad Cornwall 
for ever ! ** 

The din was prolonged, ended, began, went on, as the prince 
arrived at the summit of the hill with his little train — fair 
Katheiinc was at his side — Plantaganet, O' Water, De Faro, 
with some dozen soldiers who fled from Waterford ; sure never 
invader came so ill ec[uipped. On the hill-top the illustrious 
wanderers paused. Kichard hastil}'- scanned the rough-suited 
multitude — then, turning to Plantajjenet, "Cousin,** he said, 
''you told me that the insurgent army would be drawn out for 
fhy view ; is it not strange that yonder rabble should hide it 
from us ? As far as my eye can reach, I see no martial dis- 
cipline, no banners, no lordly crest; fie on those drums! they 
have no touch of military concord. What makes our army so 
slack of duty, cousin ?" 

Though no fault of his, Edmund blushed deeply in very 
shame — the approach of Heron, 8kelton, Trereife, and three or 
four other principal rebels, cut off his reply. It had been 
agreed that Skclton, who had a gift of eloquence, should speak, 
and many words he used to welcome his liege. " We will have 
every man with a red rose in his cap, in a 4^ag chain, please 
your grace, and give a sound lesson to the saucy burghers of 
Exeter withal. Not a knight shall live in the land, but of your 
majesty's dubbing. AVe have but to put to rout King Henry's 
army, to hang the false loon for a traitor, and to set fire to 
London and the Parliament. Such nobles as please to doff 
their silken cloaks, and don miners' jackets, may work, the rest 
shall hang. Their mere wardrobes, bless the day ! will find us 
and your grace in cloth of gold, embroidery, and other rich 
garniture to the end of our lives.** 

We thank your zeal, my worthy master," said Bicliard, 
courteously ; *' if our good troops do lialf your Baying, Xing 
Henry must look to it.'* 

** Are those men to be ^Yorse tl>an their word?" cried Skelton. 
"There is not one among us but has the arms of ten. We 

are of a race of giants, please jour m^esty, and could knock 
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the "vralls of Exeter down with our fists. Please you to enter 
Bodmin, whose very stooes will cry for Kiiitj Eichard louder 
than King Hal's cannon ; — to-morrow, God willing, we are for 

the wars. 

The royal party passed on — the dark ferocity or sturdy 
obstinacy painted on the faces of the ill-armed rout, struck 
Richard as he passed — he became meditative, while Edmund, 
shamed and angry, his cheeks burning?, his eyes on the ground, 
listened in indignant silence to Master Skelton, who fastened on 
him with such talk, that whether a soldier spoke of killiuj]^ 
doublets, or a tailor prattled of fashioning a field of slaughter, 
was a riddle ill to be devised. At length they passed the gates 
of Bodmin ; and here was a louder cry of welcome from the 
shrill voices of women, who held up their thin hands and half- 
starved children, crying for vengeance on Tudor, blessing the 
swoot faces of Eichard and his lovely wife. York's eyes flashed 
again with their wonted fires ; his creative spirit had found 
materials here to work some project, all poor and rade as they 
might seem. 

They entered the town-hall j when, by some sudden revulsion 
in the tide of the crowd, every Comishman fell back, closed the 
doors, and left the wanderers alone. Something was forgotten 
surely ; for Heron had paced pompously up to Aichard, when 
suddenly he turned on his heel, crymg, '* A word, my masters ! " 
and all were gone. The Lady Kal^erine had marked their 
backing and hurrying with becoming grayity; but, when the 
door was fairly shut, she could restrain no longer a heart-felt 
laugh. Eichard joined in her ihirth, while Plantagenet strode 
through the hall angrily ; muttering, " an army, a rout of 
shirtless beggars ; is wis England's reception for her king P ** 

It were fine mumming," said £ichard, under a hedge with 
the green sward for a stage." 

**By our Lady, this passes patience ! " reiterated Edmund; 
** where are the gentlemen of England P Where the sons of 
those who fell for York P Are we to oppose these half-naked 
knaves to the chivalrr of Heniy P " 

** It would seem that such is expected," replied the prince ; 
and, yerily, cousin, we might do worse. I pray you, treat the 
honest rogues well ; better may come of it % Keep we our secret^ 
and hare we not an army P " 

'Mj lord ! " cried Plantai^enet, in wonder. 
Patience, dear friend," said York ; " I hare not been appren* 
tiee to adversity so many long years, without becoming an adept 
in my calling. I say, I have an army ; bold, though poor^ 
ragged truly, but exceeding fidthfuL Metbinln it weie more 
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glorioua to pnt^Tudor down with snoh smaU means, tlum io 
meet him in equal terms, like a Tulffar eonqueior. I do beseech 
yoo, Edmund, put a good face on it; speak to our Corniak 
^nnnts, as if they had souls of mettle, and bodies ded^ed like 
Ponce de Leon and his peers, when thej welcomed Queen Isabel 
to the Spanish camp. Yoa remember the eoilden array of the 

ni<rnts« COUSm r 

Edmund was impatient of the prinee's gay humour ; while 
Katheriue» seeing in his brij^ht eyes heroism and lofty reaohet 
felt a dewy moisture p^jither in her own : there k something at 
once awful and affecting, when a man, the spovt of fortune^ 
meets her rudest blow unshrinking, and turns hep yerT spite 
into arms against herself. The whole secret of Biehard's pre- 
sent thoughts she cauld not divine, but she saw that their aoope 
was worthy of his birth, his aim : her respect-<*h6r Ioto aug- 
mented ; and her gentle heart at that moment renewed ita tov 
to devote herself to him entirely and for ever. 

In the same spirit, Tork answered the deputaiim that waited 
on him. He commanded a proclamation to be made^ in which 
he assumed the title of Siehard the Fourth. He announced 
his intention of immediately penetrating England, and seizing 
on some walled town or city, before Henry could be aware of 
his having landed. Nor did he confine his energy to words ; he 
examined the state of his men ; their anna and furniture ; he 
provided for their better diseipUne, and animated his cousin to 
take an active part in marshalling them to order. He w^t 
among them, learned the causes of their dissatisfaction, pro- 
misea them better days, and ao raiaed a glad spirit in them, that 
their hearts, overleaping both time and circumstance, paid him the 
honour and the love he might have daimed, had he already led 
them through fertile England, and planted his viototoua standard 
on the Tower of London. Trereife swore by his beard, he was 
a proper youth ; the old soldier awoke to the remembrance 
of harvests of spoil he had gathered in the Netherlands, the 
stern encounters and the joys of success ; he gazed on the rou^jh 
Cornish men, and wondered how they should withstand the 
nobility of England : but, when Eichard glanced hope and 
triumph from his bright eyes, when he spoke of the omnipotence 
of resolved valour, when he drew a picture of their ghastly 
poverty, and showed them how, by standing firm merely, they 
might redeem themselves ; — while the poor fellows answered 
with a prolonged shout, or better still, grasped their arms more 
fiercely, and^ trod the earth with free and decided steps ; — a 
thousimd facilities seemed to be discovered ; a thousand resources 
for the war <&played, undreamt of before. Were the^e mere 
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words P or at his voice did soldiers rise from the clods, and 

victory obey the sound ? 

Plantageuet, seeing his royal cousin's resolve, strove to second 
it. With a party of men he assaulted a near fortress, carried it, 
and seized on a store of arms. This success looked like a mighty 
victory ; liichard exalted it as such ; and the very fellows who 
handled awkwardly their booty, fancied themselves heroes at the 
mere si^ht of it. 

On the third day they were to proceed to Exeter, it beinof 
determined that they should besiege this city. De Faro offered 
to sail to Cork to invite the warlike chieftains of Munster to 
come over with their power ; and at least himself to brin<r back 
in the Adalid, Neville, and the rest of the English exiles. AVhile 
Edmund, who looked ^lad at the thought, counselled that they 
should entrench themselves in this corner of England, which was 
so entirely devoted to them, till these forces were added to their 
number, and till by discipline, they should have made regular 
troops of the rabble, by courtesy y'cleped an army. 

Wherefore, cousin," asked Hichard^ ** do you desire others 
to share in our disasters ? " 

" My lord ! " cried Edmund, astounded. 

*'I have but one wish," continued the prince, *' that you and 
my good O'Water were even now in Ireland; so that I mitrlit 
stand the brunt of this war alone. You look amazed. Yet it 
were more amazing if I expected to do battle ai^ainst the Veres, 
the Howards, the Berkeleys, the Courtnejs, and ten thousand 
other names of high renown, backed by their train of martial 
adherents, with ragged regiments like those we are about to 
lead to the Held ; — even though the kerns of Ireland made 
tlicir number double, and the Geraldines, B;nrv and IS^cville 
added by their nobleness dic^nity to our victor's conquest. 
Hemember Stoke, my cousin Edmund ; you may well remember 
it. liemember iny honoured kinsman the earl of Lincoln and 
my lamented Lovel. Ah! that I did not now peril your life» 
then spared ! " 

"Yet, if your grace fight at all," said O'Water, bluntly; 
"methinks we were not the worse for being better appointed 
for the fray, for vktimsy even those poor honest varlets are 
too many." 

" That one other life should be wasted for me," replied 
Biehard, ferventlj» is mj aaddest thought. I fear it must be. 
so ; some few KveSt eadi at dear to kim that spends it, as is the 
life«bk>od to oar own hearts. I can say no more. I have a 
secret purpose, I confess, in aU I do* To accomplish it— and 
*I do belisTO it to be a jnsi me-<^I mnsl strike cm blow ; nor 
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fail. Tudor is yet unprepared ; Exeter vacant of garrison ; witib 
stout hearts for the work, I tmst to be able to seise that city. 
There the wars of Tork shall end. So far I confide in your 
discretions, that you may not deem me mad. More is the sint^Ie 
property of my own soul. Will you help me so far, dear friends — 
so lar hazard life — not to conquer a kingdom for Bichard, but to 
redeem his honour ? ** 

The warm-hearted, o^rey -headed Irish 0*Water, with gushing 
eyes, swore to adhere to him the hist. 

Edmund rephed, " I am but a bit of thee ; deal witli mc aa 
with thyself; and I know thou wilt be no niggard in giving me 
away to danger." 

De Faro cried, I am a sailor, and know better how to face 
death on the waves than victory on shore ; but, Saiilia«jro ! may 
our blessed Lady herself look shy on me at the ^reat day, if the 
mariner of the wreck prove false to 3''our t^race.' 

"Now then to our work," cried York, "to speak fair to my 
faithful fellows and their braggart leaders. They at least shall 
be winners in our game ; for my hand is on my prize ; a spirit 
has whispered success to me ; my hope and its consummation 
are married even at their birth." 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

lilSGIYlNaS. 



Dost thou hear, lady ? 
If from the field I shall return once more 
To kiss these lips, I wUl appear in blood j 
I and my sword ^vill earn our chronicle $ 
There is hope in it yet. 

ShAK8FBAR«. ^ 

liiCHAED was oblifjod to plead his cause yet once an^ain. 
Katherine had watched all his movements ; she had eyed 
curiously the army he mustered to the field : she talked to its 
leaders, and while they vaunted her affability, she was diving 
with earnest mind, into the truth of tln"n<^8. No fear that it 
could be hid from her ; love for Kichard was the bright light 
that dispelled every deceptive shadow from the scene. She saw 

the bare reality ; some uuree thousand poor peasants and me* 
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chanics, wbofe 8w<«dB were more apt to cut themtelTea tlian 
Bthke the enemy, were arrayed against the whole power and 
majesty of England. On the morrow they were to set forward. 
Xhat night, while at the casement of hie rude chamber, liichard 
gaaed upon the congregated stare, trying to decipher in their 
intricate bright tracerj the sure omen of the good he was told 
iher charaetered for bun, Catherine, after a moment's hesitation, 
with a qniyaring voice, and band that shook as it pressed bis, 
knelt on a eoshion at his feet, saying, "My sweet Bicbard, bear 
me; hear your faithful friend — your true wife; call not my 
councils weak and feminine, but weigh them sagely ere yoa 
resolve. May I speak P " 

"Lady of my heart, arise," said Eicbard; "speak, my soft- 
Toiced Katlierine — ^my White Bose of beauty — fair flower, oxown* 
ing York's withered tree. Has not God done all in giving you 
to me P yet we must part, love, for a while. Your soldier is for 
the wars, Kate, while you sit in your bower, weaving Tictorioua 
garlands for his return." 

•* My ever dear lord," said Katberine, " I speak with fear, 
because I feel that I shall not address myself to your concealed 
thought. I do not wish to penetrate your secrets, and yet I 
tremble at their event. You have not so far deceived yourself 
as to imagine, that with these unfortunate men you can ride 
over the pride and the power of this island ; did I see on, what 
else you founded the lofly hope, that has, since we came here, 
beamed in your eyes, I would resign myself to your better 
wisdcmi. But, whmver I turn my view, there is a blank. You 
do not dream of conquest, though you feel secure of victory. 
What can this mean, save that you sec glory in death P" 

You are too quidc-sighted, sweet Kate," said Bicbard, " and 
see beyond the mark. 1 do not set my cast upon falling in this 
fimy ; though it may well happen that I should : but I have 
another aim." 

Without guessing at what that may be," replied the lad]^, 
''since you seem desirous to withhold the knowledge, permit 
me to present another object to your choice ; decide between 
them, and I submit: but do not carelessly turn from mine. 
These is ail to lose, nought to win, in what you now do. Death 
may blot Hhe fiiture page, so that we read neither disgrace nor 
prison in its sad Ibes; but wherefcm risk to die. While yet» 
dear love, we are young, life has a thousand charms, and one. 
may be the miserable survivor, whose heart now bleeds at the 
mere surmise." 

She faltered ; he kissed her soft cheek, and pressed her to his 
heart "Why may^we not— why should we not RveP" con- 

X 
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tinued Xatherine ; "what is there in the name or state of king 
that should so take captive our thoughts, that we can imagine 
no life but on a throne P BeHeve me, careful nights and thorny 
days are the portion of a monarch : he is lifted to that awful 
height only to view more clearly destruction beneath ; around, 
feai', hate, disloyalty, all yelling at him. The cold, heartless 
Tudor may well desire the prize, for he has nothing save thp 
gilt crown to ennoble him ; nothing but the supple knees of 
courtiers to present to him the show of love. But — ah ! could 
I put fire into my weak words — my heart's zeal into my &uppU- 
catory voice — persuasion would attend upon me, and you would 
feel that to the young, to two united as we are, our best kingdom 
is each other's hearts ; our dearest power that which each, 
without let or envy, exercisos over the other. Though our 
palace-roof be the rafters of a lowly cot, our state, the dear 
affection we bear each other, our attendants the duty and ob- 
servance of one to the other — I, so served by King Edward's 
son — you, by the rightful queen of this fair island — were better 
waited on than Henry and Elizabeth, by their less noble ser- 
vitors. I almost think that, with words like these, T might 
draw you from the uneasy throne to the downy paradise of love ; 
and can T not from this hard struggle, while death yet guards 
the palace-gate, and you will be pierced through and tlurough 
long ere you can enter.'* 

"Thus, my gentle love," said Eichard, *\you would have nie 
renounce my birth and name ; you desire that we become the 
scorn of the world, and would be content that, so dishonoured, 
the braggart impostor, and his dame Kathprine, should spend 
their shameful days in an ignominious sloth, misnamed tran- 
quillity. I am a king, lady, though no holy oil nor jewelled 
crown has touched this head ; and such I must prove myself.'* 

" Oh, doubt it not," she replied, ** it is proved by your own 
speech and your own nobleness ; my heart approves you such ; 
the whole earth, till its latest day, will avouch that the lord 
of SLatheriiie is no deceiyer; but my words ayail not with 
you.*' 

They do avail, my best, my ang;el girl, to show me that the 
worlds treasure is mere dross compared with thee: one onlv 
thing I prize, not as thy equal, but as that without which, 1 
were a casket not even worthy to encase this jewel of the earth 
—my honour 1 A word taught me by my victim brother, by 
my noble ooomn Lincoln, by the generous rlantaf^enet; I learnt 
its meaning among a race of heroes — ^the Chhstian cavaliers— 
the Moorish chivalry of Spain ; dear is it to me, since witbout 
it I would not partake your home of loye— « homOi more 
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f^orious and more blessed than the throne of the tmiverse. It 
18 for that I now fight, Katherine, not for a kingdom ; which, 
as thj royal cousin truly said, never will be mine. If I fall, 
that cousin, the great, the munificent James, will be your 

refufjc." 

"l^ever," interrupted tlio lady. ** Scotland I ahail never sec 
again ; never show myself a queen and no queen, the mock of 
tueir rude speech ; never put myself into my dear, but ambitions 
father's hands, to be bartered away to another than my Eichard ; 
rather with your aunt of Burgundy, rather in Tudor's own 
court, with your fair sister. ' Holy angels ! of what do I speak P 
how frii^htfully distinct has the bereft world spread itself out as 
my widowed abode 1" 

A gush of tears closed her speech. " Think of brighter da^s, 
xny love," said Sichard, they will be ours. You spoke erewlule 
of the difficulty of giving true imagery to the livmg thought; 
thus, I know not how to shape an appropriate garb (to use a 
trope of my friend Skelton) for my inmost thoughts. I feel 
sure of success. I feel, that in giving up every prospect of 
acquiring my birthright, I make the due oblation to Eortune, 
and that she will bestow the rest— -that rest is to rescue my 
name from the foul slur Henry has cast on it ; to establish my- 
self as mjself in the eyes of England ; and then to solicit your 
patience m our calamity — your truth and.love as thtf only sceptro 
and -1.3be this hand will ever grasp. In my own Spain, among 
the orange and myrtle groves, tne flowery plains and sun-lit 
hills of Andalusia, we will live unambitious, yet more fortunate 
than crowned emperors/* 

With such words and promises lie soothed her fears ; to tLe 
word honour she had no reply. Yet it was a mere word hero ; 
in this case, a barren word, on which her life and happiness 
were to be wrecked. 

The prince and Moniua had met with undisi^uised delight. 
Iso Clifford would now dare traduce her ; she need not bainsh 
herself from countries where his name enriched the speech of all 
men ; nor even from that which, invited by her, he had come to 
conquer. He was glad to be able to extend his zealous fraternal 

f protection over her, to feel that he mifrht guard her through 
ife, despite of the fortune that divided them. He obtained (or 
her the Lady Catherine's regard, which she soufrlit opportu- 
nities to dcmonslratc, while they were avoided by Mouina, who 
honoured and loved her as Eichard's wife and dearest friend, 
yet made occasion to absent herself from both. Nothing beauti- 
ful could be so unlike as these two fair ones. Katherine was 
the incarnate image of loveliness, such as it might have been 
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conoerred by an anffeKe nature ; noblet soft, equable from heir 
tender cate not to mspleaae others ; in spite of tbe ilh of fkte, 
gay, because aelf-satiBfled and resl^ea ; the bright; aide of 
things was that which ahe contemplated: the bright and the 
tranquil— although the hazards run by him she loved, at this 
period informed her thoughts with terror. Monina-^no, there 
was no evil in Monina; if too much self-devotion, too passion- 
ate an attachment to one dear idea, too enthusiastic an adoration 
of one exalted being, could be called aught but virtue. The full 
orbs of her dark eyes, once flashing bright, were now more 
serious, more melancholy ; her very smile would make you 
weep ; Ler vivacity, all concentred in one object, forgot to 
BpcMid itself on trifles ; yet, while the princess wept that Richard 
should encounter fruitless danger for a mistaken aim, gladness 
sat on Monina's brow : **He <;oe8 to conquer; God will give 
victory to the right : as a warrior he treads his native land ; as 
a monarch he will rule over her. The very name of king he 
hears will shame the lukewarm English ; they will gather round 
the apparent sun, now that he shows himself unclouded, leaving 
the false light, Tudor, to flicker into its native nothingness.** 

** Monina," said the prince, ** you in the wide world can 
bestow richest largess on the beggar. King Richard." She 
looked on him in wonder. ** I go to conquer or to die : this, 
lovely one, is no new language for you ; a warrior's friend 
must hear such words unflinching. I die without a fear if you 
take one charge upon you." Her beaming, expressive eyes 
replied to him. He continued : " The Adalid and safety are 
images most firmly united in my mind ; if I cannot find security 
on board of her myself, let those dear to me inherit my posses- 
sion there. The hardest thought that I bear with me, is that 
my fair queen should become captive to my base-minded foe. 
May I not trust that if I fall, the Adalid will be her home and 
refuge to convey her to her native country, or any whither she 
may direct? I intrust this charge to you, my sister, my far 
more than sister, my own kind Monina. You will forget 
yourself in that fateful hour, to fulfil my latest wish? " 

" My prince," she replied, ** your words were cruel, did I not 
know that you speak in over-care, and not from the impulse of 
your lieart. In the same spirit, I promise that your desire shall 
be accomplished : if you fall, my father will protect — die for my 
lady the queen. But why speak these ill-omened words ? You 
M'ili succeed ; you will hasten the lagging hand of Fate, and 
<iethrone one never born to reign, to bestow on England its 
rightful king. The stars promise this in their resplendent, un- 
failing scrowl— the time-worn student in hia lore has proclaime4 
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i^tli6 aaered name of monaroli wUch jw bear is the pledge 
and asguranoe of predeBtined vkisory/' 

And you, meanwhile, will atay, and asanre Catherine's 
destm/P" 

" My dear lord, I have a task to aoeomplish* If I leave her 
grace, it is because all spirits of good and power watch over . 
£er, and my weak support is needed elsewhere. I am bound 
for London." 

They parted thus. The temerity of their designs sometimes 
inspired them with awe ; but more usually animated them to 
loftier hopes. When the thickening shadows of coming 
events clouded their spirits, they took refuge in the sun- 
bright imaginations which painted to each the accomplishment 
of their several hopes. Monina felt assured that the hour of 
victory was at hand. Kichard looked forward to a mortal 
fitruggle, to be crowned with success : a few short weeks or 
briefer days would close the long account : his word redeemed, 
his honour avenged, he looked forward to his dear reward : not 
a sceptre— that was a plaything fit for Henry *s hand ; but to a 
lil'o of peace and love ; a very eternity of sober, waking bliss, 
to be passed with her he idolized, in the sunny climo of his 
regretted Spai^. 



CHAPTKE XnV. 

A CHALLENGE. 



Oh, that stem, unbending man ! 
In this nnJiappy maniage what have I 
Kot stifltoed— not endured ! 

Sobiluib's Wallutstbik. 

Once more nnfto the breach, dear Ariendu, once more. 
Or dose the widl up with oar English dead ! 

Shakspxarb. 

The lapse of years had confirmed Henry on his throne. He 
was extortionate and severe, it is true ; and thus revolts had 
been frequent during the earlier portion of his reign ; but they 
took their rise in a class which, even in modern days, it is 
dithcult to keep withiu the boundaries of law. The peasantry, 
loatt^redmud aep«ndent on the noble4« were tranq^uil ;^but arti- 
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'fiom, saoh as tbe miners of Cornwall, who met in numberB, and 
could ask each other, ** Why, while there is plenty in the land, 
should we and our children starve P Why pay our hard 
earnings into the regal coffers P*' and, still increasing in bold* 
ness, demand at last» Why should these men govern usP 

^ We are meiif— tbcy are few 1 ** 

Thus sedition sprung from despair, and assumed arms ; to which 
Henry had many enjiines to oppose, bulwarks of his power. A 
eommercial spirit had spriin<; up durinj^ his reigu, partly arising" 
from the profrress of civilization, and partly from so large a 
portion of the ancient nobility havinjj perished in the civil wars. 
'^I'he spirit of chivalry, which isolates men, hud given place to 
that of trade, whicli unites them in bodies. 

Amon;; these t lie White Eose of ELio;land had not a single 
partizan — the nobles m Iio once had upheld the house of York 
were few ; they had iov the last eight years been intent upon 
restoring their fortunes, and were wholly disinclined to the en- 
dangering tlieiii afresh for a stranger youth. When h'itzwater, 
Stanley, and their numerous fellow-conspirators and fellow- 
victims, sided with the duke of York, nearly all liingland enter- 
tained a timid behef in his identity w ith Xing Edward's lost son 
—but those times were changed. Many were glad to soothe 
their consciences by declaring him an impostor ; many so desired 
to curry favour with Henry; a still greater number eitlur feai'ed 
to say their thought, or were averse to disturb the tranquillity 
of their country by a contest which could benefit one man alone, 
and which must entail on them another war like that so lately 
ended. Abroad, in France, Burgundy, and Scotland, the prince 
might be discountenanced from political motives; but he was 
treated with respect, and spoken of as being the man he named 
Iiimself : in England it was otherwise — contempt followed hard 
upon fear, giving birth to derision, the best weapon against the 
unhappy, which Henry well knew how to wield. He had two 
motives in this — one was, that by affixing disgrace and scorn to 
his adversary, he took away the glitter of his cause, and deterred 
the young and ambitious from any desire to share in his obloquy. 
The other was a feeling deeper-rooted in his mind — an intense 
liatred of the house of York — an exultation in its overthrow 
and disgrace — a gloating over every circumstance that blotted it 
with ignominy. If Eichard had really been an impostor, Henry 
had not used half tlie pains to stigmatize him as low-born — to 
blast his pride with nicknames, nor have looked forward with 
the joy he now^did, to having him iu kis power — to the degra- 
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dati6n — the mortal stain af infamy he intended to taint him 
with for erer. 

Secure in power — fearless of the result, Henry heard with 
Tinfei|i^ed joy that his young rival had landed in England, and 
was advancing into the interior of the island, at the head of the 
Cornish insurgents. He himself announced the rising to his 
nobles. Laui^hing, he said, I have tidings for you, gentlemen, 
a flight of wild geese clad in eagles' feathers, are ready to jpounoe 
upon us. Eren now they horer over our good city of Ilxeter, 
frighting the honest burghers with their dissonance." 

" Blackheath will witness another victory," said Lord Oxford. 
And my kitchen receive a new scullion," replied the king ; 
" since Lambert Simnel became falconer, our roast meat thinks 
itself dishonoured at not being spitted by a pretender to my 
crown ; for no Audley heads these fellows, out the king of 
Sakehells himself, the most noble Perkin, who, to grace the 
more the unwashed rogues, calls himself Bichard the Fourth 
. for the nonce, I have fair hope to see his maiesty this bout, if 
he whiz not away in a fog, or sink underground like Lord Level, 
to the disappointment of all merry fellows who love new masks 
and gaudy mumming." 

" Please your majesty," said the young Lord William Court- 
ney, "it is for the honour of our house that not a stone of 
Exeter 'he harmed. With your good leave, my father and 
myself will gather in haste what force we may : if fortune ud 
us, we may present your grace with your new servitor.'* 

" Be it so, my lord," replied the king, " and use good dispatch. 
We ourselves will not tarry : so that, with less harm to all, we 
may tread out these hasty lighted embers. Above all, let not 
Duke PSrkin escape ; it is my dearest wish that he partake 
our hospitality." 

" Tes," so ran Henry's |>rivate thoughts ; *^he must be mine, 
mine alive, mine to deal with as I list. With even more care' 
than he put in the mustering his army, he ordered that the whole 
of the southern sea*coast of Englana should be guarded ; every 
paltry fishing village had its garrison, which permitted no boat 
to put off to sea, nor any to land, without the strictest investi* 

fation ; not content with this, he committed it to the care of his 
aser favourites to forge some plot which might betray his enemy 
without a blow into his hands. 

" Give me your benison, good Bess," said the monarch, with 
unwonted gaiety of manner ; " with daylight I depart on the 
unffenlle errand of encountering your brother Perkin." 

Elizabeth, not less timid than she had ever been, was alarmed 
by his show of miiak, and by this appellation bestowed on one 
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tbe knew to be so near of kin. That very mormng she had0een 
Monina — ^the enthusiastic Monina» who, confiding in her royal 
friend's snccess, visited London to watch over the fate of Eliisa- 
beth and her children. The qneen smiled at her ofiers of seir- 
vice ; she felt that no such army coold endanm Henry's reim ; 
but she feared for Biehard, for her ill-fiited brother, who Had 
now entered the net, for whom she felt assured there was no 
escape. Trembling at her own boldness, she answered the 
king, Whoerer b^may be, you will not destroy him in ooU 
bloodP" 

"You would have me spare the impostor P" asked Henry. 
" Spare him who claims your son's throne P By Our Lady of 
Walsingham, the maternal Tirtues of the daughter of York 
deserre hi^^h praise." 

Elisabeth, dreading more to offend, horror-stmck at the idea 
that her husband should shed her brother's Mood, burst into 
tears. " Silly girl/' said Henry, " I am notangry ; nay, more, 
I grant your prayer. Perkin, if not slaim by a chance blow, 
shall lire. My word is passed, trust to it ; I neither inquire nor 
care whether he be the godson or the base brat of the libertine 
Edward. In either case, my revenge stoops not so low as his 
paltry life : does this content youP " 

May the saints bless your grace," said Elisabeth, you 
have eased my every fear." 

Remember then that you prove no ingrate/' continued the 
king, " no dupe of report, no traducer of your children's birth. 
. Be^ay no interest in the knave's downfall, save as he is my 
enemy. If you display any emotion that awakens a doubt that 
this canker rose be aught in your eyes except a base pretender— 
if you mark any feeling but stern contempt for one* so vile — 
tremble. My vengeance will fall on him; and his blood bo on 
your head.", 

*' Magnanimous prince !" thought Elizabeth, in bitter scorn, 
when lie had left her: "this is your mercy. You fear ! My 
poor liichard — your sister, a iiiunarch's daughter, is finely 
tau^T^ht by tins earl's son. But you will live ; then let liim do 
lii9 worst : llio (jucen of England is not quite a slave ; li Henry 
can bind, ]']lizabelli may loose ; and the duke of York laugh m 
anotlier land at the malice of his enemy.'* 

A\ e return to this prince, whose lofty spirit was sustained by 
nn aim, an object dearer than a kingdom in hia eyes. He 
arrived before Exeter at the bead of seven thousand men. All 
tlie discontented in Cornwall and Devonshire joined him. Some 
of these were younger brothers ; some men-at-arms who repined 
at peace ; chiefly they were needy, oppressed men, roused by a 
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SMue of wiODf t u dettiiato, bat nol lo kardy at the Items of 
Irsland. Still tkej wave many, {hey waee valiant $ Bzater was 
nngarrisoiied, unprepared for delenee, and ther» was a poa- 
aibility that by aodden aasanlty he might poiaeaa himself of tiie 
town. With this intent he ^ not allow his troops time to 
Tepose* bni at ones set on for the attack, endeavonring to scale 
the lofty walls ; unaided by any fitting maohinerT, scarcely pos- 
sessed of n single sealing ladder, he was driren oack with loss. 
Poiled, but not Taaquiuied, for his heart was set upon this, 
prise, for three days, though nnpoeiessed of artiUery or any' 
warlike engine, he exerted ms otmost force to win the <uty ; lie 
contriTcd rade machinery to east stones, he planted the ladders 
himself, he multiplied himself to appear erery where, flattering, 
enoonraging, leading his troops again and again to the assanlt. 
When &ej found uie walls impregnable, he made an attempt 
on the gates ; with fascines and hewed trees he set one of them 
on fire ; his men shouted as they heard the stout oak crackle, 
and saw it snlit and crumble, offering a large opening ; but the 
citisens, maae desperate, feurfnl of the ravages this untamed 
multitade miuUt commit, were true to themselves ; they resisted 
fire by fire, keeping up a fierce blaze within, till with piles of 
brick and rubbish they had blocked the passage. Richard saw 
his last hope fail. ** This is not the work of the burghers," he 
cried, **a soldier's skill is here." 

" True as my old yard measure !'* cried Heron. " It Tvas but 
last nii^lit that my cousin, the earl of Devon, clambered into the 
city ; lic came to the northern wall, where Skelton keeps watch ; 
when my vaHant tailor heard the noise, lie ran to look for Master 
Trereife, who, poor fellow, lies cold within the moat. Tho 
citizens heard and answered my cousin the earl's call ; but tliey 
■were too frightened to let light through the keyhole of a 
postern ; and his lordship, God save him I was obliged to climb , 
the battlements." 

** Climb the battlements, noble captain?" saidEichard ; "that 
is, a ladder was let down !" 

"It was a stone ladder he scaled, my lie^e," said Heron; 
" your grace may walk up the same. It wjll scarce budge, seeing 
that it is the old part of the wall itself." 

** Who knows more of this?" asked the prince. 

** I saw the whole," said Skelton ; " That is the end. Master 
Trereife was dead for the nonce, so I came back to lead my men 
to the fray. There was the earl, perched like a crow, on the 
boufrhs of an old thorn-bush that grows at the top of the wall. 
Surely he must have torn his cloak, for the place is thick with 
ail manner of weeds^ and rough stones, and brambles. Sut 
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more than his broadcloth got a hole ; for Ciim of Tregothios 
handled his bow, and let fly a cloth-yard shaft, whiidi was 
sticking in his shoulder as he got down tiie other side." 

While the tailor talked, Bichard was proceeding hastily to Uie 
spot. It looked tranquil. The <dd orambling wall was green 
with rank grass and tangled weeds. He drew nearer, and then 
a whole shower of arrows was discharged against him. The earl 
had expected that his socoess would excite their onriosii^, and 
prepared for them, with not the less jEcal on acoonnt of his own 
wound. Bichard escaped unhurt; but Edmund, who was 
scantily armed, receiTea an arrow in his side — ^he fell. That 
same hour tidings came of the advance of £ing Henry at the 
head of a formidable army. 

Plantaganet's wound was dressed ; it showed signs of danger, 
and quite disabled him. '*My faithful fellows swear to pre« 
scrre you in safety, cousin,'' said iEUohard ; " I must leave 
you." 

Do you retreat P" asked Edmund. 

No, by my soul 1 Truly, my hopes have somewhat quailed ; 
yet it is but a lucky blow, and I gain all. I leave you, my 
friend ; but I will not leave ^ou in doubt and ignorance. jBead 
this paper: it. is to enforce its contents— to oblige my haughty- 
foe to la^ aside his worst weapon, detraction, that I, against au 
probability and wisdom, will urge my cause to the last. My 
kingdom, it is his ; my honour he must restore, andlcrvhim 
quits. Now you have my secret. Pardon for mypoor fellows ; 
pardon, and some alleviation of their cruel lot. for myself, as 
you will find, I ask little, but I must show no fear, no retreating, 
to obtain even that. I march forwards, then, towards Taunton : 
it is a less place than Exeter. The smallest secure port gained, 
and Henry may grant my boon." 

Plantaganet unfolded the paper, and read these words 

*' Kichard, legitimate and true son of Edward the Fourth, 
kinp^ of England and France, and lord of Ireland, to Henry, the 
reif^nin^ sovereign of these realms. In my infancj^ I was made 
a prisoner by a usurpiiit]^ uncle, escapin«( from his thrall by 
aid of the most noble earl of Lincoln. This uncle, this usurper, 
you conquered, and seized upon his crown. You claim the 
same by right of Bolingbroke, and atrenrjthen your title through 
your union with my sister, the Lady J^^li/.abeth. I am poor, and 
an outcast — you a king. God has destroyed my house, and I 
submit. I3ut I will not submit to the vile slander thai takes 
irom me my name, and brands me a dishonoured man. 

*' Henry of liiclimoud, I neither admit nor uouibat your 
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claim to the crown. Lancaster has many partisans, and tlio 
victory is yours. Bnt as duke of York, I challenppe and defy 
you. I call on you, either by person or by champion, "to meet 
me in the lists, that I may defend my honour and maintain the 
right. Let us spare the people's blood. In single combat let 
my pretensions be set at issue ; and my good sword shall cut to 
pieces the wicked lies and base traditions you have calumniously 
and falsely forged to my disgrace. 

" Body to body, I will meet you or your champion. Name 
the day, the hour, and the place. With my lance and my sword, 
to the death I will maintain my birth. If I fall, I ask that my 
wife, the Lady Eatherine (Gordon, be permitted to return to her 
royal cousin, James of Scotland; that such of my followers as 
desire it, may be allowed to go beyond seas; that those of your 
subjects, who, goaded into rebellion by your exactions; haye 
taken up arms, receive free pardon and remission of their 
imposts. If I conquer, I add but one other demand — ^that you 
confess to the wide world how foully you have slandered me ; 
revoke the lies you have published, and acknowledge me to all 
men, the rightful duke of York. ^ 

" If you deny my just demands, be the blood soilt in defence 
of my honour on your head ; En^rland ravaged, your towns 
destroyed, ^onr realm subject to all the calamities of war ; these 
evils rest with ybu. I will not sheathe my sword, nor tread one 
backward step m my und^taking ; but as in the lists, so on the 
dread battle-field, meet your abettors, and conquer or die in 
defence of my name. Expecting a fitting answer to this just' 
defiance, I bid you heartily farewelL 



"Written under the walls of Exeter, this twelfth day of 
September, iu the year of our Blessed Lorfl, 1497." 

Plantagenet was deeply affected by his cousin's gallantry. 
He sighed, saying, " Tudor has not, will not reply to your 
challenge P " 

" He has not, but he may," replied Bichard. " I have, I 
know not why, a firm belief that good will come from it. If 



be conveyed to St. Michael's Mount, where the queen now is. 
The Adalid hovers near. Save her, save yourself: save one 
other, less helpful than my Katherine — be a brother to Monina.** 
Eichard, erring in his mark, was animated by the most san- 
guiDO hopes, to which be was seduced by a constant belief tliat 
his life wad not near its close, aud therefore thul iiis claims 
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would be admitted : as otherwise he had resolved to fall in the 
assertion of them. Leaving the aiok-ooach of hia eoasin, he pre- 
pared to advance to Taunton. A eoftTeraation meanwhile waiek 
ae dreamt not of, and would have scorned, had taken place in ai 
obscure and gloomy spot in London, fraaght with fate to him. 

After the base desertion of his royal mastery Frion had Bailed 
to England with the other hirelings of Henry ; among these was 
Clifford— Clifford, whose need and whose malice armed him 
against York*s life, but who tried to hide his shame under an 
assumed appellation. There had always been a false fellowship 
and a real enmi^ between Frion and the knight. On hia first 
arriyal in Brussels, the secretary looked on him as an interloper ; 
and Clifford, while he need the other, tried to force him into his 
plaee as an nnderling, and to blind him to hia own deaigns. 
When he betrayed his party, spreading death among the partisans 
of York, and annihilating the oanse, Prion, whose fortnnes 
depended on its sneoess, was unmeasured in his expressions of 
indignation and contempt. They had worked in airect oppo- 
sition the year before in Kent : and, when Frion saw the hand 
of this reprobated man uplifted in midnight assas8ination« he 
triumphed in the lownees of his fall. Both were traitors now, 
both baffled : Frion looked on Clifford as the worse villain ; and 
Clifford writhed under the^ familiar impertinence of a menial. 
They arrived in London ; Sir Bobert was dismissed with bairen 
thanks, Frion thrown into prison i how far the kniffht's aoeount 

gave intimation of the iDrenchznan's double-dealing, and so 
rou^ht this severity upon him was not known, but for three 
months this mercurial spirit bad languished in oonfinementt 

Addicted bo scheming, he had now full leisure to spend his 
whole thoughts that way ; a single, simple plot was too plain for 
bis industi^us soul ; he wore a whole web of them so intricate, 
that he sometimes lost the due himself ; not the less did he do 
* his endeavour to put them in action. He intended either to 
lose Siohard or make him ; ^ther to, be the cause of hia over- 
tiurowing Henry, or of being overthrown by him ; in either case, 
to reap favour and advantage from the triumphant narty. 

Sad as is ever a prison-house, it was worse in tnose days of 
incivilization : this pen could ill describe the squalid figures and 
dire visages that crowded its tumultuous eourk I^en here 
Frion reigned umpire ; but he broke from a knot of noisy squab* 
biers, who held tattered cards, and appealed to him on a 
question of fair-play, as he saw one enter. Even he a wretch, 
yet many degrees better than the best of his miserable com- 
panions ; a scarlet suit, trimmed with gold lace, somewhat 
tarnished, a cloak of ample folds, but thremibare, a dark plumed 
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bonnet, drawn over his brow, above all, a rapier at his side, dis- 
tinguished him from the prisoners. ** This is kind, Sir Bobert/' 
said Frion in his softest manner, I half feared you were too 
proud or politic to visit a disgraced man ; for these last three 
days I have despaired of your worship ; by my fay 1 you are 
right welcome." 

Clifford cast a shuddering look aronnd the walls ; his eyes 
were hollow ; his. cheek sunk ; he was the mere shadow of bold 
Sobert. ''Few words are best thanks; Master Stephen," he 
replied ; '' I am kind to you because the dice are cruel to me ; 
you promise largely, and my wants are no dwarfs. What are 
your desi^sP'* 

" This is no place for parley/' said Frion ; " follow me/* He 
led the way through several narrow passages to a miserable cell ; 
stravr was heaped in one corner for a bed ; the walls were dank 
and tattered ; tke Hour broken and filthy. " Welcome to my 
domicile, sir knight/* said Frion : -svLether it were compunction 
that he had brought him to this, or distrust that the injury- 
would be revenged, ClifFord shrunk back and his lips grew livid. 
**One would not live here from choice," said Prion, **I allow; 
yet do not grudge me a few moments, it may stead us botli." 

"To the point then," said the knight; "it is not the place. 
Master Frion ; but at the hour of noon — " 

** No excuses, you like the place as ill as I," said the French- 
man, with a bland smile; **but you arc more generous, fori 
would not dw(?ll an instant*s space here of my own will to irain 
any man's salvation. Now, what news from the W'cst P Is it 
true that the duke of York is slain ? or Exeter taken P both 
reports are rife. Adam "Wicherly and Mat Oldcraft made their 
escape two days ago, to join the gallant. Mat was seized again, 
and says that there were bonfires in Southwark for Bichard the 
Fourth." 

Clifford, by a brief detail, answered, and then after some hesi* 
tation said, " He is not so low but that the king desires him to 
be lower : he who could bring him, bound hand and foot, to 
London, would be made a man. Empson saw Gbrthe yesterday ; 
and he, who calls me Wiatt, came post to consult with me ; but 
it were hazardous to attempt him ; he is ten thousand strong." 

You know me. Sir Bobert," said Frion ; " there are few 
things I cannot bring about, so that I hare room to ruffle in. I 
have a plot, King Bichard is ours in three days, so one word be 
said ; that word is liberty to me. Take you the reward ; I ask 
no further share in your gains than free leave to set the channel 
between mc and this dingy island.*' 

Each despising, each mistrusting the other, these men con* 
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spired for the prince's fall: like ** mousing owls " thej hawked 
at ail eagle with too true an aim. York's thoughts were of 
lionour ; but tlirouj^h them they were to be drut^^ed with 
ignominy and despair. It is melancholy that circumstance and 
fortune should have power to reach the very shrine of our 
dearest thoughts ; degrading tlirm from their original brightness 
to a likeness of the foul aspect of the outer world. Kichard's 
free and noble spirit w as to become plastic to the touch of such 
men as the fallen Clifibrd and crafty Frion. Men, whom he had 
cast from him as unworthy his regard, could besiege the citadel 
of his hopes, and garrison it with disgrace ; forcing him to occupy 
himself with ideas as base as those which possessed their owu 
minds. It is the high lieart's curse to be obliged to expend its 
deep and sacred emotions in hatred of, or struggle with, tuiogs 80 
mean* so very alien to its owa aspiring nature. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

ARRIVAL AT TAU^IOK. 



Ah ! Richard, with the eyes of heavy mindi 

I &ee thy glory, like a shooting star, 

Fall to tbe base earth ftom tiie llrmament. 

8BAK8PBABB* 

BiCHABD proceeded towards Taunton. Although this was in 
appearance an advance, his ill-success before Exeter, and report 
of the large force already brought against them by Sir John 
Cheney, Xing Henry's chamberlaiD, had so far discouraged his 
followers as to occasion the desertion of many, so that of the seven 
thousand he had with him in Devonshire, he retained but three on 
his arrival near Taunton. These consisted of the original body of 
insurgents, Comishmen, who had proceeded too far to go back, 
and who, partly in affection for their ieaderjjpartly from natural 
stubbornness, swore to die in the cause. !Poor fellows ! rusty 
rapiers, and misshapen lances were their chief arms ; a few had 
bows ; others slings ; a still greater number their ponderous toois, 
implements of lalx)ur and of peace, to be used now in slaughter* 
Their very dress displayed at once their unmartial and poverty- 
stricken state. In all these might be gathered a troop of three 
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hundred foo^ not whoHy destitute of annB and discipline. The 
horse were not less at fault; yet among them there were about one 
hundred tolerably mounted, the riders, indeed* but too firequently 
dis^racin^ their steeds. 

It required all Biehard's energy of purpose to hold him back 
from despair. The bitter sense of degradation risited him in 
spite of eveiT effort. Had he ever made <me of the chiraliy of 
franco and Burg;undy P Had he run a tilt with James of Soot« 
land, or ^aspei in knightly brotherhood the mailed hand of Sir 
Patrick Hamilton P £id were these his comrades? unwashed 
artificers ratrged and rude peasants ; Tulgar-tongued traders P 
He felt " in disgrace with foitune and men*s eyes ; " and now to 
obtain pardon for them, to send them back scathless to their 
own homes, was his chief desire, eyen to the buying of their 
safety with his own downfall. 

After a two days' march he arrived near Taunton. On recon- 
noitring the town, its position and weakness gave him hope that 
he might carry it, even with his sorry soldiery. To check theso 
thoughts, tidings came, that Sir John Cheney was in close neigh- 
bourhood, and Henry himself advancing with a chosen body of 
men. On the evening of their arrival before the town, a detach- 
ment of the enemy entered it, cutting off the last hope of 
iRichard. 

The next mornino: it became evident that the crisis of his for- 
tunes was at hand. The wliole country teemed with 'soldiery. 
As the troops poured towards a eommon centre, tlic array and 
order of a battle-field became a]}parcnt in their operations. A 
battle, between a very myriad of trolden-spurred knights, armed 
at all points, and the naked inhabitants of Richard's camp ! call 
il rather a harvest ; there were the reapers, here the bending 
corn. When in tlie north Richard wept over the devastation of 
the land, lio felt that a word of his coukl counteract the harm- 
but now, his challenge had proved an airy dagger — substance- 
less — his resolve to encounter his foe, brinc^ing the unarmed 
against these iron-suited warriors, grew in his eyes into pre- 
meditated murder : his heart heaved in his overcliarged breast. 
To add bitterness to his thoughts there were his companions— 
O* Water brave in despair; Astley pale with fear for his ]ord ; 
Heron foolish in his unmeaning boasting ; Skelton trembling in 
every joint, and talking iuccssantlv, apparently to deafen him- ■ 
self to " the small still voice" that whispered terror to his 
heart. 

Richard spent the day among his men. They were prepared 
to fight ; if needs must, to fall : protestations of sturdy aevotion, 
the ovex^owing of the rude^ maaly heart, always afiecting^ met 
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him at erary tntn* Ha was beloved, for he wai geneross and 
kind. Often he had exposed his life» when before Bzieier. to 
save acme one aaM>nj^ ihem : when dismayed, he had oheerody 
when defeated, he had oomforted them $ nor did he leare the 
bodr of the meanest eamp^foUower unintened ; for one of 
Baehard's eharaeteristios was a quiek sympathy with his species, 
and a rererenee for all that bore the shape of man. Bat, while 
these qnalitiea rendered him dear to aU, they inspired him with, 
a aerere sense of his duties towards others, and a quid^ insight 
into their feelings ; thns inoreasing to anguish the disquietade 
that agitated him. 

Towards evening he was alone in his tent. At first he was 
confused by the various aspects, all terrible, that his fortunes 
assumed. By the caprice of destiny, he, who was descended . 
from a line of kings, who had so ioug been the inhabitant of 
courts, a cavalier, honourable in his degree, renowned for his 
rowees, had not one noble-born partizan near him : not one of 
is ancient counsellors, to whom ho had been used to defer, 
remained; he was absolutely alone; the sense of right and jus- 
tice in his own heart \\ as all he possessed, to bo a beacon-light 
in this awful hour, when tlioiisanda depended upon liia word-^ 
yet had he the power to save ? 

An idea, dim at first as a star on the horizon's verge, 
struggling through vapours, but growing each second brighter 
and clearer, dawned upon his mind. All then was over ! his 
prophetic soul had proved false in its presumed foreknowledge ; 
defeat, dishonour, disgrace tracked his steps. To lead his troops 
forth, and then to redeem them at Henry's hand, by the con- 
ditionless surrender of himself, was the thought, child of despair 
and self-devotion, that, still struggling with the affections and 
weaknesses of his nature, presented itself, not yet full fledged, 
but about to become so. 

lie had been several times interrupted during his meditations 
by the arrival of scouts, with various report* of the situation and 
proceedings of the enemy : liichard, better than these untaught 
recruits, knew the meanmg of the various operations. As if on 
a map, he saw^ the stationing of a large and powerful army in 
expectation of battle ; and was aware how incapable he was to 
cope with their numbers and force. At last Astley announced 
the arrival of two men ; one was a Fleming, kno^^ n to Eichard 
as one of Lalayne's men, but the fellow was stupidly drunk ; the 
other was an English peasant. ** Please your worship," he said, 
*' I am this man's guide, and must act as his interpreter besides ; 
nothing would serve the spungy fellow but he must swallow ai^ 
at eveiy^tavem on the way,"^ 
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Speak, then/' said Eichard j what is the purport of hia 

journey P " 

*^ Please you, sir, last night three hundred of them came right 
pop upon us afore we were aware ; sore afraid they made us 
'with their tall iron- shafted poles, steel caps, and short swords^ 
callinjnr each one for bread and beer." 

" Do you moan," cried the prince, his eye brightening as be 
spoke, " that three hundred nien^ soldiers^ armed like yonder 
fellow, are landed in England P " 

So tlie countryman averred ; and that even now they were but 
at the distance of twenty miles from £iehard*s encampment. 
They were still adyancing, when the report was spread that the 
prince's forces wero dispersed, himself taken prisoner. The 
rustic drew from the Fleminj^'s pocket a letter, in French, signed 
hjr Schwartz, a son of him who fell at Stoke, a man in hi eh favour 
with the Lady Margaret of Burgundy. It said how he nad been 
despatched by her grace to his succour ; how intellia;ence of the 
large army of Henry, and his defeat, had so terrified his men, 
that they refused to proceed, nay, by the next morning would 
take their way back to Poole, where they had landed, unless 
[Richard himself came to reassure them, and to lead them on. 
Every word of the letter lighted up to forgotten joy young 
Sichard's elastic spirit. With these men to aid lum, giving 
weight and respectability to his powers, he might hope to enforce 
the conditions of his challenge. All must be decided on the 
morrow ; that very hoar he would^ set forth, to return before 
morning with these welcome succours. 

It was near midnight ; his camp was still : the men, in expect* 
ation of the morrow's struggle, had retired to repose; their 
leaders had orders to visit their commander in his tent at tlio 
hour which now the empty hour-glass told was come. Hastily, 
eagerly, Bichard announced the arriyal of these German merce- 
naries; he directed them to accompany Lim, that with some 
show of attendance he might present himself to Schwartz. The 
camp was not to be disturbed ; two or three men alone among 
them were awakened, and ordered to keep guard— in Eve hours 
assuredly he must return. In a brief space of time, the troop 
who were to accompany him. Heron, Skelton, O' Water, and 
Astley, with some forty more, led their horses to his tent in 
silence: — ^there were tew lights through all the camp; their 
honest hearts which beat within slept, while he was awake to 
succour and save them. This was Eichard's last thought, as, 
mounted on his good steed, he led the way across the dim heath 
towards YeoviL 

It was such a night as is frequent at the end of September ; a 

Y 
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warm but farioiis west* wind tore tionff the sky, shakiDK tlie 
dark tresses of the tress, and chasing the broad shadows of the 
douds across the phiins. The moon, at the beginning of her 
third quarter, sped through the Aj with rapid silvery wings ; 
now cutting the dark, sea-uke ether; now plunging deep amidst 
the clouds; now buried in utter darkness; anon spreading a 
broad halo amoni;^ the thinner woof of Tapours. The ^uide was 
at the prince's side ; Heron, upon his shorty sturdy pouy, was 
just behind ; Skelton tried to get his tall mare to an even ^ace 
with Briehard's horse, but she fell back continually : the rnehing, 
howling wind and rustling trees drowned the clatter of the hoofs. 
They reached the extreme edge of the common ; Bichard turned 
his head^the lights of his fittle camp burnt dim in the moon- 
shine, its Door appeal of tents was lost in the distance : they 
entered a dark lane, and* lost, sight of every trace of it ; still they 
rode fleetly on. ^ight, and the obscure shapes of night around 
—holy, blmding, all-seeing night! when we feel the power of 
the Omnipotent as if immediately in contact with us; when 
religion fills the soul, and our very fears are unearthly ; when 
familiar iniages assume an unknown power to thrill our hearts ; 
and the winds and trees and shapeless clouds have a voice not 
their own, to speak of all that we dream or imagine beyond our 
actual life. Through embowered lanes, whose darkness seemed 
thick and Dalpable---over open, moonshiny fields, where the airy 
^ase of clouds careered in dimmer shapes upon the earth— 
lUchard rode forward, fostering newly-awakened hope ; ^lad in 
the belief that while he sated all who depended on bim, ho 
would not prove a mere victim led in tame submission, an 
unrighteous sacrifice to the Evil Spirit of iho World. 
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Art thou he, traitor ! that with treason vile 

Hast slain ray men in this unmanly manner, 
All'! HOW trioniphcst iu the piteous spoil 

Of these ponr folk ; whose snnls with black disbotlOtir 

And foul delame do deck thy bloody banner ? 
The meed whereof shall shortly be thy shame. 

And wrctclied end which still attendcth OH her* 
Witli that himself to battle he *lid frame ; 
So did hbi forty yeomen which there with him came. 

Sprnskr. 

SoMB miles to the east of Yeovil there was a deep stream, whose 
precipitous banks were covered by a thick underwood that 
almost concealed the turbid waters, which undermined and 
bared the twisted and gnarled roots of the various overhanging 
trees or shrubs. The left side of the stream was bounded by aa 
abrupt hill, at the foot of which was a narrow pathway ; on the 
green acclivity flourished a beech grove, wnose roots were 
spread in many directions to catch the soil, while their trunks, 
some almost horizontal, were all fautasticallv^ i^rown, atid the 
fiiiry tracery of the foliage shed such 8oft» mellowed, chequered 
li;<:ht as must incline the heart of the wanderer beneath the 
leafy bower to delicious musings. 

JSow the moon silvered the trees, and sometimes glimmered 
on the waters, whose murmurs contended with the wind thai 
sung among the boughs : and was this all F A straggling moon- 
beam fell on something bright amid the bushes, and a deep 
voice cried, " Jack of the Wynd, if thou can'st not get to thicker 
cover, pluck darnels to cover that cursed steel cap of thine." 

**Hushr' repeated another lower voice, "your bawling is 
worse than his head-piece ; you outroar the wind. How high the 
moon is, and our friends not come ; — ^he will be here before them." 
Hark! a bell ! " 

"Matins, by the Fiend! may lie seize that double-tongued 
knave ! I much suspect Master f rion ; I know him of old. " 

Ho cannot mar \is now, though it be he who made this 
ambusliment/' 
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*' Oh, by your leave ! he has the trick of it, and could spring 
a mine in the broadest way ; he can turn and twist, and show 
more faces than a die. He laughed this morn — know the 
Jaugh — there is mischief in*t." 

" But, your worship, now, what can he do P " 

" Do ! darken the moon ; set these trees alive and dancing ; 
do! so play the Will o' the Wisp that the kino; shall be oa 
Pendennis and the duke at Greenwicli, and each fancy he is 
within bow-shot of the other; do! ask the devil what is in his 
compact, for he is but the Merry Andrew of Doctor Jbrion. 
Hush ! " 

** It is he," said the other speaker. 

A breathless pause ensued ; the wind swept throuo^li the 
trees — another sound — its monotonous recurrence showed that 
it ^^ as a dashing waterfall — ^and jet again it grew louder, 

" It is he." 

" No, Gad's mercy, it comes westward — close, my merry 
fellows, close, and mind the word ! close, for we have but half 
our number, and yet he may escape." 

Again the scene sank into silence and darkness : such silence 
as is nature's own* whose voice is ever musical ; such d^arkness 
as the embowering trees and vast island-clouds made, dimming 
and drinking up the radiance of the moon* 

The stillness was broken by the tramp of horses drawing 
near, men's voices mingled with the clatter, and now severiu 
cavaliers entered the deSle ; they rode in some disorder, and so 
strag^linp:, that it was probable that many of their party lagged 
far behind : the principal horseman had reached midwaj the 
ravine, when suddenl}r a tree, with all its growth of green and 
tangled boughs, fell right across the path ; the clatter of the 
fall deafened the screech which accompanied it, for one rider 
was overthrown; it was succeeded by a flight of arrows from 
concealed archers. ** Ride for your lives," cried Richard : but 
his path was crossed by six horsemen, while, starting from the 
' coppice, a band of near forty men engaged with the van of his 
troop, who tried to wheel about: some escaped, most felL 
With his sword drawn, the prince rushed at his foremost 
enemy ; it was a mortal struggle for life and liberty, for hatred 
and revenge. Richard was the better swordsfnan, nut his horse 
was blown, and half sunk upon his haunches, when pressed eloselj 
by the adversary, Bichard saw his danger, and yet his advan- 
tage, for his foe, over-eager to press him down, forgot the ward; 
he rose on his stirrups, and grasped his sword with both hands, 
when a blow from behind, a co\^ ard's blow, from a battle-axe, 
struck him ; it waa repeated, and he fell lifeless on the earth* 
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Sickness, and faintness, and tbrobbinnr pain were the first 
tokens of life that visited his still failing sense ; sight and the 
power of motion seemed to have deserted him, but memory 
reviving told him that he was a prisoner. Moments were 
stretched to ages while he strove to collect his sensations ; still 
it was night ; the view of fields and uplands and of the varied 
moon-lit sky grew upon liis languid senses ; he was still on 
horseback, bound to the animal, and supported on either side by 
men. As Ins uiovemonts communicated his returnin<j: strenjitli, 
one of those fellows rode to impart the tidings to their leader, 
while t1ie other stayed to guide his horse ; the word gallop! ** 
was called aloud, and he was urged along at full speed, while 
the sudden motion almost threw him back into his swoon. 

Dawn, which at tirst seemed to add to the dimness and indis- 
tinctness of the landscape, struggling through the clouds, and 
paling the moon, slowly stole upon them. The prince became 
sufficiently alive to make observations ; he and his fellow- 
prisoners were five in number only, their guards were ten ; 
foremost among them was one whom, in whatever guise, he 
could not mistake. Each feeling in Kichard's heart stimulated 
him to abhor that man, yet he pitied him more. Gallant, bold 
IRobin, the frolicksonie page, the merry-witted sharer of a 
* thousand pleasures. Time, thou art a thief ; how base a thief— 
when thou stealest not only our friends, our youth, our hopes, 
but, besides, our innocence ; giving us in the place of light- 
hearted confidence — guile, distrust, the consciousness of evil 
deeds. In these thoughts, Eichard drew the colouring of the 
picture, from the fresh and vivid tints that painted his own 
soul. ClifFord*8 breast had perhaps never been free from the 
cares of guilt: he had desired honour; he had loved renown; 
but the early development of passion and of talent had ren- 
dered him, even in boyhood, less single-hearted than Hichard 
now. 

Clifford was triumphant ; he possessed Monina's beloved — - 
the cause of his disgrace — bound, a prisoner, and wounded. 
Why then did pain distort his features, and passion flush his 
brow P No triumph laughed in his eye, or sat upon his lip. He 
hated the prince ; but he hated and despised himself. He 
played a dastardly and a villain's part ; and shame awaited 
even success. The notoriety and infamy that attended on him 
(exaggerated as those things usually are, in his own eyes), 
made him fear to meet,' in the neighbouring villages or towns, 
any noble cavalier who might recognise him ; even if he saw a 
party of liorsemen on the road he turned out of it, and thus 
got eatangied among by-paths in an unfrequented part of the 
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ooimtry. They continued the same fast career for several 
hours, till they entered a wild dark forest, where the inter* 
minable brancbea of the old oaka met high-arehed orer-head, 
and the paths were beset with fern and nnderwood. The road 
they took was at first a clear and open glade, bat it quiddy 
narrowed, and branched oflP in Tarions directions ; they foilowea 
one of its windings till it abruptly closed: the leader then 
reined in, and Clifford's voice was heard. Years had elapsed 
since it had met Richard'a car ; the mere, as it were, abstract 
idea of ClifFord u as mintrled with crime and hate ; his voice, his 
manner, his look were associated witli protestations of fidelity; 
or, dearer still, the intercourse of friendship and j'outhful fxaiety ; 
no wouder that it seemed a voice from the grave to betrayed 
York. Halloo!" cried Clifford, Clim of the Lyn, my 
merry man, thou art to track us through the New Forest to 
Southampton." 

** Please your knightship," said a slianf<^y-headed fellow, ** our 
way is clear, I an\ at home now : but, by Saint George, we 
must halt ; a thirty miles' ride since matins, his fast uubroken, 
would have made Kobin Hood a laggard." 

''What would you eat here P" cried Clifford; ''a stoap of 
canary and beef were blessings for the nonce ; but we must get 
out of this accursed wilderness into more Christian aeighboor- 
hood before we find our hostelry." 

Chm of the Lyn grinned. To a poor forester/' said he, 
"the green- wood is a royal inn; vert and veniaon, your 
worship, aonnd more savoury than four smoky walls, and a 
platter of beef brought in mine host's left hand, while hia right 
already says — * Pay ! ' " 

" They would feed me with mine own venison in way of 
courtesy, even as the Lion Heart, my namesake and ancestor, 
was feasted of old ; mine — each acre, each rood, and every 
noble stag that pastures thereon ; but I am not so free as they ; 
and, mine though this wild wood he, I must thank an outlaw 
ere I dine upon my own." 

Thus thought Eiehard ; and at that moment, with his limhs 
aching through their bondage, and with throbbing temples, 
liberty in the free forest seemed worth more than a kingdom. 
The bright snn was high — the sky serene — the merry birds 
were carolling in the brake — the forest basked in noon-day, 
while the party \A onnd along tlio shady path beneath. Tho 
languid frame of York revived ; at first to pain alone, for 
memory was scrpent-fanged. What bird-lime was this to 
ensnare the royal eagle I but soon Despair, which had Happed 
her Lai'py wings across his face, blinding him, fled away ; Hope 
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awoke, and in her train, scliemes of escape, freedom, and a 

renewal of the strupr^rle. 

Mcamvliik^ they threaded many a green pathway, and, after 
another hour s ride, arrived at the opening of a wide grassy- 
dell; a deer, "a stag of ten," leaped from his ferny bed and 
bounded away ; a herd of timid fawns, just visible in the dis- 
tance, hurried into the thicket ; while many a bird flew from 
the near sprays. Here the party halted ; first they unbitted 
their steeds, and then dismounted the prisoners, binding them 
for seeurity's sake to a tree. Eiebard was spared this defxrada- 
tion, for still he was a prince in Clifford's eyes ; and his extreme 
physieal weakness, caused by his blow, made even the close 
watching him superfluous. He was lifted from his horse, and 
placed upon the turf, and tliere left. While some of Ins guards 
went to seek and slay their repast, others led their animals to a 
brook which uuirniured near ; all were variously and busily em- 
ployed. Clifford alone remained; he called for water ; evifleutly 
he was more weary than he chose to own ; he took off his 
casque : his features were ghastly : there was a red streak upon 
bis brow, which was knit as if to endurance, and his lips were 
white and quivering. Never had crime visited with such 
torment ill-fated man ; he looked a Cain after the murder ; the 
Abel he had killed was his own fair fame — the ancestral honour 
of his race. How changed from when Richard last saw him, 
but two years before ; his hair was nearly grey, his eyes hollow, 
his cheeks fallen in ; yet, though thin to emaciation, he had lost 
that delicacy and elegance of feature that had characterized 
him. Almost without reflection, forgetting his own position in 
painful compassion, the prince exclaimed, *' Thou art an unhappy 
man. Sir BobertP" The knight replied with a ghastly smiie,^ 
which he meant to be disdainful. '^But now/' continued 
Kichard, while thj Tisor screened thy face, I was on tiie point 
of taunting thee as a coward, of defying thee to mortal combat ; 
but thou art miserable, and brokenSkearted, and no match . 
for me." 

Clifford's eyes glared, his hand was upon his sword's hilt : he 
recollected himself, replying, Yon cannot proToke me/ sir, you 
are my prisoner." 

" Thy victim, Bobin; though once saved by thee : but that is 

East, and there is no return. The blood of Stanley, and of a 
undred other martyrs, rolls between us : I conquer my own 
nature, when even for a moment I look upon their murderer." 

The w^dcuess of the prince gave a melancholy softness to hi a 
Yoice and manner ; the deep pity he felt for his fallen friend 
imparted a seraphic expression' to his clear open countenance. 
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Clifibrd writhed with pain. Clifford, who, though not quick to 
feel for others, was all sense and sensitiveness for himself : and 
how often in the world do we see sensibility attributed to indi* 
Tiduals, whose show of feeling arises from excessive suBoeptibility 
to their own sorrows and injuries ! Clifford wished to answer— 
—to go away — he was spell-bound; his cowering look first 
animated Bichard to an effort, which a moment before he would 
have ridiculed. ''Wherefore," said he, ''have you earned all 
men's hate, and jour own to bootP Are you more honoured 
and loved than m Brussels? Scorn tracks you in your new 
career, and worst of all, jou despise yourself.'* 

** By St. Sathanas and his brood fiercely burst from the 
knight. Then he bit his lip, and was 'silent. 

" Yet, Cliffbrd, son of a noble father, spare yourself this 
crowning sin. I have heard from travelled men, that la 
Heatheuesse the unbaptized miscreant is true to him whose 
hospitality he has shared. There was a time when my eyes 
l)ri^ditened when I saw you; when the name of Hobin was a 
benediction to be. You have changed it for the direst curse. 
Yours are no common crimes. Foremost in the chronicles, your 
name w ill stand as a type and symbol of ingratitude and treason, 
written with the blood of Fitzwater and Stanley. But this is 
not all. The young and defenceless you destroy : you liave 
stood with uplifted dagger over the couch of a sleeping man." 

Clifford had fostered the belief that this vilest act of his life, 
to which he had been driven rather by fierce revenge than hope 
of reward, was a secret. A moment before he had advanced 
with hasty and furious glances towards his enemy. Scarcely 
had the words passed York's lips, than a kind of paralysis came 
over him. His knees knocked together: his arms fell nerveless 
to his side, 

" O, man !" continued York, "arouse thy sleeping faculties* 
Bid the fiend who tortiures thee avaunt ! Even now» at the 
word, he feels his power over thy miserable soul waver* By 
Him who died on the Cross, I conjure him to leave thee. Say 
thou 'amen' to my adjuratiouy and he departs. Cast off the 
huge burthen of guilt ; deliver thy^ soul into the care of holy 
men. As thy first act, depart this spot: leave me. It is I 
who command — Richard of York, thy sovereign. Begone; 
or kneeling at my feet, seek the grace thou nast so dearly 
forfeited." 

For a moment it almost seemed as if the wretched man were 
about to obey ; but at the moment his groom came from the 
spring, where he had been watering his horse. The si^ht of 
another human being, to witness his degradation, awoke hinx to 
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frenzy. He called aloud, " How now, sirrah ! Why, uubit 

Drai^on? Brinfj: him liere. I must bcf^one." 

He can't carry your honour a mile," said the fellow. 

" A miracle," cried Eichard ; " you repent, Sir Robert." 

** As Lucifer in hell ! Look to the prisoner.'* Cliiford vaulted 
on his horse: his head was bare, his eyes wild and bloodshot. 
Clapping spurs to the jaded animal's side, he put him to his 
speea, and was gone. 

** His fit is on him !'* cried his attendant, " and what are we 
to do? He rides a race with the fiend, leaving us to do both 
their works." More whisperingly he muttered, " Hold Duke 
Hichard in bonds at^ainst his will may I not. He gave me gold 
in Flanders ; he is a king's son and a belted knight, and I a 
poor servitor." 

Srichard had conceived a faint hope of working on Clifford's 
manifest remorse, and enlisting him again under the banner of 
the White Hose. His wonder was great when he saw him flying 
through the forest with uncovered head and dishevelled hair ; 
the bridle of his horse in the groom's hand, while the wearied 
animal, spurred to speed, threw up his head, snorting with fear. 
Kot a moment was to be lost, the prince flew to his comrades in 
captivity. Already Heron and O'Water had their bonds cut by 
the sword of which he possessed -himself. Heron, in whose 
two arms laj his chief strength, and O'Water, at home in a 
fray, fired with the desire of liberty and life« got speedy hold of 
battle-axes, and stood at ba;^. okelton, the next made free, 
began to run ; but finding his flight was solitary, he secured a 
bow and arrows, and betook himself to a short, sure aim from 
behind a tree, while he offered up another sit^h^o the memory 
of Trereife. Astley threw himself foremost before his master, 
unarmed. The weapons of their guard were chiefly in a heap, 
and these, defended by the enfranchised prisoners, were useless 
to them. Headed by Clifford's groom, who stood in salutary 
awe of shedding royal blood, a parley commenced. He en- 
treated Richard to submit ; he told him that the whole country 
was in arms against him, his way back to his army beset, the 
sea-coasts strictly guarded. What then could he do P 

" Die, in arms and at liberty. Stand back, sirs ; what would 
you do with ineP Your guilty captain has deserted you; is 
there one of your number who will raise his accursed weapon 
against a king and a knight ?" 

Clym of the Lyn, and another outlawed forester (Clifford in 
mustering a troop had gathered together all manner of wild 
companions), now appeared dragging in a fat buck. Clym 
grinned when he saw the altered state of things : " Come* my 
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men/' he said, it is not for ns to fight King TT^nry's battles ; 
the more majeBties there be in England, the merrier for ns, I 
trow ; and the wider and freer the range of the king of the New 
Forest Pat up jonr rapiers, and let ns feast like brethren ; ye 
may fall to with your weapons afterwards. Or, if it nlease ^onr 
grace to trust to me, I will lead you where none or the king's 
men will follow." 

" Wilt thou guide me back to Taunton P" asked the prince. 
Not for my cap fbll of rose nobles," replied the outlaw ; 
"the way is beset: and trust me jour worship's men are scat- 
tered far and wide ere this. Tou are a tall fellow, and I should 
ill }ike to see you in their gripe. Be one of us ; you shall be 
king of the Gb'eenwood-shade ; and a merrier, freer monarch than 
he who lives at Westminster." 

** Hark!" the word, spoken in a voice of alarm, made the 
party all ear. There was a distant tramp— every now and then 
a breaking of bushes — and a whole herd of deer came bounding 
up the glade in flight. A forester who had rambled fhrther than 
the rest, rushed back, sajincj;, Sixty yeomen of the royal guard 3 
They are coming hitherward. Sir £[arry de Yere leads them — 
know his bright bay horse." 

" Away ! " 



CHAPTEE XLVII. 

▲ PILBKHA. 



He might liavc dwelt iti f^ccn forest* 

Under the shadows ^reeii : 
And have kept both him ana vt at fettt 

Out of all trouble and teen. 

, Old Ballad. 

It had been the policy of Richard's captors to have remained to 
deliver up their prisoners to a stronger force. But most of them 
were outlaws by profession, who held the king's men in instinc- 
tive horror : these were the first to lly ; the panic spread ; those 
who iuhl no cause to fear fled because they saw others do so. 
In a moiiieut the sward was cleared of all save the prisoners, 
who liastily bridled thoir horses, and followed York down a 
narrow path into a gleu, in an opposite direction from the 
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approacLing troop. With what speed they ini^ht they made 
their way through tho forest, penetrating its depths, till they 
got completely entangled in its intricacies. They proceeded for 
several hours, but their jaded horses one by one foundered : they 
were in the most savaixo part of the wood: there was no begin- 
ning nor end to the prospect of knotted trunks, whicli lifted their 
vast leafy burthen into the air; hero wns safety and needful 
repose. Kichard, animated to a suddea effort, could now hardly 
keep his seat : the state of their animals was imperative for a 
halt ; 80 here, in a wild brake, they alighted near a running 
brook ; and here O* Water slew a buck, while Astley and Bkelton. 
unbridled their horses, and all set about preparing a most need- 
ful repast. Evening stole upon them before it was concluded ; 
the slant sun-beams lay in golden glory on the twisted ivy-grown 
trunks, and bathed the- higher foliage in radiance. By the time 
their appetites were satisfied, Heron and Skelton were discoyered 
to be in a sound sleep ; it were as well to follow their example ; 
neither men nor horses could proceed without repose ; darkness 
also afforded best safety for travelling. It was agreed that they 
should pursue their way at midnight ; and so, stretched on the 
grassv soil, peace and the beauty of nature around them, each 
gave himself up to a slumber which, at that extremity of fatigue, 
needed no courting. 

All slept, save the prince; he lay in a state of feverish dis- 
quietude, looking at tlic sky through tlie leafy tracery overhead, 
till night massed and confused every object. Darkest thoughts 
thronged his mind ; loss of honour, desertion of friends, the fate 
of his poor men : he was to have devoted himself to them, but a 
stream, driven by a thundering avalanche from its course, had 
as much power as he to oppose the circumstances that had 
brouglit him from his camp near Taunton, to this secluded spot. 
3^or an interval he gave himself up to a tumult of miserable 
ideas, till from the grim troop some assumed a milder aspect, 
some a brigliter hue ; and, after long and painful consideration, 
he arranged such a plan as promised at least to vindicate his own 
name, and to save the lives of his adherents. Calmed by these 
thoughts, soothed to repose by the gentle influence of a south 
windy and the sweet monotony of rustling leaves and running 
water, he sank at last into a dreamless sleep. 

A whispering of voices was the first thing that struck his 
wakening sense : it was quite dark. " Is Master O' Water come 
backP " asked Heron. 

" I am here," replied the Irishman. 

" Hast discovered aught P *' 

''That the night is dark, .and the forest wide/' replied 
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O'Water; "bad we a planet to guide us we might hope to 



on the western sea, for the compass was a atar without a clood 
to him." 

** Saint Mary save us ! " said, or rather whined poor Skelton, 
"our fortunes are slit from top to toe^ and no pateh«work will 
make them whole." 

" There is hope at the mouth of a culrerin/' said O'Water, 
" or at the foot of the gallows, so that a man be true to himself. 
I have weathered a worse day, when the Macarthys swore to 
revenue themselves on the Eoches." 

And by our Lady's grace," interi'upted Hichard, " shall again, 
worthy mayor. My good fellows, fear nothing, I will save you; 
the ocean cannot be many miles off, for the sun set at our ritjht 
liaiKl, and blinded our eyes through the day; the v^'mcl by its 
mildness is southerly; we will face it. When once we reach the 
seaside, tlie shore of the free, wide ocean, Tudor's power stops 
short, and ye are safe ; of myself there will then be time to 
think. Say, shall we proceed now, or give another hour to ' 
repose P " 

All were capper to start, slowly leading their horses throuofh 
the tangled paths they could find, the quarter whence the wind 
blew, their only guide ; morning found them toiling on, but 
morning diminished half their labours ; and, as the birds twit- 
tered, and the east gleamed, their spirits rose to meet and con- 
quer danger. O'Water was in his native element, that of hair- 
breadth escape and peril. As to Heron and Skclton, they might 
liave flagged, but for Eichard ; he flattered their pride, raised 
their hopes, making weariness and danger a plaything and a jest. 
As the sun mounted in the sky, their horses showed many a sign 
of weariness ; and in spite of a store of venison, which the care- 
ful Skelton had brought away with him, they needed refresh- 
ment; each mile lengthened to ten ; each glaae grew intermin- 
able in their eyes ; and the wide forest seemed to possess all 
England in its extent. Could the prince's body have conquered 
his mind, the White Rose had indeed drooped ; he was parched 
with fever, and this, preying on his brain, made him the victim 
of conflicting thoughts : his heart, his imagination, were in his 
deserted camp ; even fair Katherine, awaiting tidings of him in 
her far retreat, had not such power to awaken anguish in his 
heart, as the idea of Henry's vengeance exercised on his faithful, 
humble friends, whose father and protector he had called him- 
self. There was disease in the fire and rapidity witli which these 
ideas coursed through his mind ; with a strong wdl he overcame 
them^ bent on accoxnplidhiDg his .present purpose, and rescuing . 
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these chief rebels, whose lives were most endangeced^ before he 
occupied himself with the safety of the rest. 

At length, at noon, his quick ear caught a heavy, distant roar* 
The trees had. begun to he more scattered : they reached the 
verge of the forest } they were too wearv to congratulate each 
other; before them was a rising ground which bounded their 
view ; some straggling cottages crowned the height ; slowly 
they reached the hill-top, and there beheld stormy ocean, clip- 
ping in the circular coast with watery girdle ; at a crow's flif^ht 
it might be a mile distant. A few huts and a single black boat 
spotted in one place the else desert beach ; a south wind swept 
the sea, and vast surges broke upon the sands ; all looked bleak 
and deserted. 

They stopped at a cottage-door, inquiring the road ; they heard 
there was one, which went three miles about, but that the plain 
at their feet was intersected by wide ditches, which their fagged 
animals could not leap. Moreover, what hope of putting out to 
sea, in opposition to the big noisy waves which the wind was 
hurrying towards shore ! It were safest and best to take a short 
repose in this obscure village. Heron and Skelton entered the 
poor inn, while Eichard waited on his horse, striving to win him 
oy caresses to taste the food he at first refused. Heron» who 
was warm-hearted with all his bluster, brought the prince out a 
flagon of excellent wine, such as by some chance— it might be a 
wreck — the tide had wafted from the opposite coast : Richard 
was too ill to drink ; but, as he stood, his arm on his poor steed's 
neck, the creature looked wistfully up in his face, averting his 
mouth from the ]>rofiered grain; half-play fully his master held 
out to him the wide-mouthed flagon, and he drank with such 
eagerness, that Bichard vowed he should have another bottle, 
and, buying the host's consent with gold, flUed a large can from 
the wine-cask ; the beast drank, and, had be been a Christian 
man, could not hav^ appeared more refreshed. The prince, for- 
getful of hfs pains, was amusing himself thus, when Skelton, pale 
and gasping, came from the house, and voiceless throu^ili fear, laid 
one hand on his leader's arm, and with the other pointed : too 
soon the hapless fugitive saw to what he called his attention. 
Along the shore of the sea a moving body was perceptible, 
approaching towards them from west to east, which soon sliowcd 
itself to be a troop of horse soldiers. Eiehard gave speedy order 
that his friends should assemble and mount, while he continued 
to watch the proceedings of the enemy. 

They were about two hundred strong — they arrived at the 
huts on the beach, and the prince perceived that they were 
making dispositions to leave a part of their number behind. 
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Fifty n)en were selected, and posted as patrol — the rest tlien 
moved forward, still towards the east. By this time the remain- 
ing fugitives had mounted, and gathered in one spot — the vil- 
lagers also were collecting — Skelton's teeth chattered — lie asked 
aiiiold woman if there were any sanctuary near. 

Ay, by our Lady, is there," replied the dame, " sixteen miles 
aloDg the coast is the monastery of Beaulieu. A sanctuary for 
princes ; by the same token that the Lady Margaret, baint 
Henry's quecD, lived safely therein spite of the wicked Yorkists, 
who would have taken her precious* life*" 

Hichard turned q^uickly round as the woman spoke and heard 
her wordsi but again his eyes were attracted to the coast. As 
the troop were proceeding along the sands, the little knot of 
horsemen perched upon the hill caugbt the attention of a 
soldier. Me rode along the lines, and spoke to the commanding 
officer ; a halt ensued, " We are lost," cried 8keItoD> we are 
taken, Cord i Lord ! will they grant us our lives P " 

''These trees are tempting, and apt for* hanging,'* said 
O' Water, with the air of a connoisseur. 

"Oh, for Bewley< — for Bewley, let us ride!" exclaimed 
Skellon, longing to go, yet afraid of separating iiimseii from his 
♦ com })an ions. 

Still the prince. watched the movements of the adverse party. 
Ten men were detached, and began to advance inland — ** Ob, 
dc'ar, mj lord," cried Astlej, ** betake yourself to the forest — 
there are a thousand ways of baiiling these men. I will meet 
ihem, and p\it tliem to fiuilt. Hide, for my Lady's sake, ride ! " 

** Master Astley is a cuuninfr gentleman." said Skelton ; *'our 
horses are a-w enrv, and a little craft would help us mightily.** 

Still Eichnrd's eves were fixed on the troopers — the men 
r.dvanced as far as a broad, deep stream, which itilersccted the 
] lain ; here they hesitated ; one of the best mounted leaped 
across, the others drew back, seeking along the steep, shelving 
banks for a ford, or a narrowing of the stream. The eyes of the 
troop on the shore were now turned upon their comrades. ** Our 
time is come," cried Kichard; " back to the forest." One step 
took them down the other side of the hill, hiding sea and beach 
and enemy from their eyes, and screening them also from observ- 
ation. They soon reached the forest, and entered its shade; 
and then proceeded along just within its skirts. "Whither?" 
respectfully O' Water asked, .after Skelton had for some time 
been muttering many a hint concerning sanctuary. 

To Beaulieu," said the prince. " We are barred out from 
the ocean — we are beset at land— the little island ydeped sane* 
tuary is all that is left to ye, God speed us safely hithexV 
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[Richard's horse was lively and refreshed after his generous 
draught, but these of the others flagged.. The prince exerted 
himself to keep up the spirits of all; he rallied Skelton, spoke 
comfort to Astlej, and fj^ood hope to Heron. The sturdy 
apprentice of danger, flight, and trouble, O* Water, treated it all 
as a matter of course — even hanging, if it so chanced, was but a 
likely accidc nt — the others needed more encourafrement. Astley 
feared for his lord, even to an appearance of timidity, which, 
though disinterested, had a bad effect on the others. Heron 
complained bitterly that his dinner had been left unfinished i 
while the poor tailor, now fancying that he would run away 
from all, now fearful of solitary misadventure, kept up a garru* 
lous harangue, of which terror was the burthen and the sum. 
Bichard's voice was cheerful, his manner gay ; but, placing his 
hand on Astley, it felt scorching ; every moment it required 
more energy to throw off the clinging lethargy that fell upon 
liim. It was again evening — a circumstance that had caused 
them to enter deeper into the forest; and it was to be iVarcl 
they had lost their way. All were weary — all, save Richard, 
liunu^ry. The breeze hud died away ; the air was oppressive, 
and more and more it felt like a load intolerable to the prince's 
burning brow. Night bei^an to close in so very dark, that the 
liorses refused to go forward. Suddenly a roaring sound arose, 
which was not, the sea ; and, but that the atmosphere was -so 
still, the wanderers would have said that it was a lierce wind 
among the trees. Such must it be, for now it came nearer ; like 
living things, the vast fjiants of the forest tossed their branches 
furiously ; and entire darkness and sudden pouring rain revealed 
the tempest, which their leafy prison had before hidden — all was 
go instantaneous, that it would seem that nature was undergoing 
some great revulsion in her laws. Tiie prince's horse'snorted 
and reared, while O' Water's dashed furiously on, striking against 
a tree, and throwing his rider, from whose lips there escaped a 
shriek. What would have been the last overuowing drop in tho 
bitter cup to a weak mind, restored Eichard — lassitude and 
despondency vanished. In an instant he was ofiT liis horse at 
O'Water's side, speaking in his own cheerful, kind voice. 
" Waste no moment on me," cried the generous mayor. *' My 
leg is broken — ^I* can go no further^speed you, your highness, 
to the sanctuary." 

This was the end of hope— -the raging storm, the disabled 
man, dark night, and Kichard's resolve not to desert his follower, 
all were causes of terror and of despair. 

A voice in the wood was heard calling aloud ; no answer could 
be returned ; it was repeatedi and Astley went forward to recon- 
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noitrc — even an enemy were help in Bach disaster, yet Heron 
and Skelton implored him to remain. Another halloo HicharJ 
answered ; for he recognized Astley's voice, who in the dark 
could not find his way back. He came at last, accompanied by 
a monk — this was heaven's favour revealed ; for the lioly man 
was a hermit, and his poor cell was near : poor indeed was it, 
built with logs» the interstices filled with mud ;^ a bed of dried 
leaves was nearly all the furniture. The hermit had ^one on 
first, and lit a torch; as they might, they bore along poor 
0*Wat(Nr, and placed him in his agony on the low^couch. The 
hermit looked mquisitively on all the party, neglecting to answer 
Skelton, ^vho asked for the hundredth time the distance to 
Beaulieu. 

Eichard still occupied himself with the mayor, endeavouring 
to discover if the limb were broken. By your leave, your 
grace," said the hermit, " I am somewhat of a chirurgeon ; I 
boast of my cures of horses^ and have saved a Christian man ere 
now." 

Scarcely did the prince remember to wonder at the title by 
which the unknown addressed him. By our Lady's love he 
besought him to attend to hia friend. "Trust me," said the 
hermit, "I will not fail ; but you, my lord, must not tarry here; 
the forest is beset with troops ; but for night and storm, you 
would hardly attain Beaulieu in safety. It is but- two miles dis- 
tant : I will guide your highness thither ; and then return to 
your follower. Have faith m me, my lord ; I have served your 
royal uncle, and was enlisted under your banner last year in 
Kent. I made a shift to escape, and took sanctuary ; but the 
stone walls of a monastery are little better than those of a 
prison ; so I betook me to the woods. Oh, I beseech you, waste 
no time : I will return to your follower: he is safe till then." 

Direct us, and I will thank you," replied Bichard ; ** but you 
shall not desert your patient even for a moment." 

There was no alternative but to comply: the man gave as 
clear instructions as he might, and Bicliard again set forward 
with his diminished party. They were long entangled bj trees ; 
and it was now quite night : the excitement overi the pnnce had 
drooped again. Even this interval was full of peril — ^a tramp of 
steeds was heard : they drew up among the trees ; a party of 
horsemen passed ; one — could it be the voice of the subtle Frion ? 
^Hsaid, "At the end of this glade we shall see the abbey spires. 
Well I know the same ; for when Queen Margaret—** 

This speaker was succeeded by a womaTi'v« voice: yet greater 
wonder, she spoke in Spanish, in unforgottcn accents— Eichard's 
heart stood stiU, as he heard them but soon both yoice and 
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frart^.p of steeds jjrew faint ; and liis brain, becomincf more and 
more bewildered, allowed no thoujifht to enter, save the one fixed 
there even in delirium. Tlie fujjitives eontinued to linger in this 
Bpol until it was probable that the travellers should have arrived. 
True to the information they had overheard, the forest opened 
at the end of the glade into a leafy amphitheatre ; an avenue was 
opposite, which led to the abbey f^ates, whose Gothic spires, 
buttresses and carved arches, rose above the tufted trees in dark 
masses. One end of the building was illuminated — that was 
the church, and the pealing organ stole mournfully on the night, 
sounding a Miserere ; the chaunting of the monks mingled with 
the harmonious swell, adding that pathos, that touch of solemn, 
unutterable sentiment, which pernapa no moaiey aave that of 
the human voice, possesses. Bichard's companions were rough- 
suited, vulgar-minded ; but thejr were Catholic and religious 
men, and were awe-struck by this voice from heaven rcadiing 
them thus in their desolation; a Yoiee promising safety ana 
repose to their harassed, wearied bodies. 

A few steps earned them to the very spot ; the bell was 
rung, the gate was opened, sanctuary was daimed and afforded. 
SkeltOH sprang forward ; the other two hung -back; but, on 
a sign from Sichard, they also passed the sacred threshold 
** Farewell, my^ friends," he said, a short farewell. Astley, I 
charge you wait for me. Sir priest, close the gate." 

The word was said, the order obeyed, lUchard was left alone 
in darkness. JNfow for my task — for my poor trusty fellows* 
The work of murder cannot yet have begun : my life pays for 
all. Yet awhile bear me up, thou fainl^g spirit; desert not 
Jiiehard's breast till his honour be redeemed ! " 

Vain prayer!— "I must repose," he thought; "it is of no 
avail to urge nature beyond herself; a few minutes, and I am 
strong." He dismounted, and, with a sensation of delicious 
relief, threw himself at his length on the wet grass, pressing the 
daoJc herbage to his fevered brow. At first he felt recovered ; 
but in a few minutes strong spasms shot through his frame ; and 
these yielded to a feebleness, that forced him to sink to the 
grouno, when he endeavoured to rise : he foigot his situation, 
the near abbey, his friends ; he forgot wherefore, but he remem- 
bered that his presence was required somewhere, and with 
a resolved effi>rt he rose and staggered towards his horse — ^he > 
fell. " A little sleep, and I shall be well." This was his last 
thought, and lay in a state between slumber and stupor upon 
ike earth. 
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If the dull substance of my flesh were thougliftt 
Injurious distance should not stop my way ; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
To limits flw remote, ^here thoa dott stay. 

SaAKSVlAIlt* 

Thkee is a terror whose cause is iinrevealed oven to ils victim, 
which makes the heart beat wildly, and we ask the voiceless 
thing wherefore ; when the beauty of the visible universe 
sickens the aching sense^ ; when we beseech the winds to com- 
fort us, and we implore the Invisible for relief, which is to speed 
to us from afar. Wc endeavour, in our impotent struggle with 
the sense of coming evil, to soar beyond the imprisoning atmo- 
sphere of our own identity ; w e call upon the stars to speak to 
us, and would fain believe that mother earth, with inorganic 
voice, prophesies. Driven on by the mad imaginings of a heart 
hovering between life and death, we fancy that the visible frame 
of things is replete with oracles. Or is it true ; and do air 
and earth, divined by the sorrow-tutored spirit, possess true 
auguries? At such dread hour we are forced to listen and 
believe : nor can we ever afterwards, in common life, forget our 
miserable initiation into the mysteries of the unexplained laws 
of our nature. To one thus aware of the misfortune that awaits 
her, the voice of consolation is a mockery. Yet, even while she 
knows that the die is cast, she will not acknowledge her intimate 
persuaeion of ill ; but sits smiling on any hope brought to her, 
as a mother on the physician who talks of recovery while her 
child dies.' 

The Lady Catherine had yielded to Richard's wishes, because 
she saw that he refilly desired her absence. Alone in a monas- 
tery, in a distant part of C<jrnwal], she awaited the fatal tidings, 
which she knew must come at last. Siie was too clear-sighted 
not to be nwMve, that the armed power of a mighty kingdom, 
«uch as iinglaud, nnist crush at once his ill-organized revolt. 

fihe was prepared for, and ready to meet^i all the disasters and 
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numiiiatiODS of defeat ; but not to be absent from licr liusband at 
this crisis. She ordered horses to be kept perpetually in readi- 
ness, that ehe might proceed towards him on the first intimation 
of change and downfall. She watched from the highest tower of 
her abode, the arrival of messengers : before she dared open her 
letters, she read in their faces, what news of Hichard ? It was 
a bitter pang to hear that Plantagenet was dangerously wounded ; 
that the prince had advanced farther forward, at the head of 
his rabble soldiers. 

She had no friends, save humble ones, and very few of these ; 
they borrowed their looks from her, yet hoped more than she 
did* Quickly she was aware of a change in them : they spoke 
in a low, su1>daed voice, as if awe-struck by some visitation of 
destiny. That very* day letters arrived from the prince: they 
were of ancient date, nor could she lay his terms ot endearment 
and cheering to her heart and be consoled. In the afternoon a 
torn, soiled billet was brought her from Edmnnd. In spite of 
his wound, he had dragged himself as far as-Launceston, on his 
way to her* Forced to stop, he sent her tidings of all he knew 
— -Kichard's mysterious flight, Henry's bloodless victory, the 
eagerness the king expressed to learn where she was, and the 
despatdiing of troops in search of her. He besought her to fly . 
It might be hoped tnat the prince had escaped beyond sea, whi* 
tiier she must hasten ; or falling into his enemy's hands, she 
would never see him more* 

Perplexed and agitated, knowing that dishonour would result 
from Richard's strange disappearance, yet persuaded that he had 
some ulterior view which it behoved her not to thwart, she hesi- 
tated what step to take. 

An incident occurred to end her uncertainty; Suddenly, in . 
the evening, Monina stood before her. Monina came with the 
safety -laden Adalid, to bear her to the shores of Burgundy. 
She hrought the hktory of the fraud practised upon York, of 
the ambush laid for his life, of his escape, ana the arrival, 
immediately succeeding to hers, of his followers at the Abbey of ' 
Beanlieu; how the pawing and trampling of a horse at the 
gates had brought out the modes, who discovered the- hapless 
prince senseless on the dark sod. He was carried in, and 
through her care his name was entered in the sanctuary. She 
had attended on his sick couch two days and nights, when his 
first return to reason was to implore her to seek Katherine, to 
carry her beyond Tudor's power, out of the island prison. Her 
father's caravel was hovenng on the coast. A favouring south- 
east wind bore her to these shores : she came at his desire : the 
Adalid was there, and she might sail, not to 13 ai i^undy, but eveu 
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to the Bpot which harboured Sicbard. She also could take sane* 
tuary iu Beaulieu. 

The monafltery in which the duchess of York had taken refujre 
was situated on St. Michael's Mount, not far from the Land's 
End. The laod projects romantically into the sea, forming a 
little harbour called Mount*^ Bay. Towards the land the aocli* 
vity is at first gradual, becoming precipitous towards the auiu- 
mit : now, at high water, the tide flows between the rock and 
the land, but it was in those days connected by a kind of natural, 
rocky causeway. Towards the sea it is nearly perpendicular. 
A strong fortress was connected with the church ; and a stone 
lantern was attached to one of the towers of the church. Not 
far from the castle, in a cra^^y and almost inaccessible part of 
the cliff* is situated Saint Michael's Chair, which, on account of 
its dan^rerous approach, and the traditions attached to it, became 
the resort of the pious. Many a legend belonjjed to this spot. 
Its thick woods, liie lioar appearance of the crags, the wide- 
spread sea, for ever warring against liie laud, which had thrust 
itself out into the watery space, usurping a pai t of its empire, 
made it singularly grand ; while the placid beauty of the little 
bay formed by the rock, and the picturesque grouping of the 
trees, the straggling paths, and numerous birds, added every 
softer beauty to the scene. 

Often did Katherine watch the changeful ocean, or turn her 
eyes to the more grateful spectacle of umbrageous woods, and 
rifted rock, and seek for peace in the sight of earth's loveliness. 
All weighed with tenfold heaviness on her foreboding soul. For 
the first time, they wore to her the aspect of beauty, when now 
she hoped to leave them. Hopes so soon to fail. A south 
wind had borne the caravel swifuy into the bay, but the breese 
increased to a gale, and even while the ladies were making a 
few hasty preparations, De Faro had been obliged to slip his 
moorings, and run out to sea, to escape the danger of being 
wrecked on a lee shore. With a pang of intense misery, TSjtr 
therine saw its little hull hurry over the blackening waters, 
and its single sail lose itself amidst the sea-foam. The mariner 
had even, on anchoring, anticipated a storm i he had informed 
his daughter of the probability there was, that he should be 
driven to seek for safety in the open sea; but he promised with 
the first favourable change of wind to return. When would this 
come ? Fate was in the hour, nor could ^ven Katharine aohool 
herself to patience. 

I Evening shades gathering round them ; the princess, growing; 
each minute more unquiet and miserable^ soiught in some kmd 
of aotivi^ for relief to her sufferings* " I will go to Samt 
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Michael's Chair," she said ; good spirits for ever hover near tlio 
sainted spot ; they will hear and carry a fond fife's prayer to 
the throne of the EtornaJ." 

In silence Monina followed the lady. They were both moun- 
tnin-hred, and trod lightly al on paths which seemed scarcely to 
aiibrd footino^ to a u;oat. They reached the scat of the rock ; they 
looked over the sea, wliose dark surface was made yisible by 
the sheets of foam that covered it ; the roar of wayes was at their 
feet. The sun went down blood-red, and, in its dyings glories, 
the crescent moon showed first pale, then glowing ; the thou- 
sand stars rushed from among tne vast clouds that blotted the 
sky ; and the wind tore fiercely round the crag, and howled 
among the trees. O earth, and sea, and sky ! strange myste- 
ries ! that look and are so beautiful eyen in tumulfc and in storm ; 
did ye feel pain then, when the elements of which ye are com- 
posed battled together? Were ye tortured by the strife of 
wind and ware, even as the soul of man when it is the prey of 
passion F Or were ye unmoved, pain only being the portion of 
the hearts of the two human beings, who, looking on the 
commotion, found your wildest rage calm in comparison with 
the tempest of fear and grief which had mastery over them. 

Sickened by disappointment, impatient of despair, each re* 
mained, brooding mutely over their sevmd thoughts. 

Poor Xatherine ; her dearest wish was set upon sharing in all 
its drear minutise the fortune of her lord, her gallant knight, her 
most sweet Richard. He was her husband ; he had taken her, 
timid yet confiding, from the shelter of her father's roof ; they 
had entered the young world of hope and hazard together. 
Custom, the gentle weaver of soft woman's tenderness, had 
thrown its silken net over her; his disasters became hers; his 
wishes, and their defeat, were also hers. She only existed as 
apart of him; while enthusiastic love made her fondly cling 
even to the worst that betided, as better in its direst shape 
than any misnamed good fortune that unlinked them. 

"My love, my altar-plighted love! must I then wake and 
say no good day to thee; and sleep, my rest unbenisoned 
by thy good night I The simple word, the we, that symbolized 
our common fate, out in two, each half a nothing so disjoined." 

While Katherine thus struggled with necessity, Monina was 

given up to patience. The present hour had fulfilled its fear ; 
er busy thoughts fashionedfa thousand plans for his escape, or 
tremblingly painted a dark futurity. He was a part of her 
being, though no portion of herself was claimed by him. She 
was not his, as a lover or a wife, but as a sister mignt be ; if in 
tiiis ill world sueb heart's conpord could eiiet : a sharing of fate 
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and of affection, combined with angelic purity. As easily mi^Iit 
she fancy animal life to survive in her body after the soul had 
fled, as soon imagine that the beating of her heart could con- 
tinue when the living impulse which qaickened its palpitations 
was still, as that he, her childhoodPs playfellow, the golden 
dream of her youth, the shrine at which she had sacrificed 
that youth, should die, and she live on in the widowcNd woild 
without him. 

The stars glittered over their gentle heads, and the moon 
went down in the west ; fitful, thread-like rays were shed upon 
the raging sea, whose heady billows foamed and roared at their 
feet : both these fair, gentle creatures remained, careless of the 
wild wind that swept their limbs, or the spray which, high as 
they stood, besprent their hair : both young, both lovely, both 
devoted to one, yet confiding in the reality of virtue and purity, 
trusting fully each other, the one accepting the heart's sacriBco 
which the other unreservedly made, they watched for the 
Adalid, which, a plaything of the waves, was carried afar. Day 
dawned before they could resolve to quit this spot ; then they 
took refucre in the near monastery, and from its towers looked 
out over the sea. 
A few anxious hours brought the dreaded consummation of 
' their fears. The ascent of a troop of horse up the steep, told 
[Catherine that she was discoverea* Their sudden appearance 
before her proved that she was a prisoner. For the first time 
she saw the White and Bed Bose entwined ; the eaii of Oxford 
was announced to her as their leader, and he soon appeared to 



qucred her ill fate bv smiling at its dIows, and looked a queen, 
as she yielded herself a slave. The watching of the night had 
all disordered her dress, and deranged her golden tresses ; but 
her wondrous fairness, the soft moulding of h^ face, her regal 
throat, and arched open brow, bending over her intelligent, yet 
soft, blue eyes ; her person majestic, even in its slim beauty, 
were tokens of a spirit, that in destitution must xeign over sul 
who approached it. 

Her first words, to ease the awe-struck earl, were au entreaty 
to be conducted to the king. She showed more earnest desire 
than he to present herself to her royal victor. In a very few 
hours they had descended the Mount, and hastened out of 
hearing of the roar of tlie ocean, which had so cruelly deceived 
her hopes. In her eyes could only be read the mastery she hi\d 
obtained over her thoughts ; no lurking weakness betrayed fear, 
or even disappointment. Surely yet she cherished some dear 



claim his prize. 

Kathenne received 




sweetness ; she con- 
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ezpeotation ; yet how, lost to libert could she hope to attain . 
itP 

But thus we are, while untamed byyears. Yonth» elastic and 
bright* disdains to be compelled. When conquered, from its 
very chaius it forges implements for freedom ; it alights from 
one Iniffled flight, only again to soar on untired wing towards 
some other aim. Freyious defeat is made the bridge to pass the 
tide to another shore ; and, if that break down, its fragments 
become stepping-stones. It will feed upon despair, and call it a 
medicine wnich is to renovate its dying liopcs. 



CHAP TEE XLIX. 

BICHABD SUABEUDBBS. 



For, when Cymocles saw the foul reproach 
Which him appeached, prick 'd with noble &haine 
And inward ^ef, he fiercely *g:an approach i 
Resolved to put away that loathly blame. 
Or die with honour aad desert of lame. 

Sfenskr. 

AvTBB ihe prinee, by the Toyage of Monrna, bad, as he boped» 
provided for the escape and safetjr of the Lady Katherme, he 
could not, all weak as ne was, remain in repose. 

From his^early childhood he had been nurtured in the idea 
that it was his first, chief dut^ to regain his kingdom ; his 
friends lived for that single object; aU other occupation was 
regarded as impertinent or trifling. On the table of his ductile 
boyish mind, that sole intent was deeply engraved by every hand 
or circumstance. The base-minded aisposition of his rival king 
adorned his cause with a show of use and the name of virtue. 

Those were days when every noble-bom youth carved honour 
for himself with his sword ; when passes at arms where resorted 
to whenever real wars did not put weapons in their hands, and 
men exposed their breasts to sharp-biting steel in wanton sport. 
Often during his green and budding youth Eichard had gloried 
in the very obstacles set before him ; to be cast out and forced 
to redeem his state, was a brighter destiny than to be lapped in 
the bosom of guarded royally. The treason of CHflford and the 
sacriiice of devoted friends but whetted his ambition; ven« 
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fcance, ilie religion of that age, being a sacred duty in his eyes, 
le had been shaken by Lord Surrey's appeal, but cast the 
awakened pity oflT as a debasing weakness. 

The painted yeil of life was torn. His name had not armed 
the nobles of his native land, his cause had not been trumpeted 
with prabe nor crowned by victory ; deserted by forei^ allies, 
unsuccessful in Ireland, he had appeared at the head of a rabble 
army strong only in wrongs and in revenge^ Bven these he 
had abandoned, and with nameless hinds taken sanctuary ; his 
story was a fable, his name a jeer ; lie no longer, so it seemed, 
existed ; for the appellation of duke of York was to be lost 
and merged iu the dis^^raceful misuomer affixed lo liinx by the 
Usurper. v 

Eichard was no whining monk to lament the inevitable, and 
tamely to await the result. To see an evil was to spur him to 
seek a remedy : he had given up every expectation of reigning, 
except such as sprung from his right, and faith in the justice of 
God. But honour was a more valued treasure ; and to his 
warm heart dearer still was the safety of the poor fellows aban- 
doned by him. On the third day after his arrival at Beaulieu, 
he arose from his sick couch, donned his armour, and, yet pale 
and feeble, sent to speak with the cavalier who commanded the 
party that guarded all egress from the abbey. With him he 
held long parley, in conclusion of which Sir Hugh Luttrel 
directed three of his followers to be in readiness, and two of his 
chosen horses to be led to the abbey gates. Kichard took leave 
of the abbot ; he recommended his poor followers to him, and 
lightlv answered the remonstrance of the holy man, who thought 
tfau&t delirium alone could urge the fugitive to quit the tranqnS. 
sacred spot, whm he himself passed his days in quiet, and 
which held out so secure a proteetion to the Tanquished. His 
remonstrance was vain ; one word weighed more with Bichard 
than a paradise of peace« Infamy, dishonour t No; even if 
his people were safe — ^by throwing himself in the self-same peril 
to which he had apparently exposed them, that stain wi^re 
effaced. The yery gentleman to whom he had aurrcttdered 
himself had trespassed on his allegiance to Henry to dissuade 
him from the fool-hardihood of his adventure. It was a sij^ht 
of pity to see one so very yount^ walk voluntarily to the sacri- 
fice ; and tlic princely mien aud youtliful appearance of the 
self-constituted prisoner wrought all to compassion and respect. 
For still this fair White Rose was in the very openinir flower of 
manhood: he looked, after such variety of fortune, as if evil not 
only never had, but never could tarnish the brightness of hia 
spirit or of his aspect ; iUness had a little enfeebled him, without 
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detracting from his yoathful beauty, giving rather that softness 
which made it loTeIine88» jet painted fairer by his self-immo* 
lating resolye, 

*' A sweet reg^ard and amiable grrace, 
Mixed with luaiUy sternness did appear," 

and eagerness witiud : fyt eager he was, eren to almost foolish 
haste, to redeem the lost hoars, and establish himself again no 
runaway. • 

With flresh joy he addressed himself to retrace his steps to 
Taunton. Sanctuary and refuge from death — oh! how he 
trampled on the slavish thought. Death was to him a word, a 
shadow, a phantom to deride and scorn, not an enemy to grapple 
withs disn^^ was his abhorred ft>e, and him he thus oyer- 
threw. His resolves, inspired by disdain of permitting one 
taint to blemish his career, were not the expedients of prudence, 
but the headlong exploit of daring youth. The iron must indeed 
have entered our souls, and we be tamed from dear, youthful 
fireedom to age's humble concessions to necessity, before we can 
bow our head to calumny, smile at the shafts as they rankle in 
our flesh, and calmly feel that, among the many visitations of 
evil we undergo, this is one we are compelled to endure. 

Thus he, his gentle guide and followers, travelled towards 
GRaunton. In all prudence, from the moment they left sanctuary, 
Sir Hugh Luttrel ou«xht to have guarded him closely. But eveu 
the staid Sir Hu<^h forn^ot this duty ; rather was Richard the 
enforcer of this journey, than his ^uard. Eichard it was who- 
at ni*rht halted unwillingly ; ivichard who first cried to horso at 
mornino^'s dawn ; who, in spite of ill-wcathcr, resisted every 
delay. As tliey drew near their bourne, the appellation of 
iV rkin first met the prince's ear ; he was unaware that it had 
ever been applied to liim except by Henry's written proclanui- 
tions. It acted as a galling spur ; for he believed, with youth's 
incapacity of luiderstanding systematized falsehood, that his 
presence would put to flight the many-coloured web of invention, 
which his rival nad cast over him to mar his truth and ob^scuro 
his nobility. 

After three days they drew near Taunton. The stubble fields, 
the flowery hedges, the plenteous orchards were passed. From 
a rising ground they looked upon the walls of the town, and the 
vacant moor where his camp had stood. Kichard halted, saying 
— "Sir knight, I will await you here — do you seek your king: 
say, I come a voluntary sacrifice, to purchase with drops of my 
royal blood the baser tide of my poor followers. I demand no 
more — bid him rear the scaffold ; let the keadsmaa sharpen the 
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axe, to lop off the topmost boaf^h of Plantagfenet. The price I 
ask, is the despised liyes of men, who, but &at they loved me, 
were ineapable of merit or of crime in his eyes. For their 
humble saices, like my grandfather York, I am prepared to die. 
If uledge of this be denied me, I still am free. X wear a aword 
ana will sell my life dearly, though alone." 

Sir Hugh Lattrel was perplexed. He knew the stem nature 
of his royal master, and how heavily he would visit on him anj 
disappointment in bis dearest wish of obtaining nossession of hia 
rival's person. ^ The prinee had, during their wee days' com- 
panionship, gained great power over mm : he felt that he was 
in truth the son or Edward the Fourth, a man^he had never 
loved (for Sir Hugh was a Laneastrian), but one whom, he had 
feared and obeyed as his sovereign. How oould he put slavish 
force upon his gallant offspring P He hesitated, till die prince 
demanaed — ^"Wherefore aelav— is there aught else that you 
desire P" 

You 0edge your knightly word," said Sir Hugh, not to 
desert this spot P 

Else wherefore am I here P— this is idle. Yet, so to content 
you, I swear by mj vow made under the walls of Gbanada, by 
our Lady, and by the blessed saints, I will abide here.^ 

The knight rode into the town with his followers, leaving 
young Richard impatient for the hour that was to deliver him to 
servitude. 

Sir Hugh first sought Lord Dawbeny, reouesting him to 
obtain for him instant audience of the king. " His grace," said 
the noble, " is at vespers, or about to attend them." 

**I dare not wait till they are said," replied Luttrel, who 
every minute felt the burthen of responsibility weighing heavier 
on him. 

** Nor I interrupt his majesty — even now he enters the 
church." 

In haste Sir Hn<^h crossed the street ; and, as the king took 
the holy water from the chalice, he knelt before him. Tiie few 
words he spoke painted Henry's face with exulting -gladness. 
" We thank thee, good Sir Hugh," he said, "and will make our 
thanks apparent. By the mass, thou hast deserved well of us 
this day ! Where hast thou bestowed our counterfeit ?" 

••Please your majesty, he awaits your highness's acceptance ot 
hia conditions without the eastern gate." 

" You have placed stronfr guard over him P" 

" He pledged his oatli to await my return. He is alone." 

A dark, angry frown chased all glee from Tudor's brow ; 
bending a stem glance oa his erewhile welcome messenger^ ho 
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oommanded Lord Welb« his oonsin, to take a strong force and 
to seize thui duke of Bunawajs, Sir Hugh, timid as he was, in- 
terfered: driven by respect for his prisoner, and fear of what 
might ensne, he tried to enforce York's stipulation. Henry 
looked on him with scorn, then said, "Truly, cousin, I have* 
Taunted of a bloodless conquest $ so let not the blood of the 
misbom traitor stain our laurels, nor Sir Luttrel's Duke Perkin 
shed one precious ruby drop. Say ay to all he asks ; for, as it 
seems, his demands are as foolish as himself, and need no 
chaffering. Tell him that bis life is safe, but briug him here ; 
set him within our ward and limitation : do this, while we with a 
Te Deum thank our Heayenlj Father for his watchful mercies. 
SirHugh, accompany our cousin', and then wend your way whither 
it please you. We nave no pleasure in your presence* 

Thus raped, eren by his own generous, proud spirit, the duke 
of York became a prisoner-jdeliTsring up his sword, and yield- 
ing himself an easy prey to his glad victor. Once, twice, thrice, 
as lie waited the return of Luttrel, it had crossed bis mind, not 
to fly, his Yow bein^ pledged, but to remember that be was now 
free and unconstrained, and would soon be in other's thrall—' 
when farewell to the aspiring thought, the deed of arms, and to 
the star of his life, to whose idea, now his purpose was accom- 
plished, he fondly turned! — " Poor Katherine," he whispered, 
" this is the crown, the fated, fallen youth, the seer foretold." 
In after-times that scene dwelt on his memoiy ; he called to 
mind the evenin^-tidc, for the sun "^as down, and the clouds, 
lately gold besprent, waxin«i^ dun, as the town walls {irew high 
and dark, and the fVw trees about him waved fitfully iu a soft 
breeze ; that wind wii8 tree, and could career over the phiin ; 
what spell bound the noble knight and stalwart steed, that they 
coursed, not also free as it? 

In a few minutes he was a prisoner — and led within those 
darksome walls. At first, treated with some observance, he was 
unaware, as is the case in any new position, with whose circum- 
stances and adjuncts we arc unacquainted, how utterly he had 
fallen. He was led to no barred prison ; and, for a time, the 
nobles and knights who flocked to see him were no bad 
exchange for the motley crew he had quitted. But, as if in a 
dream, he felt gather round him impalpable but adamantine 
walls — chains hung upon his limbs, not the less heavy, because 
the iron pierced his soul rather than his flesh. He had been a 
free man ; his name was attended with love and respect, and 
his aspect commanded the obedience of men. Now, the very 
appellation given to him w^as a mortal insult ; a stranger 
seemed to be spoken to when he was addressed, and yet he must 
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answer. He was nerer alone ; and ni^ht was the sole suspen- 
sion from the insnltin^ curiosity of the crowd. He must foreeo 
himself ; grow an impostor in his own eyes ; take on him t£e 
shameful name of Perkin : all which native honour, and memory 
of his princess bride, made trebly stinging. 

To barb the dart came intelligence that the Lady Katherine 
was a prisoner. King Henry had quitted Taunton, and g^ne 
towards Exeter, when, on his arriral there> the earl of Oxford 

S resented the Scottish princess to him. j?raises of her won- 
rous beauty became rife, brought bjr some of the king's train, 
returned to Taunton ; praises so excessive and warm as could not 
have been inspired by celestial beauty in adversity, if not e^ged 
on by some aarentitious stimulant. It was the fashion to speak 
of her as the Queen of Loveliness ; as (for beauty's sake the 
name belonged to her) the fairest White Bose that overgrew 
on thorny bush. Bv this name she was mentioned to York ; 
and it visited his heart as the first gleam of sunshine on his 
enshadowed mis^j ; dear was the name of the White Bose to 
the fallen one. It had be^^ his own in fresh and happy days, 
when first he showed his prowess among the knights of 
France and Burgundy. Still louder grew the echo of some 
mighty voice, that gave forth encomium of the prisoner's bride ; 
and the smiles with, which some spoke, smiles half of wonder 
half of mockery, toU of some secret charm, which at last was 
openly commented upon. ** Again the king saw the fair one 
yestermom ; and dallied ere he granted the earnest suit she 
made, as if he loved to be entreated." 

** The grave King Henry cauglit in tlie net of the wanton 
boy ! Oh, this were subject for a ballad for the nonce," 

** Blythe news for gentle Perkin ; his wife thrives at court. 
She takes occasion by too slender a hold, if she raise not her 
husband from the kitchen to a higher place at court.** 

•* Now we shall see our the lady the queen jealous of her 
ege. 

** Our queen P what niidsuinuior's dream is this? The T\'hito 
Ivo8(3 will never flower iu our court garden." 

To falsify this assertion came the next day a messenger, with 
command to convey the noble prisoner with all speed to London ; 
and for the attendance of tl^e l^ady Cheney, and the Lady 
Howard, two noble matrons, to wait on the Lady Katherine, 
who was about to proceed to Westminster. iSmiles and whispers 
were interchanged ; and, wlien to this was added, that as much 
courtesy should be shown the counterfeit youtli as miijht 
not endanger his safe keeping, the light laugh followed ; though 
as if to meet and overthrow the rjiillery, it was added, this 
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\ras ordered for his royal wife's sake, who was cousin to Eng- 
land's clear ally, the king of Scotland. Tliese idle tales did not 
reach York's ear : wherever he showed himself, he enforced 
such personal respect, that there was no likelih(3od that any 
f'onjecture, linked with his lady's name, would be hazarded 
before him. He was told that the king entertained her royally; 
and when he heard that she was to be presented to his sister, 
the Queen Elisabeth, a thrill of joy passed into liis heart. His 
sister ! as a bov, he remembered the fair, kind girl, whom he 
liad called his loved and most sweet sister : he knew that she 
was conscious of liis truth, and, though wedded to his rival, 
loved not her lord. It was a pleasing dream, to fancy these 
j^oiitle ladies together; to know that, while the one spoke her 
iilfection and praise, the other must feel the kindred blood warm 
ia her heart, and proudly, though sadly, acknowledge him her 
worthy brother. 



CHAPTEE L. 
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Tlicy ore noble siurerers. I marvel 
How they'd have looked, had they been victors, that 
With such m constant nobility enforce 
A freedom oat of bonidase. 

Two NOSLS KlNftMBK. 

Tn vulgar rabblei fond of any sort of show, were greedy of 
this new one. In all parts the name of the duke of York, of the 
counterfeit Perkin, drew a concourse of lasers. The appetite 
was keenest in London ; and many a tawdry masque ana mime 
was put in motion, to deck the streets through whieh the de- 
feated youth was to pass. Vainly ; he entered London at night, 
and was conducted privately to Westminster. What strange 
thinfj was this P What mark of reahty did his very forehead 
^ wear, that Henry, so prodifjjal of contunlely on his foes, dared 
not brint^ him forward tor the public gaze ? One man was put in 
the stocks for a similar remark ; and on the followinj^ day it was 
suddenly proclaimed, tliat Perkin would <ro in procession from 
Westminster to Saint i'auTs, iu\d back aizaiii. A troop of horse 
at the appointed hour lelL tiic palace : in the niid.>t of them rode 
a lair young gentleman, \>liose noble mien and gallant bearing 
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f^avo lustre to his escort : liLs sweet aspect, his frank soft smile 
:uid lively but calm manner, had no trace of constraint or de- 
basement, "lie is unarmed — is that Perkin? No, the earl of 
Warwick — he is a prince sure — yet that is he ! " Such murmurs 
sped around ; at some little distance followed another burlesque 
procession ; a poor fellow, a Cornishman, was tied to an ass, nis 
face to the tail, and the beast now proceeding lazily, now driven 
by sticks, now kicking, now galloping, made an ill-fashioned 
inirth for the multitude. Whether, as York \Yas not to be dis- 
graced in his own person, the contumely was to reach him 
through this poor rogue, or whether the eyes of men were to be 
drawn from him to the rude mummery which followed, could 
only be guessed : the last was the effect produced, llichard 
heard mass at Saint Paul's, and returned to Westminster un- 
molested by insult. It seemed but as if some young noble made 
short pilgrimage from one city to the other, to accomplish a 
TOW. TJie visit of ill-fated Warwick to the cathedral, before 
the battle of Stoke, had more in it of humiliating ostentation. 

lie returned to the palace of Westminstt r. A few weeks he 
spent in mingled curiosity and anxiety concerning his future 
destiny. It was already accomplished. Modern times could 
not present anything more regular and monotonous than the 
"way of life imposed upon him. It was like the keeping of a 
lunatic, who, though now sane, might be momentarily expected 
to break out in some dangerous explosion, rather than the con- 
Jiiiing of a state-prisoner. Four armed attendants, changed every 
eight hours, constantly guarded him, never moving, according 
to the emphatic language of the old chroniclers, the breadth of 
a nail from his side. He attended early mass each morning : 
he was permitted to take one hour's ride on every evening that 
was not a festival. Two large gloomy chambers, with barred 
windows, were allotted liim. Among his giiards, he quickly per- 
ceived that the same faces seldom appeared ; and the most 
rigorous silence, or inonosyllabic discourse, was imposed iipon 
them. Harsher ineasures were perhaps spared, from respect to 
his real birth, or his alliance with the king of Scotland: yet 
greater severity had been less tantalizing. As it was, the corpse 
in the grass-grown grave was not more bereft of intercourse with 
the sunny world, than the caged duke of York. From his 
windows, he looked upon a deserted court-yard ; in his rides, 
purposely directed to unfrequented spots, he now and then saw 
a few human beings — such name could be hardlj bestowed oa 
» his stony-faced, stony-hearted guards. 

Eichard was the very soul of sympathy; he oauld muse for 
hours lA solitude^ but it must be upon dear argument that bad 
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for its subject the pleasures, interests or affectiona of others. 
He coukl not entertain a heartless intercourse. Wherever he 
saw the human countenance, he beheld a fellow-creature ; and, 
duped a thousand times, and a thousand times deceived, ** still 
he must love." To spend the hour in sportive talk ; fondly to 
interchange the gentle offices of domestic life ; to meet peril and 
endure misery with others ; to give away himself, and then re- 
turn to his inner being, laden like a bee with gathered sweets ; 
• to pile up in his store-house, memory, the treasured honey of 
friendship and love, and then away to nestle in the bosom of 
his own dear flower, and drink up more, or gaily to career the 
fiolden fields ; such was his nature : and now — this was worse 
loneliness ; this commune with the mutes of office ; to be 
checked by low-born men ; to feel that he must obey the beck 
of an hirelin<T. A month, interspersed with hopes of chanf^e, he 
had endured the degradation ; now he began to meditate escape. 
Yet lie paused. Where was Catherine F where his many zealous 
friends ? 

The Lady Katherine was in an apartment of the palace, whose 
arched and fretted roof, and thick buttresses, were well adapted 
to impart a feeliuff of comfortable seclusion from the rough 
elements without. The dulness of dark November was gladdened 
by a huge wood fire. The little prince of Wales was narrating 
some strange story of fairyland ; and bluff Harry was setting 
two dogs to quarrel, and then beating his favourite for not con- 
quering, which seeing, his sister Margaret drew the animal from 
him to console and caress it. The gentle queen bent over her 
embroidery. Listening she was to her favourite Arthur, inter- 
rapting him with playful questions and exclamations, while Xa- 
fcherine now kindly attended to the boy, now turned anxiously 
at eTexy sound, ohe rose at last: Surely Tespers are ringing 
from the abbey. My lord the king promised to see me before 
vespers." 

'* My lord the king is Tery gracioos^to you, sweet one/' said 

Elizabeth, j 

" Methinks by natute he is gracious/' replied the princess ; 

at least, I have ever foond him so. Surely the shackles of 
state are very heavy, or ere this he would have granted my 
prayer, which he has listened to so oft indulgently." 

The queen smiled faintly, and again pursued her work with 
seeming earnestness. Was it jealousy that dimmed the silk of 
her growing rosebud by a tear—or what name shall we give to 
the feeling P— envy we may not call it, she was too sweetly good 
—which now whispered, *V£ven he, the cold, the stem, is kind 
to her : my brother lores her passionately ; and many a lanee 
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lias been broken for her. Happy girl ; happy in adversity ; 
- while I, England's miserable queen, am forf^otten even by my 
fellow*pri8oner of Sheriff" Hutton, poor Warwick ! he might 
have been my refuge : for the rest, how hard and rocky seem all 
human hearts to me.^ Her tears now flowed fast. Xatherine 
saw them : she approached her, saying, Dear and royal lady, 
none should weep, methinks, but only I, whose mate is ca^ed' 
and kept away ; none sigh but poor Kate, whose more than life 
hancrg on state policy $ or is it for him these tears are shed?" 

Syil Elizabeth wept. Accustomed to the excess of self- 
restraint, tiraid, schooled to patience, but with the proud, fiery 
spirit of a Plantaganet, tamed, not dead within her, she could be 
silent, but not speak by lialves. The very natural vivacity of 
her nature made her disdain not to have her will, when once it 
was awaked. She struggled against her rising feeling ; she 
strove to suppress her emotion ; but at last she spoke ; and 
once an^ain, after the ten years that had elapsed since her 
mother's imprisonment, truth was imaged by her words. To- 
none could she have addressed herself better. The life of the 
Scottish princess had be^ spent in administering balm to 
wounded minds : the same sofx eloquenee, the same pmuasive 
counsels, that took the sting of remorse from her royal cousin's 
conscience, was spent upon the long-hidden sorrows of the 
neglected wife, the humbled woman. From her own sensitive 
mind she culled the knowledge which taught her where and how 
peace and resignation were to be found. The piety that mingled 
with her talk was the religion of love ; her philosophy was mere 
love; and it was the spirit of love, now kindling the bahny 
atmosphere of charity to many, now concentred in one point** 
but ever ready to soothe human suffering with its soft influence^ 
that dwelt upon her lips, and modulated her silver roice. 
Elizabeth felt as if she had wandered long in a wolf-haunted 
wild, now suddenly clumped to a fairy demesne, fresh and bean- 
tiful as poet's dream, limidly she feared to set h,er untaught 
feet within the angel-guarded precincts. The first effect of her 
new friend's eloquence was to mAe her speak. After years of 
silencfe, to utter her very inner thoughts, her woman's fears, her 
repinings, her aversions, her lost hopes and affections crashed t 
she spent her bitterest words ; but thus it was as if she emptied 
a silver chalice of its gall, to be refilled by Katharine vrith 
heavenly dew. 

The weeks of baffled expectation grew into months. It is a 
dreary portion of our existence, when we set our hearts upon an 
object which recedes as we approach, and yet entices us on« The 
kings courtesy and smiles^ and evident pleasure in her sooiety« 
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gave birth to warm hopes in the bosom of tibie princess. She 
had asked to share her nnsband's prison ; she hid besought to 
be permitted to see him ; it seemed, from Henry's vague but 
eonsohitory answers, that to-morrow she wonld receive even 
more than her desires. The disappoinhnent of the morrow, 
which she lamented bitterly at first, then grew into the root 
whence fresh hopes sprang again, to be felled bj the emel axe, 
again to shoot forth : the sickening sensation of despair crept 
over her sometimes ; her yerj struggles to master it enfeebled 
her ; and yet she did conqner all but the hard purposes of the 
tyrant, vfow a messenger was to be despatch^ to Scotland ; 
now he expected one thence ; now an embassy from Burgundy : 
he implored her patience, and talked back the smiles into her 
saddened countenance. He was almost sincere at first, not in 
his excuses, but in his desire to please her at any sacrifice ; but 
this disint-erested wish grew soon into a mere grasping at self- 
gratification. In a little while he hoped slie would be per- 
suaded how vain it was to expect that he should set free so 
dangerous a rival ; and yet he aid not choose to extinguish all 
her anticipations ; for perhaps then she would desire to return 
to her native country ; and Henry would have sacrificed much 
to keep her where he could command her society. Thus he 
encouraged her friendship with tlie queen, tliouLi;li he wondered 
how one so wise, so full of reflection and reason as Katheriiie, 
could love bis feeble-minded wife. 

The king underrated the talents of Elizabeth. This hapless 
woman liad pereeivcd that contention was useless ; she there- 
fore conceded everything without a strugq^le. Iler energies, 
spent upon endurance, made her real strength of mind seem 
tameness ; but Katherine read with clearer eyes. We arc all 
and each of us riddles, when unknown one to the other. The 
plain map of human powers and purposes, helps us not at all to 
thread the labyrinth each individual presents in his involution 
of feelings, desires, and capacities ; and we must resemble, in 
quickness of feeling, instinctive sympathy, and warm bene- 
Tolence, the lovely daughter of Huntley, before we can hope to 
judge rightly of the good and virtuous among our fellow- 
creatures. 

The strangest sight of all was to see Henry act a lover's part. 
At first he was wholly subdued, 

So UMw is t* siipnsetlie stormj wind 
ormufce. In the calm of ptoasani womankinii.'* 

Even generosity and magnanimity, disguises he sometimes wore 
the better to conceal his inborn littleness of soul, almost pos- 
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sassed him ; for a. xaoment be forgot his base exultation in 
cruBbing a foe, and for a moment dwelt with genuine pleasure on 
the reflection, that it was in his power to gratify her every wish, 
and to heap benefits on one so lovely and so true. When first 
she was presented to him, in all the calm majesty of her self- 
conquering mood, her stainless loveliness had such efiect, that 
surely he could deny her nothing; and when she aaked that no 
foul ciishonour should be put upon her lord, he granted almost 
before she asked : his expressions of service and care were 
heartfelt; and she lost every fear as she listened. When 
custom, which, with man, is the devourer of holy enthusiasm, 
changed his purer feelings into something he dared not name, 
he continued to manifest the same feelings, which had bested 
him 80 well at first, and to angle with his prey. Though he 
scarcely knew what he wished, for a thousand worldly motives 
si^cea to check any dishonourable approach, it was enough that 
she was there; that, when she saw him, her countenance lighted 
up with pleasure ; that with the sweetest grace she addressed 
her entreaties to his ear ; not in abrupt d^ands, but in such 
earnest prayer, such yielding again, to return with another and 
another argument ; tLat often he thought, even if he had wiahed 
to concede, he would hold out a little longer, that still her sweet 
voice might address him, still her stately neck be be&t imploring 
as she fixed her blue eyes on him. 

It was very long before the artless girl suspected that he had 
any other intent but to consent at last tolier supplications. As 
it was as easy to him to lure her on with a greater as a lesser 
hope, she even fancied that, under certain restrictions, York's 
freedom might be restored ; and that with him, in some remote 
country, she might bless Tudor as a generous adversary. 
^Elizabeth was afraid to discover the truth to her, for she also 
dreaded to lose her, and was afraid that, on the failure of her 
hopes, she would seek to return to Scotland ; or at least seclude 
herself {torn her husband's jailer. Monina first awpke her to 
the truth. Monina, who had been to Brussels, to consult with 
the Duchess Margaret and Lady Brampton, and who came back 
f|il] of projects for her friend's escape, heard with amazement 
and scorn the false lures held out by Henry ; she impatiently 
put aside every inducement for delay, and with rash, but 
determined zeal, framed many a scheme for communicating with 
him, and contriving means for his flight. 

He himself— the chsined eagle— was sick at heart. No word 
—no breath — ^no hope I Had all forgotten him P Was he, yet 
living, erased from the lists of memory P Cut-off from die beloved 
beings in whom he had confided^ through their own act— no 
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longer apart of their tliouglits, their lives, themselves P Stood 
he alone m this miserable world, allied to it by hate only — the 
hate borne to him by his foeP Such gloomy misgiyings were 
so alien to his nature, that they visited him as cruel iron torture 
visits soft human flesh. That she — the life of his life, should be 
false and cold ! Each friend forgetful — Monina — ^Flantagenet 
-*all— all! Oh, to stretch his quivering frame upon burning 
coals, had been to slumber on a bed of roses, in comparison with 
the agony these thoughts administered. His cauner moods, 
when he beUeved that, though tardy, they were true, were 
scarcely less painful. Then the real state of things p;rew more 
galling : the olontness or silence of his keepers ; their imper* 
turbable or rude resistance to his questions ; the certainty that 
if one answered graciously — ^that one he should see no more. 
Often he felt as if he could not endure his present position one 
hour longer. Fits of hope, meditations on escape, chequered 
his days ; so that all was not so dark — but the transition from 
one emotion to another, each to end in blank despair, tasked his 
mercurial soul. Patience died within him— he might perish in 
the attempt, but he would be free. 

Urged by Monina, hj her own awakening fears, and above all 
by the keen burning desire of her heart, the Lady Eatherine 
became very importunate with the crafty monarcm to be per- 
mitted an interview with her lord. Benrv was in no mood to 
ffrant her request: the thousand designs he had meditated to 
disgrace his viotun, he bad given up for her sake, because he 
would not refuse himself the pleasure of seeing her, and feared 
to behold aversion and horror mark an aspect hitherto aU 
smiles towards him. The same fear, nurtured by the expres- 
sions of her tender affection, made him hesitate, ere he should 
endeavour to convince her that she had misallied herself to an 
impostor. Indeed, when at last he ventured to frame a speech 
bearing such a meaning, her answer told him, that if he could 
have changed the Bojal York into base-bom Perkin, the young 
and innocent wife would still ding to him to whom she had 
pledged her vows; to whom she had given himself; whose 
own, in Heaven's and her own eyes, she unalienably was« But 
now Henry, grown more caUous as time elapsed, coined a new 
scheme, vile as his own soul : he resolved, bj acting on her 
woman's fears, tenderness, and weakness, to make her the 
instrument of persuading her lord to some damning confession, 
that must stamp him as a deceiver for ever. This briglit project 
animated him to fresh endeavours to please, and her with fresh 
hopes ; yet he paused a little before he sought to execute it. 

>Yiutcr crept on into spring, and spring ripened into suiainer, 

2 A 2 
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and BttU the yarions actors in this traffic drama were Bpending^ 
their UTeSt their every thought and neart's pulsation on one 
object. Sichard had latterly received intimation that he would 
he permitted an interview with his beloved White Bose ; and a 
week or two more were patiently endured with this exnectation. 
Katherine each day believed, that on the morrow she snonld see 
him, whom now she conversed with only in her niglitly dreams, 
and woke each morning to find him fled with them. Some 
change approached t Henrj^'^ promises became more clear in 
their expression ; his assertions more peremptory : he would at 
last name his conditions, which she was to communicate to her 
lord ; even Elizabeth almost dared to hope. Monina alone, 
deeply impressed with a belief in the malice of Tudor, was 
incredulous, and reluctantly yielded to Katharine's request to 
suspend yet a little while herplots. 

Whitsuntide arrived, and Henry at last would decide. This 
estival was to be spent at Shene : thither the royal family went, 
accompanied by the princess, who vanquished her disappoint- 
ment at further delay, not to appear an in grate to the fair- 
promising king. Indeed, in the secure hope she cherished of 
ajjain seeing him who was her earthly paradise, she smiled 
throujjh the very heart-gushins^ tears expectation caused to flow. 
On Whit Sunday she awoke, resolving to discard the heavy 
load of anticipated evil that involuntarily weiglicd at her heart. 
S!ie knelt at mass, and fervently strove to resign her dearest 
wishes to the direction of her God ; and yet that she should see 
liim again soon — oh ! how very soon, — filled her with such dizzy 
rapture, that her orisons were forgot midway — remembered, and 
turned to thanksgivings — till she recollected that still her hope 
was unfulfilled ; and fear awoke, and with tears and prayer she 
again strove to ease her agitated heart. 

That very night a thunder-storm roused her from slumber : 
with those unexplained emotions, which, in fateful periods, make 
so large a portion of our lives, she felt as if every clap spoke 
audibly some annunciation which she could not interpret : as if 
every lurid flash were sent to disclose a sight which yet she 
could not see. At length the rain ceased, the thunder grew 
distant, the lightning faint ; a load was lifted from her soul ; she 
slept, with the firm belief that on the morrow tidings, not all 
evil, would be brought from London. 

Some tidings surely came. What they were she was not per- 
mitted to know. Por the first time Henry made her a real 
prisoner ; she was carefully guarded, and none were allowed to 
p]/. ak to her. Overwrought by her expectations, this seemed a 
frit^ktful cruelty ; and yet, wl;ere caution was used, there must 
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be fear : her— his enemj feared — then good had occurred. She 
dared not permit her imagination to picture forth the thing 
which yet was for ever present to it; and^ while all else were 
amazed, to hear that York had escaped and fled, his loyely, 
anxious wife» cat off from communication with all, knew onlj 
that she alone was ignorant of what she would hare given her 
life to learn. 



CHAPTEB LI. 

AK ESCAPB. 



Thon, God of winds* tluitrelgrnest in tiie seas. 

That rcigncst also in the continent, 
At last h low up some gentle grale of ease» 
The which may bring my ship, ere it be rent. 
Unto the gladsome port of her Intent. 

Bfsnssr. 

DuEiNG the winter and the untoward late sprin<^, Eiobard had 
endured his captivity. The warm liappy summer season, calling 
all nature to a jubilee, at first saddened, then animated him to 
contrive new projects of escape. The promised interview with 
his White 'Rose tempted him to delay; while an inner spirit 
rebelled even against this dear enticement, and bade him fly. 

On the evening of the ninth of June, he was permitted to 
attend vespers in a secluded chapel of Westminster Abbey. 
During the short passage from the palace to the cathedral^ it 
seemed to him as if a new life were awake everywhere ; an 
unknown power> on the evo of liberatmg him. ifever before 
had he prayed so fervently for freedom : the pealing organ* the 
dim arched venerable vault above, acted as stimulants to his 
roused and eager soul ; he stood tiptoe^ as on the eve of the 
accomplishment of his desire. 

A deep and awful sound suddenly shook the building ; a 
glaring, lurid flash, filled with strange brilliancy the long, dark 
aisle. A clap of thunder, loud, and swiftly repeated, rever- 
berated along the heavens ; the shrill scream of women answered 
the miejhty voice. The priest who read the service, saw his 
sacred book glared on by so keen a flash, as blinded him to the 
dimmer li«^bt that succeeded. Every being in the church sank 
OH their knees, crossing themselves, and striving to repeat their 
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Patemoflten and Aves ; while Eichard stood fearless, enjoying &B 
elemeutal roar, exalting in tlic peal, the flash, the tempestuous 
hayock, as powers yet rebellious to his conqueror. Freedom • 
was victorious in the skyey plains; there was freedom in the 
careering clouds, freedom in the sheeted lightning, freedom in 
the cataract of sound that tore its way along. On his poor 
heart, sick of captivity, and enforced obedience, the sweet word 
liberty hung as a spell : every bird and tiny fly he had envied as 
being free ; now much more things more powerful, the chainless 
destructions of nature. The voice of Grod speakin|f in his own 
consecrated abode was terrible to all ; soothing to himself alone. 
He walked to the southern entrance of the edifice to mark the 
splashing shower, as it ploughed. the stones : two of his keepers 
remsined on their knees, paralyzed by terror ; the two others 
followed trembling. At that moment a louder, a far, far loader 
clap burst ri£;ht ilbove them, succeeding so instantaneously the 
blinding flash, that, whQe everY object was wrapped inflame, the 
pavement and fretted roof of the abbey shook with the sound. 
A bolt had fallen ; the priest at the altar was struck ; with 
mingled horror and curiosity one of York*s remaining guards 
rushed towards the spot ; the only remaining one was kneeling 
in an agony of terror. York stood on the threshold of the 
porch ; he advanced a few steps beyond ; a new fear possessed 
the fellow. "He will escape!— halloo!— JameA ! — ^Martin!'* 
The very words imparted the thought to the prince, who filled 
erewhile with wonder and religious awe, had rorgotten his own 
sad plight. He turned to the man, who was doubtful whether to 
rush into the chapel for his comrades, or singly to^ seize his 
prisoner — ^his^ dagger was drawn. *' Put up that foolish steel/* 
said York, " it cannot harm one whom Ooa calls to fir^dom— 
listen. He speaks ; — ^farewell I " Hie lightning again flashed ; 
witii blue and forked flame it ran along the blade of the weapon 
raised against him ; \^ith a shriek the man dashed it to the 
earth. Richard was already out of siglit. 

The rain poured in torrents : it came down in continuous 
cataracts from the eaves of the houses. On this sunny festival 
few had remained at home ; and those, terror-stricken now, were 
on their knees ; no creature was in ilic streets as the fugitive 
sped on, ij^norant whither he sliould go. London was a vast, 
unknown labyrinth to him : as well as he could divine, lie directed 
his flight eastward, and that with such Telocity, that he mi^ht 
compete witli a horse in full career. If any saw him, as tlius 
with winged heels he flew along, thev did not wuiider that a 
person should hasten to shelter out of the storm. It was of 
slight regard to him that rain and hail ploughed the eai ih, and 
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continued thunder echoed through the sky; that alone and 
friendless he fled through the streets of his victor's chief city. 
His exulting heart, his light, glad spirit told him that he was 
free ; if for a few minutes only, he would joyfully purchase with 
his life those few minutes' emancipation from his frightful 
thraldom. No words could Bpeak, no thought image the supreme 
gladness of that moment. 

Meanwhile, dark night, aided by the thick clouds which still 
poured down torrents of rain, had crept over the dim twilight, 
and began to imbarrier with doubt tne path of the rejoicing 
fugitive, He found at last that the lines of houses receded, and 
that he was in an open space, in the midst of which rose a 
gigantic shadow, stretching itself in stillness and vastness on the 
summit of the rising ground before him ; — it wad the cathedral 
of St. Paul's. !Now, doaked by the dark and inclement night, 
he began to reflect on his actual situation : London might swarm 
with his partizans, but he knew not where to find one. Proba- 
bly all those who were occupied by his fate resided in West- 
jnmster, whence he had precipitately fled ; whither assuredly he 
would not return. Qliese ^reflections perplexed him, but in no 
way allayed bis transport at finding himself free ; he felt that if 
tie wandered to the wide fields, and died of hunger there, it were 
bliss enoun;li to see the sky " unclouded by his dungeon roof; " 
to behold the woods, the nowers, and the dancing waves ; nor 
be mocked with man's shape, when those who wore it had sold 
man's dearest privilege — that of allowing his actions to wait 
upon the free impulses of his heart. 

Still, therefore, he hurried along, and finally became com- 
pletely bewildered in some swampy, low fields, intersected by 
wide ditches. The night was pitchy dark ; nor was there any 
clue afforded him by which he could even guess whether he 
mipht not be returnmg on his path. Suddenly a small ray of 
]igut threaded the gloom ; it went and came, and at last remained 
stationary. With wavering will and irregular steps the prince 
proceeded towards it ; for he would rather have died where he 
stood, than discover himself, so to fall again into captivity. Once 
or twice he lost sight of this tiny earth-star, which evidently 
shone through some low casement ; and, as at last he caught 
siglit of the solitary miserable hut where it was sphered, the 
recollection of his former asylum, of ill-fated Jane Shore's penu- 
rious dwelling, flashed across him : with speedy, reassured 
pace he hurried on, leaping a ditch that obstructed his path, 
careless of every physical obstacle, when the malice of man 
was no longer to oe apprehended. "Poor Jane!" he ejacu- 
lated: and again he reflected with some wonder that, in erery 
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adversity, women had been his resource aud support ; their 
energies, their uudying devotion and enthusiasm, were the 
armour and weapons with which ho had defended himself from 
and attacked fortune. Even one so fallen and so low as poor 
Jane Shore, was, through the might of fidelity and affection, of 
more avail than all his doughty partizans, who, ia the Lour of 
need, were scattered and forgetful. 

The low-roofed cot was before him unmistaken. The crevice 
whence the li^lit emanated was too small to admit his inauiring 
glance ; amid the driving, pattering rain he fancied that he dis- 
tinguished voices within ; but, with a boldness which bade him 
fear nothing, he lifted the latch, and beheld in truth a sight of 
wonder ; — Monina, with a shriek started from her seat ; she 
folded him with wild joy in her fair arms, and then, blushing 
and trembling, threw herself on the neck of Lady Brampton ; 
and Jane herself rose from her couch of straw, more wan, more 
emaciated than ever ; — ^yet even over her sad pale face a smile 
wandered, showing in jet more ghastly hues the rain it 
illumined. 

• Questions, ejaculations, wonder and delight, burst from every 
lip : ** He is here to our wish ; the means of escape are secured, 
and he is here ! Oh, dearest Lady Brampton, do not the blessed 
angels guard him ? " Monina spoke, and her soft luminous eyes 
were fixed on him, as if not daring to believe the vision ; it was 
not the chastened delight of age, but the burning, ardent joy of 
a young heart, who had but one thought, one desire, ana that 
about to be accomplished; her flushed cheeks betokened her 
rapture; "I have repined, despaired, almost blaspbenied ; yet 
he is here : how gooa is Almighty God I Listen, dear my lord, 
how wondrously opportune vour arrival is : Lady Brampton will 
tell you all. Oh, this new miracle is the blessed Virgina own 
•achievement — you are free ! " 

Scarcely less animated, the zealous lady detailed the circum- 
stances that united so favourably for him. She had been for 
some time at Brussels with the Duchess Margaret, who was 
more grieved than could be imagined at the capture of her 
beloved nephew. She lived in a state of terror on his account. 
That his life was awhile spared, availed little to pacify her ; the 
midnight murders and prison-assassinations, so rife during the 
wars of York and Lancaster were present to her imagination. 
She exhausted every device, every bhbe» to gain partizans for 
him to achieve his freedom. Among others, most liberal of pro- 
mises, was the false Clifford. After Eichard liad escaped from 
him in the New Forest, he fell in with Frion, whose double plot 
being defeated, he atrore to capture and accuse the «cconi|we 
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whom, in fact, he had deceived* The knight fled ; he escaped 
to the Low Countries ; and by a glozing tale easily gained the 
ear of the duchess. Lost in England, perhaps lie wished to 
rebuild his fallen fortunes ; aided by her mumfieence^ perhaps 
he prepared some new treadiery ; howerer it might be, he was 
trusteoy and was the soul of the present enterprise. De Faro's 
vessel^ refitted and well manned, was now anchored in the mouth 
of the Thames* Clifford undertook the task of foisting some 
creature of his own» or even himself, disguised, of undertaking 
the part of one of Bichard's keepers, when he doubted not to be 
able to secure his fli«iht. 

Witli iier usual vivacity Lady Bramptoa gave this account ; 
but no explanations on her part could dissipate the horror York 
felt at the name of Cliffora, or inspire him with anything but 
distrust of his intentions. Monina, before silenced by her san- 
guine associates, now gave expression to the terror and abhor- 
rence his interference occasioned ; she had come, exposinti^ 
herself to a thousand perils and pains, merely that she might 
watch over his acts, ana awaken her too credulous friends to a 
knowledge of his duplicity. But the danger was past ; before 
Clifford could know that he had escaped, York might reach 
the Adalid. 

Almost as an answering echo to these words there was a sound 
of hurrying steps. It is he : the traitor comes. Oh, bar the' 
door I " There was no bar, no mode of securing this dweUiug 
of penury ; three women alone were his guard : Monina; pale 
and trembling ; Lady Brampton, endeavouring to reassure her ; 
while Bichard stood forwara, his gaze fixed on the opening door, 
whose latch was already touched, resolved to meet, with perfect 
show of frank reliance and intrepidity, the intruders. 

Sir Bobert Clifford entered. Confusion, attempted boldness, 
and, last, sullen malice painted his aspect when ne beheld the 

Erince. He was much changed, and looked almost an old man ; 
is dark and profuse hair was grizzled ; his grey eyes hollow : 
and his dress, though that of a cavalier, exhibited signs of 
habitual neglect. His person, always slight, had been redeemed 
from insignificance by its exquisite grace and elegance ; ever^ 
trace of this was flown ; and his haggard countenance and dimi- 
nutive size made even York scarcely credit that this was indeed 
the gay, reckless Hobin. His resolve had been already made ; 
he addressed him kindly, saying, " Sir Robert, I hear that you 
are willing to renew to me your broken, vows : may you here- 
after keep them more faithfully.** 

Cliffora muttered a few words ; he looked towards the door, 
US if desirous of cspape he struggleci with shame, . guilt, and 
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some other emotion. As soon as a consultation began as to the 
means to be adopted for the prince to reach the sea in safety, he 
conquered himself, entering into it with spirit and zeal. The 
plan he proposed was crafty, his own part in it the principal. 
He spoke of disguisinjj the prince as a female attendant on 
Monina; of his and O' Water's accompaoying them along the 
river banks as soon as daylight. 

" And wherefore not now P Or rather, wherefore even now 
do we not hasten to the Thames, and seize a boat? ** 

" Because,*' said Clifford, interrupting^ Monina, his hicfhness's 
fli^ljht is already known ; a line of boats intersects the Thames 
below London Bridge ; and lower still every crafb is on the 
alert." 

Each one ezefaanged looks ; the knight continued : Yon all 
distrnst me, and I wonder not. I am in your power now > hero 
are my unarmed hands ; even a woman may bind them. Go 
forth yourselves : seek the path to the soa : before an hour 
elapses the duke will be again a prisoner. You may in thift wild 
spot plant your daggers in my heart to avenge, but that will not 
save hitii ; for I h&ve no power here. Bat set me free, confide 
to my cure» and, by the Ood tiiat made me, he walks the deck of 
the Adalid ere the setting sun. I could tell you how this can 
^ be, and ye would not the more trust me, if I spoke of mtii tiSi- 
ance with, sueh power over, the rogues and yagabonds of thil 
saintly city, as enables me to move strange engines to execute 
my will; even if you credited me you would disdain that your 
hero should owe his life to such base means. Be it as you will: 
believe me; and I pledjre my life that his grace will ride the 
dancing waves beyond King Henry*8 reach to-morrow night." 

** I accept the pledge," replied 1 ork, who had eyed him ear- 
nestly as- he spoke. ** I commit myself to your care ; act 
speedily, without fear of balk or suspicion on my part." 

Clifford's lips curled into a triumphant smile ; because again 
he was trusted, or because again he would betray, it was hard to 
divine. " I must beseech your patience in the first place,** said 
Sir Eobert: ''I cannot get tne fitting disguises during the 
night.*' 

" Night is no more," replied Richard, throwing open the case- 
ment ; and the dusky room was illuminated by the day. In the 
east there was a very fountain of light, which, welling up. 
flooded the Hecked ana broken clouds with rosy hues : the Stan 
were gone ; a soft azure peeped between the breakinj^ vapours; 
the morning air was deliciously fresh ; the birds chirped ; a diS' 

tant watch-dog barked. Otherwise all was silent 5 and securitr 
seemed to walk the earth. . 
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"I will go seek the needful dresses," said Clifford. "Your 
Grace \a ill await my return, even though my stay, lengthened . 
beyond my expectation, give some reason for the distrust I read 
n every eye.** 

** It is but too natural,** said the prince, ** that my kind 
friends should suspect you ; for myself, I have said the word ; 
I place myself in your hands : half measures were of no avail. 
If indeed you are a traitor, bring Tudor's hirelings here to seize 
their prey. I cannot fear ; I will not doubt ; and, if in my 
poul any suspicion lurk, my actions shall not be guided by it. 
Go ; let your return be speedy or otherwise, I await you here,** 

Scarcely had the door closed, when Monina^ whose eyes had 
been fixed on Clifford's eoantenance during the whole scene, 
exclaimed This moment is our own! Fly, my prince; 
trust me — I know that bad man ; if he find you here ymen he 
returns, you are lost." 

''Hist!'* Jane spoke the word, and a dead silence fell upon 
the anxious band. The steps of a horse were heard : Monina; 
flew to the casement. It is our faithM Irish friend, my lord ; it 
is O'TVater." The door was opened ; and each one crowded 
round the yisitant. He uttered a "By the mischief! which 
sounded like a benediction, when he saw the duke of York, 
adding, ''All is well, all in readiness; I left the Adalid, aftei^ 
the storm yester eyening, in safe anchorage." 

"Oh yes, safety,'* cried the enthusiastic Spaniard ; " safety or 
death ! Trust not false Clifford — seize the fleeting, precious 
ojjportunity, — O* Water's horse 

*' Is blown," said Kichard ; ** he cannot carry me." 

** And the ways strangely beset," said the mayor. "Just 
now I saw a young gentleman seized, much to his annoyance, 
by some patrol. He bribed dearly, but they would not listen— 
the whole country is alarmed." 

** I will wait for Clifford," continued York ; ** and trust in 
Providence. Some kind friend only bestow a dagger on me: I 
would not be taken like an unarmed girl." 

** A tramp of steeds — they are comin^r, Clifford guides them 
hither ; we are lost ! " cried Lady Brampton. 

** Oh, fly — fly — my liege," said O'Water, "expose not these 
women to the assault. Poor Bose Blanche can yet bear yoti 
fast and far." 

The sound as of a troop of horse neared. The prince saw 
O'Water blocking up the casement, and then draw his sword, 
Monina, wild with agony, fell at his feet " JFly, my lord, fly 
for the Lady Katherine's sake : fly for mine own : must I see 
you die P who have liyed^alas ! how vainly. Lady Bramp* 
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ton— beseedi^-command — he must fly* O, they will be hen^ 
to seize, to murder him 1 " 

<*Here is mv dagger, my lord," Baid O'Water, coolly!^ 

Defend yonrself— meanwhile — ^now at oar last hour — ^for sorely 
it is oome. Oar Lady recommend us to God's holy grace." 

The gallop of a troop grevr yet more distinct ; Richard looked 
round: Jane was kneeling, her fiice buried in her hands: 
Lady Brampton pale, but resolved, was ready to sacrifice the 
life she had spent for him. O'Water had resigned himself to 
the final act of a life of peril, sealed ia his blood. The lovely 
Spaniard alone lost all her self-possession ; tears streaming 
from her uplifted eyes ; her arms twined round his knees: to 
fly — fly ! was the only thought she could express. " I yneld,'* 
said York ; throw open the door." O'Water's horse had beea 
led within the hut ; he vaulted on his back ; lie placed the 
da«i:ger in his belt. "That way," Lady Braniptou cried, **it 
leads to the river's side below." 

A scream from Monina followed his swift departure. '* He 
perishes — he betrays us !" cried O' Water. E/ichard galloped oa 
not across the field away from town, but right into danger; 
there, whence the troop was certainly approaching. He was 
lost to view on the instant^ in a straggling lane which stretohed 
out half across the field. A moment after coming from tEe 
other side, unobserved till in the hut, Clifford entered alone. 
He bore a large bundle ; his steps were cautious and swift ; hk 
look told that he was intent only on the object of his errand 
" I have succeeded beyond my hope. My life on it all ia safe. 
Where have ye hid the prince P Oh, prithee, fear not, nor 
trifle : each second is precious." 

The confused wondering^ looks of all present replied to him. 
Clifford laughed, a short, sarcastic, bitter laugh: and theo, 
irith a fiendlike expression of fajce, he said, The prifkce has 
done well ; and ye have all done well : and his Orace will thank 
YOU anon. Te grudge me, maybe, the Duchess Margaret's 
bounty. She promised largely ; 'twere pity to share the buoa 
among so many. Kow mark the event ! " 

These words displayed the baseness of his motive, yel 
vouched for his sincerity. He threw a menacing glance around, 
and thou quitted the hut; and with hurried pace hastened 
across the field towards the town. 
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Full many a grlorious morning: have I seen, 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovantB^ ^7^9 
Kissing with poldcn face the meadows preen; 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon, permit the basest doods to ride 
Vitb ugly niek on his oelesttel flioe. 

Sbaxspeaub. 

The duke of York, urged so earnestly to fly, felt that to do 
80 was to save himself at the expense of his friends, on whom 
Henry's vengeance would severely fall, when he found himself 
balked of his victim. He consented to leave Jane Shore's 
ab#de, with the resolve not of cfTecting his escape, but of 
securinof, by surrendering liimself, the safety of liis defenceless 
adlierents united under her lowly roof. He directed his course 
as he believed into the very centre of danger, entering the 
narrow straggling street whence the sound of the advance of 
the troop of horse had been heard. He entered the lane ; it 
was empty. The ominous sounds were still sharp and near ; it 
seemed as if they were in some street parallel to the one which 
he threaded. BLe turned at rifj^ht autxles into another, to reach 
the spot: again he turned, led by the baffling noise, in another 
direction. It was just four in the morning; there were but 
few abroad so early : he saw a monk gliding stoaltliily from 
under a dark archway, and a poor fellow, who looked as if ho 
had slept beneath heaven's roof, and had not wherewithal to 
break his fast. True to the kindly instincts of his nature, 
Eichard felt at his girdle for his purse ; it was long since he had 
possessed the smallest coin of his adversary's realm. *' I, a 
prince ! " his feeling had been more bitter, but that his fingers 
came in contact with his dagger's hilt, and the conviction of 
freedom burst with fresh delight upon him. Free, even in 
spite of its intents ; for the tramp which had gradually grown 
fainter, was dying absolutely away. 

They had probably reached the hut : thither he must return. 
It was no easy tiling to find, his way to it> he had so entangled 
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himself in the narrow lanes, and wrctclied assemblajres of 
dwellings hudcllod totijether on the outskirts of London. At 
length they opened before him : there was the din<jy Held, there 
the liut, standing in t[uiet beneath tlie rays of the morninfj sun, 
of the openinn^, summer, soft, sweet day. He was quiekly at 
its threshold ; he entered. Jane was within, alone, seated in 
her wooden chair; her hands clasped; her pale face sunk on 
her bosom : bi^ tears were gathering in her eyes, and rolling 
down her faded cheeks unheeded. Jane's aspect was usually so 
marble (a miraculous chisellinir of resitjned hopelessness), her 
mien so unbendintr, that these signs of emotion struck the prince 
with wonder and compassion. 

He knelt at her feet aud pressed her thin, but little hand to 
bis lips, saying, ^'Mother, where are mj friends F Mqther* 
bless me before I go." 

She dried the drops raining ftom her eyes, saying in a voice 
tiiat expressed how occupied she was by her own emotion, " I 
am a sinful woman ; well do these tones remind me of the same : 
those days are qnite, quite gone, even from the memory of all; 
but once thej were aa the present hour, when so he apoke, and 
I was lost, and still am lost ; for, through hunger and cold and 
shame, I love, and cannot quite repent. Will the hour ever 
come when I can regret that once I was happy F " 

Many, many sad years had passed since words like theae had 
dropped from poor Jane's lips; her feelings fed on her, poaseaaed 
|ier, but ahe had been mute ; overflowing now, her accent was 
calm ; ahe spoke as if she was unaware that her thoughta framed 
speech, and that she had an auditor. 

You have paid a dear penalty, and are surely forgiven," 
said York, striving in his compassion to find the worda that 
might be balm to her. 

Prince," she continued, " some time ago,— -I have loat all 
date ; now the chasm seema nought, now a long eternity ; it waa 
when my poor heart knew nothing of love, save its strong 
necessity and its delight ; methought I would see your father's 
fair offspring, for I loved them for hia sake. At the festival of 
Eaater 1 placed myself near the gate of the royal chapel : I 
thonfi;ht to be unseen. The happy queen held her sons each by 
the hand ; you were then, aa now , his image, a little sportive 
blue-eyed cnerub. The prinee of Wales had his mother's look : 
her large, dark eye, her soft, rosy mouth, her qneenlike brow ; 
her beauty which had won Edward, her chaste sweetness, which 
had made her his w ife ; my presence — thought to conceal it 
better— was revealed* The queen turned hsr mce away ; tiiere 
waa anguish sorely written taere» for the prince dazted oa me 
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alookof sucli withering scorn — jeB, even ho — his stainless, fair 
brow was knit, his bright angel's iace clouded : tl^e look sank in 
my heart. Edward's beautiful, pure child reproved me, hated 
me : for three days I felt that 1 would never see the deluder 
more : you do not share his abhorrence ; you do not hate the 
pale ghost of Shore's wife t" 

Such dinging to the past, such living memcoy of what was so 
absolutely dead to all except herself* awe-struck the prince : 
" We are all sinners in the eye of God," he said, but thy 
faults are surely forgiven thee, gentle one: thy tears have 
washed eveiy^trace away, and my brother, my poor murdered 
Edward, now blesses thee. Alas ! would that 1 could soften 
this last stage of your suffering carthlv life." 

** 'Tis better as it is," she answered hastily, once I felt dis- 
grace and privation keenly; perhaps that may atone. Now, 
would it were more bitter, that so I might wean myself from 
him whose very memory will lose my soul. You are good, and 
Our Lady will requite you. Now, listen : the damsel Monina 
and Master O' Water Lave gone towards Southend : your re- 
maining friends watch for you here. I shall see them again to- 
night : meanwhile it is to be feared that Clifford plots vengeance, 
and you must fly ; you must at every hazard go towards South- 
end. Beyond the town, on the lone sands, there is a wooden 
cross, telling where one escaped dreadful peril through the 
might of II im who died on it for us; the smallest sign, the 
waving of your cap, will be watched for by the Adalid, they will 
send a boat to take you on board. Now swiftly depart: your 
life hangs on the hour ; this pur§e will furnish you with means 
Lady Brampton left it for you." 

'* Bless me, motlier, ere I go." 

" Can .a sinner's blessing avail ? fear rather that God punish 
me through you, where my heart is garnered. Oh, may He 
indeed bless and save you ; and I shall die in peace." 

He kissed her withered hand and was gone ; she dragged her 
failing limbs to the easement ; he was already lost among the 
straggling tenements that bounded her field. 

Again xork was flying from his foe ; agam studying to elude 
pursuit, with how different feelings. Before, his flight was 
peremptory, for the preservation of others, while he^blindlv 
longed to deliver himself to slavery.^ Now liberty, for its own 
dear sake, was worth the world to him. He had tasted to its 
dregs the misery of captivity, and loathed the very name; 
whatuver mi^^ht betide, he would never submit willingly again to 
one hour's thraldom. He felt his dagger's hilt ; ho drew it from 
the sheath, aud eyed its polished blade with gladneas j for eight 
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moTiths lie liad been living unarmed, under the perpetual keep- 
iiili; of armod jailors ; what wonder that he looked on this sharp 
fiteel as the key to set him free from every ill. 

He got clear of the town : the open sky, the expanse of 
summer — adorned earth was before him. It was the "leafy 
month of June the far-spread corn-fields were getting yellow; 
and on their weltering surface played the shadows of a few 
clouds, relics of the last night's storm : the sun was bright, the 
breeze balmy, already the very foot-paths were dry, and scarcely 
from its inmost leaves did any tree shake moisture : yet there 
was a freshness in the scene, a lightness in the air, the gift of 
tempest. The xiazzling sun rose higher, and each island-vapour 
sank on the horizon; the garish light clothed all things; the 
lazy shadows crept up around the objects which occasioned 
them, while both object and its shade seemed to bask in the 
sunshine. Now overhead the meeting bonghs of trees scarce 
sufficed to shield him from the penetrating glare ; now in the 
open path he was wholly exposed to it, as his diminished 
shadow clung almost to tne horse's hoofs. The birds twittered 
above; the lazy mare was stretched basking, while her colt 
gambolled around ; each slight thing spoke of the voluptuous 
indolence of summer, and thewaft^ scent of hay, or gnmmv 
exhalation of evergreens, distilled by the warm noon, fed with 
languid sweets every delighted sense. If paradise be ever of 
this world it now embowered Richard. All was yet insecure; 
his White Hose was far : but nature showered such ecstasy on 
him that his whole being was given up to her influence. Latterly 
the form of man had been ever before his aching sight under the 
aspect of an enemy ; the absence of every fellow-creature he 
* hailed with gladness — free and alone, alone and free ! "With the 
pertinacious dwelling on one idea, which is characteristic of 
overpowering feeling, this combination of words and ideas 
haunted his thouf^hts, fell from his lips, and made a part of the 
soul-subduing rapture now his portion. 

May it be added — we must address the unhappy and imagina- 
tive, who Jcnoto that the future is so linked with the present as 
to have an influence over that present, when wo add — that the 
intensity of the liberated prince's feelings was wrought even to 
pain, by its being the last time that unalloyed delight would 
ever be his — the last when he might feel himself the nursHngof 
nature, allied by the bond of enjoyment to all her offspring. Jffe 
knew not tbis himself. Immersed in the sense of all that he 
now possessed, he did not pause to reflect whether this were the 
last time, that he, the victim of chance and change, might ever 
see the waving corn or shadowy trees^ or liear the oarolling 
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VoAb, or the murmurs of fhe ttcBh free brooks gurgling rousd 
some pendant boagh or jutting stone ; but that so it was to 
be, gave poignancy to his pleasure* a dreamy halo to tiie wh<de 
scene. 

It would appear, in spite of the precautions taken by his 
enemy, that the north bank of the IKames had been neglected. 
Btehsra met with no impediment in his progress. Whenever 
lie caught a sight of* the rirer, he perceired unusual signs of 
actiTity. Little wherries shot hither and thither on its surface, 
rerealing to him that keen and vigilant search was being made. 
Meanwhile he rode on, the broad stream for his guide, avoiding 
towns and villages. He ventured to purchase bread at a lone 
farmhouse — he alighted iu a little grove beside a rivulet, to rest 
his tired horse, and to refresh himself. The summer heat re- 
called Andalusia to his mind ; and scenes and objects, quite 
forgotten, wandered from their oblivious recesses back into his 
recollection. *' My happy boyhood! My beloved Spain! Why 

did I leave the land of beauty, where with Monina P" The 

idea of her whose fate was so inextricably linked with his, of his 
bride, who had quitted her palace home to share his adversity, 
reproached him. But his imagination could not fix itself ou 
bleak Scotland, its wild haunts, its capricious king: it could 
only build another bower among the folds of the mountains of 
Andalusia, and place his White Kose therein. 

Ai^.'iiu he pursued his way. The slant beams of the descend- 
ing sun were yet more sultry, but it sank swiftly down ; now 
castiuij gigantic shadows, bathing the tree-tops in golden dew, 
and flooding the clouds with splendour ; now it was gone, and 
the landscape faded into a brown mellow tint. The birds' last 
chirp was fjiven, the beetle winged her noisy flight, the coui^re- 
gated rooks had flown to the belfry of the cliurch, or to their 
nests in the churchyard trees ;' silence and twilij^^ht crept up 
from the sedgy banks of the river, leaving the pale water alone 
to reflect the struggling farewell of day. In a little time the 
banks shelved away, givmg ])lace to broad yellow sand. Uichard 
ventured to bend his course along the beach. There was a bark 
upon the dim tide, whose progress he had watched since noon, 
whose flapping or full sails were the siijns by whicli lie foretold 
the prosperity of his destined voyage. JNow with swelling canvas 
it walked sw iftly over the water. 

He passed Southend. He perceived the tall rou^h-hewn 
cross. Two fiijurcs were seated at its foot. He hcfsitated, but 
quickly i)erc('iviii^ that one was a woman, he proceeded onwards. 
The stars were out tlie very west was dim ; in the ofling there 
was a vessel, whoso build and tall sleader masts he thought he 
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recognized. The broad expanse of calm ocean was there, wliose 
waves broke in tiny ripplets on the beach. He reached the cross. 
0*Water and Monina Baw his approach. The Irishman wel- 
comed him boisterously, in his own language. Monina uttered a 
benediction in Spanish. The scene was solitary and secure. 
Every danger was past. There floated the caravel which insured 
escape, and the stars alone witnessed their flight. Monina gave 
her white veil to O'Water, who contrived to elevate it on the 
cross. In a few moments the splash of oars was heard, and a | 
dark ppeck floated towards them on the waves, from the direc- * 
tion of the Adalid. ** They come ; you are safe," murmured 
his lovely friend; "this hour repays for all.** The boat was 
already on the beach : a seaman leaped on shore. *' The White 
English Hose," he said: such was the word agreed upon; and, 
hailing it, Monina hurried to embark with her companions. The 
little boat was pushed from shore. O'Water gave vent to his 
delight in a shout that resembled a yell. Monina crept close to 
the duke of York : that he was safe was a truth so dear, so new, 
that she forgot everything, save her wish to assure herself agiia 
and again that so it was. At that moment of triumph, some- 
thing like sadness invaded Richard : he had quitted the land for 
which his friends had bled, and he had Biifferedr^or erer : he 
had left his Katherine there, where all was arraj^ed against 
him for his deatruction. This was safety; but it was the 
overthrow of every childish dream, every jrouthful vision ; it 
put the seal of ineffectual nothingness on ms ereiy manhood's 
act. 

While each, oof^pied by their peculiar reveries, were aware 
only that they were being borne onwards on the waves, a smaller 
boat shot athwart their bows, and a voice exchiimed in Spanish, 
" Desdichados, estais all4P *' 

"My father— we are betrayed," Monina cried: and she 
threw her arms round Bichard, as if by such frail guard to 
shelter him — another stronger grasp was upon his arm as lie 
endeavoured to riscJ — a voice, husky firom passion, yet stiJl 
OHfford's voice, mattered, ** The day is mine — ^you— 4he— all 
are mine ! '* 

" Thou fell traitor ! What ho I Be Faro, to the reaeae ! " 
already the mariner had thrown a grappling iron — slready the 
Adalid was in motion towards them. Clifford strove to draw 
his sw(»rd. York was upon him in mortal stnu;gle ; hia keen 
dagger, unsheathed, uplifted; the boat lurdbe£— his arm de- 
scended, but half the force of the intended blow was lost» while 
both fell overboard. The crew rushed to the boat's side to 
loosen the grappling iron, which concluded its upset. Pe Faro, 
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who stood liigU on the bows of his own boat, had seized Monina. 
Now another larger skiff was seen approaching, ** To your oars ! " 
cried the Moor : they shot swiftly towards the AdaHd, and 
while the sea became alive with craft, they reached the litilo 
caravel, wlxo» turuiug her cauvas to the wiud» dropped down 
the tide. 



CHAPTEE UIL 

DEATH OF CLIFFORD. 



Your love and j^tj doth the impression fill, 
Wbicb Tulgar flcaxidal stamp'd upuu my brow 
For what care I who calls me well or ill, 
So you o'erskreen my bad— my good allow ? 

SUASSFKAJIE. 

Ok the fourth day of her restraini^ imprisonment it could hardly 
be called, Lady Katharine "kbs brought up to Westminster; she 
iras carried in a close litter* and no familiar face or accustomed 
attendant came near» Her anxie^, her anguish weighed into> 
lerably upon her — sleep had not visited her eyes ; she lived in 

J)erpetual terror that each sound was freighted with fatal tidin- s. 
[t was in vain that even reason bade her nourish hope— a 
stronger po?fev than reason dwelt in her heart* turning all its 
yearnings to despair. 

As she approached the city, she thought each step must reveal 
the truth of what she was to sufien Lo ! the palace was entered . 
i^her habitual chamber — ^silence and solitude alone manifested 
that some change was even now in its effect ; she had no tears 
to s^end upon her grief ; her changing colour* her quickened 
respiration showed that every faculty was possessed by terror. 
Two hours, each minute stretched to a long, long centurjr,— two 
hours nassed* when a little scroll was delivered to her ; it came 
from the queen, and contained these words* ^* My White Bose ! 
the tempest has past— leaving, alas! devastation: we yet 

remain to each other — come *' 

These expressions spoke the worst to her fear-stricken mind 
—no subsequent agony might ever compare to the pang that 
made her very Hfe-bjood pause in her failing heart at that 
moment. Had the present and the future become void for him, 
to whom she was \^ edded heart and soul ? — wedded in youth, 
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when our hopes Btretch themselves not merely to to*day and to- 
morrow, but even to eternity. In this state of human woe, we do 
not describe the disheartening and carking sorrows of those who 
lag on life's highway— but the swift, poignant, intolerable ago- 
nies of the joun^, to whom the aspiration for happiness is a 
condition of bein^. The queen had heen accustomed to witness 
and admire Katherine's self-command and quiet fortitude ; she 
was awe-struck on beholding the devastation of the last four 
days, and the expression of wild horror on her soft featnres. 
With feminine instinct she read her heart, her first words were» 
** Sweet love, he lires — ^and he will live — ^hvi life is spared, and 
we yxaj still hope." 

Tears at last flowed from the mourner's eyes, as she asked. 

What then will be his fate Shall I ever see him more P " 

" How can we jpiess the hidden purposes of the kingP By 
your enforced sohtude you have escaped his scowling brow, his 
violence, his sarcasms ; again he smiles. My gentle Kate, my 
sweet, courageous sufferer, hitherto we have played with the 
lion's fangs — they are unsheathed in anger now-— let us prepare : 
he will be here anon." 

The princess desired not to exhibit too humiliating a spectacle 
of misery to her cruel foe — she checked her weeping — she en- 
deavoured to forget the burning agony that tortured her beating 
heart, y Let him but live ; let me but once more see him and 
the unbidden tears flowed again. The king soon broke in njfon 
them ; his look was haughty even to insolence : an expri^ssion 
of vulgar triumph was in his eyes, that baffled the ea<xer scan- 
ning gaze of the hapless princess. He said, scoffingfy (and was 
it in man's nature, or only in Henry's, to look on the sad, but 
lovely countenance of his victim, and to mock her woeP), We 
congratulate you, ladv, on the return of the gentle Perkin to 
our good city of Westminster — do not weep — ^he is in safe 
keeping now, very safe— it is no feathered shoe our Mercury 
wears this day." 

" Holy Virgin ! " cried Kathcrine, " your grace docs not 
surely mean " 

'* Fear not — Lc lives," continued Ileury, his scorn growing 
more bitter as he spoke ; " he lives, and sliall live, till the White 
iiosc acknowledge on what base stock slie is ^rrafted, or he 
twist the rope by some new sleight. Is iVrkia's honoured 
danic' sat ib lied ? " 

** Oh, no, no, no ; some covert meaning you have ; in pity for 
a woman, speak." The agony her countenance expressed was 
the mute echo of the Irlglitful idea that convulsed her frame. 
•* Oh, let mo see him ! you have tormented me too cruelly ; even 
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if my worst fears prove true, lie suffers not more than I ; and can 
it be that the young limbs of my own loved Bichard are put to 
torture ! '* 

Elizabeth grew ashy white; the kin^^ listened with a sarcastic 
smile, saying, " I had not thought of that ; you are a silly girl to 
mention such things." 

** I do not believe you," exclaimed the princess, ** your looks 
belie your words ; let me but see him afar off, let me catch a 
glimpse of my princely love — is he in the Tower?" 

** Neither the Tower, nor any royal palace, detains your lord ; 
he is taking the air, pleasantly I hope, in the high places of our 
town. To finish this war of words, and your incredulity, will 
you visit your prince of plotters, and behold him on whom the 
ting of Scotland bestowed your virgin hand ? " 

" See him ! Oh, even in death to clasp his decaying limbs 
were better than this absence ! " 

An indefinable expression passed over Henry's countenance as 
he replied, '* Be it as you wish ; you must hasten, for in an hour 
the occasion will be past; it is but a few steps ; you shall be 
attended." 

At last she was to sec him ; this assurance filled and satisfied 
her ; there was no place in her heart for any other thought, 
sinister as were her torturer's looks. Her eyes grew bright, her 
cheek resumed its vermeil tint, never had she looked more 
lovely ; it was a dazzling beauty ; one of those ineffable expres- 
sions, which, unless language could express music, or painting 
image fire, it is in vain to attempt to describe : an irradiation of 
love passed over her countenance ; her form ; something like it 
dwells in Raphael's Madonnas and Guido's xLngel of Annuncia- 
tion, — Henry was awestruck, yet did not falter in his purpose ; 
he let the bright angel go forth on her mission of good and love, 
to meet on her way a sight fiends might rejoice over. Human 
life and human nature are, alas! a oread, inexplicable web of 
suffering and of iniliction. 

In Avestminster, in sight of the abbey where his ancestors 
had been crowned kings, the spectacle, intended to be so oppro- 
brious, was set forth. Henry, in his angry fear on his escape, 
in his exultation at his re-capture, forgot the soft tyranny of 
Katherine's looks ; or rather he despised himself for the obedi- 
ence he had yielded to them ; and, in the true spirit of baseness, 
was glad to revenge on her the ill eflects that liad resulted to 
him through his involuntary enslavement. It was a triumph to 
him to disgrace the object of her care, for he was ill-read, his 
understanding affording him no key to the unknown language, 
in that illuminated page of the history of feminine exceiience^ 
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^hich tells the deliglit she feels in exhausting her treasures oi 
devoted love on the fallen, because they need it most ; he belieyed, 
that to present her husband to^ her, under the very infliction ot 
ignominy, would turn her affection to cold disdain — ^he permitted 
her to go. Attended by some of the body-guard and a gentle* 
man usher, she hastened through the courts of the palace into 
the open square: there was assembled a CTOwd of common 
people, hushed to universal silence : at a distance from the centre 
some were talking aloud, and the name of "Perkin" was the 
burthen of tlieir speech; but pity stilled those nearest to the 
spot, towards which, to the surprise and horror of all, sbe 
liastened. The crowd instinctively closed to bar her advance; 
and, when forced to make way, in spite of the despotism of the 
times, the word " Shame " burst from the lips of many, especially 
the women. She was ac^itated by the obstacles, by the nucjerous 
uncourtly ejea turned on her ; still she went on, and soon saw- 
She understood not what — a kind of wooden machine, in which 
the lord of her heart sat. There had been a time when pride 
and royal majesty of soul had shed such grandeur over York, 
that, when exposed as a show, he had excited reverence, not 
scoffing. Now he was evidently labouring under great physical 
suffering; his brow was streaked with mortal paleness, his 
cheeks were colourless ; hi^ fair hair fell in disoraered ringlet* 
round his youthful but wan countenance ; he leaned his head 
against the side of the machine ; his eyes were half shut ; it was 
not shame^ but sufferingy that weig^hed upon their lids, and 
diffused an air of languor and pain over his whole person. 
Katherine hastened towards him, she knelt on the unworthy 



earth at his side, she kissed his chained hands. ' *' You are i 



iBoused by such music from iSie lethargy that oppressed Iiinif 
yet still overcome* he replied, '* Yes ; and I do belieye that all 
will soon end, and that I am stricken to the death." 

She grew pale ; she called him cruel ; asking him how he could 
dream of leaving her, who was a part of him, alone in the deso- 
late world. Because," he answered with a faint smile, the 
world is kind to all, save me. No taint, dear love, attaches 
itself to your name j no ill will mark your fate, when you are no 
longer linked to such a thing as I. God has spoken, and told 
me that this earth is no dwelling for one, who, from his cradle to 
this last shame, has been fortune's step-child, and her despised 
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very truth, I am subdued ; I sleep awaj the- weary liours, and 
deatli will end them all/* 

With every expression of tenderness, Katlierine endeavoured 
to recall him to life and to herself. She spoke of another escape, 
which it would be her care to achieve, of the solitude, of the 
paradise of love they would enjoy together. *' My poor girl,'* 
ne replied, ** teach your young heart to seek these blessings 
apart from me ; I were the very wretch Tudor stigmatises me, 
could I live under a memory like this. Forget me, my White 
Eose ; paint with gaudier colours the sickly emblem of my 
fortunes ; forget that, duped by some straDge forgery, you were 
wedded to — Perkin Warbeck." 

In spite of himself, large drops gathered in his eyes, awellin^j 
the downcast lids, and then stealing down. Katherine kissed 
them from his cheek; a thousand times more noble, royal, god- 
like, she called him ; had not the best and worthiest suffered 
ignominious punishment ; even our blessed Lord himself? His 
own acknowledgment alone could disgrace him ; he must recall 
the false words wrung from his agony ; this last vile act of his 
enemy must awaken each sovereign on his throne to indignation ; 
each would see in him a mirror o? what might befall themselves, 
if fallen. James, her royal cousin, roused by her, should resent 
the stigma aflixed to his kinsman. 

"For your own sake, sweet, do so ; my soul dying within me 
is alive again with indignation, to think that your plit^hted 
■wedded love is be, who is exposed to contumely ; but for that, 
mcthinks I would call niyseli' by that wretched name I dared 
pronounce, so that the annals of the Ilouse of York escaped this 
stain : yet even thus I seem more closely allied to them ; for 
violent death, treachery, and ill have waited on each descendant 
of Mortimer ; my graud&tker bore a paper crown iu shame upon 
Ms kingly brow.** 

He was interrupted by the officer, who unclosed the instru- 
ment of disgrace* Sichard, weak and failing, was assisted to 
rise ; Katherine supported him as a young mother her feeble 
offspring ; she twined her arms nnma him as his prop, and, in 
spite or misery, was enraptured once again to see, to hear, to 
touch him from whom she had been absent so long. This is 
not well ; it must not be ; his majesty will be much displeased," 
said. the chief of the guard, witnessing the compassion her tender 
care inspired. ** You must return to the palace, lady." 

" One little step," pleaded Katherine ; if I should never see 
him more, how should I curse your cruelty ! I will not speak, 
4S I half thought I would to these good people, to tell them that 
they may well honour him a princess lo?es : drag me not away 
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yet — one more good-bye ! — farewell, noble York, ILate's only 
lovp ; — we meet again ; this parting is but mockery." 

She wept on hia bosom ; the sound of wailing arose in the 
crowd ; the prince's eyes alone were dry ; he whispered comfort 
to her ; he promised to live, to bailie his foe again for her sake; 
the words revived her, and she saw liim depart with hope, with 
new joy kindled in her bosom. 

There had been another, the public gaze, till Katherine came 
to draw all eyes to a newer wonder. An emaciated, pale woman, 
in a garb of penury, who knelt, telling her beads, beside York's 
prison ; her face was hid ; but her hands were thin and white to 
ghastliness ; durin*^ the last scene she had sobbed to agony, and 
now, as the place cleared, went her way silently, with slow, feeble 
steps. Many marked her with surprise and curiosity ; few 
knew that she was the Jane Shore, whose broken heart whis- 
pered misery, as she thought that she beheld King Edward's 
guilt, i}i which she had shared, visited on his son. This cruel 
lesson of religion was a canker in her heart, and most true it 
was, as far as regarded her royal lover, that his light loves, and 
careless playing with sacred ties, had caused the blot of base 
birth to be affixed to his legitimate offspriugi and so strewed the 
sad way that led them to untimely death* 

Henry, cruel as he was, had not the courage to encowter hia 
insulted prisoner on her return. Kathorine's feelinp^a were 
wrought too high for any display of passion ; her anmtj was 
spent on how she could sooth York's wounded feelings, and 
restore his health : it were vain to ask, she feared ; ye^ if the 
king would permit her to attend on him, under whatever restric- 
tions, they should be obeyed; and this while poor Elizabeth 
besought her pardon with tears, for being the wife of her inso- 
lent adversary. She, a proud Flantagenet, was more sorely 
stung than tae White Rose, by the indignity offered to her 
house ; and she entreated her not to love her brother less because 
of this foul disgrace. So doing," said the quick-sighted queeUt 
"you fuliil his dearest wish. While you are fiichard's loving 
wife, he, even he, the fallen and humiliated, is an object of envy 
to his majesty, who sought, by making you witness his ignominy, 
to detach you from him." 

** How strange a mistake," replied Xatheriuo, for one 80 sage 
as the king : the lower my sweet Hichard falla, the more need 
he surely has of me. But that love, such as ours, knits us too 
iodivisibly to admit a reciprocity of bmieht, I should say that it 
is to make me rich indeed, to enable me to bestow, to lavish good 
on my lord ; but we are one, and I but give to myself, and 
n^selt receive, if my weakness ia of any strength to him. Dear 
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sister mine, your liegs^ wise as he may be, is • tyro in oar 
woman's lore — in the mysteries of deroted lore ; he nerer felt 
one inspiration of the mighty sprite." 

This was not quite true, f'or some few days Henry had been 
80 inspired ; bat loTe» an ezotie in his hearty degenerated from 
being n fair, fra^nt flower* into a wild, poisonous weed. Love, 
whose essence is the excess of sympathy, and oonsequently of 
self-abandonniei^t and generosity, when it alights on an unworthy 
soil, appears there at first in all its native hbom, a very wonder 
eyen to the heart in which it has taken root. The cold, selfish, 
narrow-hearted Bichmond was lulled to some slight forgetfulness 
of self, when first he was fascinated by Katharine, and he decked 
himself with ill-assorted virtues to merit h^ approbation. This 
lasted but a brief interval ; the uncongenial chm^ in which the 
new plant grew, impregnated it with its own ijcnson. Envy, 
arrogance, base desire to crush the fallen, were his natural pro- 
pensities i and, when love refused to miniater to these, it changed 
to something like hate in his bosom ; it excited his desire to have 
power over her, if not for her good, then for her bane. 

The duke of York waa imprisoned in the Tower. No further 
measures were apparently in action against him. Katherine no 
longer honed anything irom her foe} and day and night there 
lay beneath her eyelicu the ima^e of Bichard, wasting and dying 
in captivity. Something must oe don^ some aid arorded him ; 
she was anxious also to learn the detaUa of his fligh^ and how 
again he fell into the hands of his foe. Monina, who in a thou- 
sand disguises had be^ used to penetrate everywhere, was seen 
no more. Still public report informed her of many things. 

Xt was known, that Sir Eobert Clifibrd, Ihe old spy and traitor 
of the White Eose, had become aware of the measures taken by 
York's adherents to insure his escape from England. He had 
followed him down the river, and by a knowledge of the signs 
and countersigns of the party, decoyed him into a boat that was 
to convey his victim back to Ins prison-house. The deceit was 
discovered, and u inoi ial slru^i^^le ensued on board the tiny bark; 
it sunk, and many perished, CiifFord among the rest. On the 
iiiorrosv his body was found upon the beach, stiff and stark ; a 
gaping wound iu his neek showed tliat the waters alone bad not 
been his foe ; in his clenched hand he t^raspeJ a mass of golden 
hairs, severed by some sharp implement from the head to whieli 
they grew : as if nought else could liberate his enemy from his 
hold. There he lay, bold liobin Clifford, the dauntless, wily 
boy, hunted through life by his own fell passions, envy, cupidity, 
and libertinism; they had tracked him to this death; his false- 
hoods were now mute, his deceptions pa^itied away ; he could 
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never more win by his smiles, or stab by his lying words ; deafh 
alone had a share in him, death and the cold sands beneath whidl 
he was interred, leaving a name, the mark of scorn, the symbol 
of treachery. 

They had struggled beneath the strann^ling waves, E^iehard 
.ind his adversary. The prince was wounded in the scuffle, and 
b.^came enfeebled almost to insensibility before he could sever 
from his enemy's grasp the fair locks he clutched — he swam 
away, as weU as he might, and, with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, made for the shore — he forgot that England was a wide 
prison — he only strove to master the fate which beat him to the 
ground. He reached the sands — he sought the covert of some 
near underwood, and threw himself upon the earth iii blind 
thankfulness ; exhausted, almost inanimate, he lay there, given 
\ip only to the sense of repose, and safety from death, which 
visited his failing heart with a strange sense of pleasure. 

The following morning was far advanced, before he could rouse 
himself from this lethargy. He looked upon the waters; but 
the Adalid was no more to be seen — he was quite alone ; he needed 
succour, and none was afforded him. Well he knew that every 
field, lane, dingle, and copse swarmed with enemies, and he 
shuddered at the likelihooa that unarmed, and weak as he was, 
he should fall into their hands. He desired to reach London 
again as his sole refuge ; and he journeyed, as he hoped, towards 
it, all unknowing of the route. ]>o way-worn traveller in savage 
lands, pursued by barbarous enemies, ever sufiered more than 
the offspring of Edward the Fourth amidst the alienated fields 
of his paternal kingdom. Cold and rain succeeded to the plea- 
sant summer weather during night he lay exposed to the tem- 
pests — during day he toiled on, his limbs benumbed, his heart 
wasted by hunger and fatigue ; yet never, at the head of the 
Scottish chivalry, never in Burgundy or in England, did he feel 
more resolute not to submit, but, baffling fortune and his enemy's 
power, to save himself in spite of fate. He had wandered far 
inland, and knew not where he was — he had indeed passed 
beyond London, and got up as high as Barnes. It was the fourth 
day from that of his escape — he had tasted little food, and no 
strength remained in him, except that which gave energy to his 
purpose. He found himself on a wide, heathy common, studded 
with trees, or desolately open — tlie rainy day closed, and a bleak 
east wind swept over the plain, and curled the leaden-coloured 
waters of the river — his love of life, his determination not to 
yield, quailed before the physical miseries of his lot ; for some 
few monients, he thought that he would lie down and die. 

At this time another human £gure appeared upon the Boene* 
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* A Benedictine lay-brotlicr, who, in the freedom of solitude, in 
defiance of wind and rain, trolled a ditty, fitter for a rulEing 
swaggerer's bonnet, than a monk's cowl. He started not a little, 
on perceivinjT our wanderer leaning against the scathed trunk of 
a solitary tree ; nor less did he wonder when he recoirnized the 
fallen prince. It was Heron himst^lf, the magnanimous mercer, 
who having effected his escape with a well-hoarded purse, con- 
trived to introduce himself into the house of Bethlem, at Shene, 
which was called the Priory. He was a little friirhtcned to per- 
ceive his ancient leader ; but pity succeeded to fear; and with 
mnny fair words and persuasions he induced him to permit him- 
self to be conducted to tlie Priory. There, since he believed 
himself to be dying, he might receive the last sacraments — there 
perhaps, for, some £ew minutes, lie might agoia behold his 
Catherine. 

Thus was the fugitive again led within the pale of his enemy's 
power. The prior, a man esleenied for holiness, did not delay 
to make his soverein^n acquainted with the capture of his rival. 
His awe of Ivatherinc having vanished, Henry was left at 
libert}' to follow the ungenerous dictates of his grovelling spirit. 
Many a cmirtier, true man or false, counselled the death of the 
aspiring youth ; and they praised their master's magnanimity, 
when he rejected this advice, and in lieu exposed him, whom he 
knew to bo the descendant of a line of kings, to beggarly dis- 
grace. Thus worn and weak, the ill-fated son of York was 
made a public spectacle of infamy. But Henry went a step too 
far ; and, when no thrust the Scottish princess forward on the 
Bcene, he turned deafeat to triumph. 

He was not to die — ^but rather to pine out a miserable ex- 
istence — or had the sage monarch any other scheme? The 
high-spirited prince was to be cooped up within the Tower — 
there, where the earl of "Warwick wasted his wretched life. 
Pid he imagine that the resolved and ardent soul of Bichard 
would, on its revival, communicate apart of its energy to the 
son of Clarence, and that ere long they would be enveloped in 
one ruin P Some words had transpired that appeared to reveal 
such an intention ; and his order to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
that, without permitting, he should connive at any covert inter- 
course between the two— his recommendation of a noted spy 
and hireling to a high trust, and the order this fellow had to 
bring each day intelligence to the palace from the prison— -spoke 
loudly of some design; for Henry never did aught in vain. It 
was in circulation also among the lower ofTicers in the fortress, 
that an attempt to escape was ( xpected on the part of the pri* 
8oners,.and that rich reward would attend its diaoovery* 
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And bare, at once. Captivity displayed, 
Stands scotUng through the never-opened gate $ 
Wtaldi nothing throagh its ban adnOtit save day 
And tasteless food. 

BYaosr. 

JThe Lady Katlierine, no. longer trusting tlie good intentions of 
the insolent tyrant, was eager to communicate with her royal 
cousin of Scotland, to ur^c him to save from death or disgrace, 
if not to efl'ect the liberation of him to whom he Lad given 
her hand. The dilBculty of finding a messenger was great. 
The queen, all amiable and sorrowing as she was, shrunk from 
any act, which, if discovered, would enrage the king. Where 
did Monina tarry while her friend was in this strait? Of all 
his sometime associates was there not one who would risk all to 
retard the last steps of fate. Since York's escape she had 
^ been so vigilantly guarded, tliat a thousand schemes she had 
formed for her own evasion proved abortive at their very outset. 

Help was at length afibrded her unexpectedly, when xnost 
depairin^* Edmund Plantageuet stood before her — changed 
inaeed from what he had been ; she had not seen him since the 
siege of Exeteri where he was wounded ; but slight was his 
bodily hurt in comparison to the death-blow his mind received. 

Plantagenet was one of those concentrated characterst whose 
very outward show of softness and gentleness serves the more i 
to force the texture of their sools to receive one indeliUe 
impression. He had passed a boyhood of visions, given up to 
flighty aspirations and engrossing reverie. His thoughts were 
stirring as the acts of others ; his forest*school had so tutored 
him, UiBt he could five in bodily repose, while his mind 
ruminated : he could be quickened to hope and fear, to lofty 
ambition, to generosity, and devoted courage, feeling in his 
heart the keenest impulses — ^while around him were the muie 
trees of the wild wood and pathless glades. He could be sati<- 
iied with such dreamy iUusions } bo that action with him was 
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never the result of physical restlessness, nor of youthful . 
emulation, nor of that stirring spirit of life which forces us to 
abhor repose. It flowed from aa imperious sense of duty ; it 
welled up from the very sources of his soul. Other meu 
perform the various parts allotted to them, and yet are some- 
thing else the while; as is the actor, even while he struts in 
the garb of royalty: bat Edmund yielded himself wholly up, 
and was the mere creature of the thoaeht within. 

To be great and good — great from the good he should effect, 
was his boyhood's aspiration. It is probable that, if he had not 
been subjected to extraneoos influence, he would have devoted 
himself to religion, and become a saint or martyr ; for his allt 
his nnderstanoing, heart, and person, would have been given 
up to the holy cause he espoused. His beinjj led to King 
Bichard's tent, the night before the battle of Bos worth Field, 
gave a new and inextinguishable law to his life. Unknown 
duties were imposed. The first and dearest was, to redeem his. 
father's soul from the guilt of murderous ambition, hy elevating 
his injured nephew to his original greatness. He devoted 
himself to his cousin. Soon he Teamed to Iotc Kichard as the 
work of his own hands. He had reared his tender infancy ; he 
had been his tutor in martial exercises, teaching him to curb 
the flery steed, to wield the lance, and, more than all, to meet 
danger in the field fearlessly : to be honourable, brave, and 
kind. He had led him to war, and shielded him with his own 
body from the cruel Moor. If ever they were divided, his 
thoughts dwelt only the more carefully with him. Last, he had 
brought him from glorious combats in Spain, to conquer his 
ancestral kingdom, and set him up the rivu of a powerful king 
— the mark of his rengeance. 

It was all over. Edmund possessed no innate strength to rise 
from the blow ; he was a mariner on the wide ocean, without 
compass or rudder. The unirerse had one central point for him ; 
that was destroyed, and a total blank remained. York's first 
surrender visitea him as a death*stroke; he struggled against it. 
Enfeebled by his wound, more by despair, he passed over to 
Ireland ; there he expected to find fHends of the White Hose ; 
he found only enemies of Duke Perkin : men eager to exculpate 
themselyes from the charges of ill faith or ingratitude, gladly 
adopted a phraseology, or a belief, that reduced to dust the 
golden glones ofpoor Edmund's idol. Perkin Warbeck ! Oh . 
thou flower of York ! thou nurriing of love, though child of 
calamity, is even thy bright name so to be tainted ? . Not by 
those immediately arrayed by self-interest against thee ; but by 
the vulgar erew> ever eager to crush the fallen. There wasX^O 
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hope in Ireland. Keatinor, the Prior of Kilmainham, was 

dead. The carl of Desmond was reconciled to the English 
poverniiicnl. Lord liarry bad lied to Spain. The citizens of 
Cork were busy redeeming, by eager servility, their mayors 
difiloyaUy. 

Overcome by these sad chanties, a maliji^nanfc fever] seized on 
Edmund : in addition to every other dibuppoiutment, he had 
the consciousness that his aid was necessary to his cousin : that 
hia absence was probably misinterpreted by his friends aa 
cowardly dereliction. YorS was calling^ on him in vain. Monina 
* perhaps suspected his truth. Next to the sun of his lil'e, the 
noble Richard, Monina lay nearest his heart. It was a mixture 
of many feelings ; and even love, subdued by hopelessness, 
quickened them to greater intensity. As soon as he could rise 
from his coucli, he directed his course to England. He arrived 
in London on the day of the duke of York's worst disgrace. 
It was reported to him as the gossip of the town : at the fatal 
'word a mortal change seized upon his frame : his limbs were as 
if struck by palsy ; his cheeks fell in ; his hair grew wiiite. On 
his arrival he had taken up his abode in a monastery in the habit 
of a poor pilgrim : the sage monks, who beheld his state, pos- 
sessed no leech-craft to administer his cure : he lay with 
beating pulses and open eyes, while the work of the grave 
appeared already in operation against him : he wasted into a 
lieshless skeleton. And then another secret change came over 
him; he conquered death, a ul crawled forth, the ghost of what 
he was, into the hopeless world. 

He contrived to gain nrhnission to the princess. She did not 
recogniz(» him, such was tlie pale disi^uise disease had put upon 
him. His voice, hollow as from a tnnb, was altered; his 
dark, melancholy eyes, oecupying too large a portion of his face, 
gleamed from under his streaked and wan brow. Yet his was a 
visit of comfort, for lie could do lier niission to Scotland, and 
invite the forgetful James to succour liis friend and kinsman. 
Edmund listened en^erh^ to this proposal : a draught of sooth- 
ing balm descended into his frame, with the thought tliat yet 
all was not lost. His physical energy almost returned : he 
hurried to depart — *'How will you traverse this wide king- 
dom r " ii^^lif^d the lady. ** Cannot the Adalid come as before, to 
aid and speed you on your way P " 

** The Adalid is sailing on the far ocean sea,*' replied Plan- 
t a genet we are all 88 dead, ia the eyes of De Faro and our 

Monina." 

" Faithless girl ! ** 

^ With a trace of his ancient warmth and sweetness, Edmund 
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entered upon the gentle maiden's exculpation, fie related tliat 
a poor fellow lay on the bed next his m the conyent hospital, 
whom he recognized to be an Irishman, who had escaped from 
Waterford, and sailed with them in tlie Adalid to UomwalL 
from him he heard the tale of what had befallen De Faro and 
his child. He heard how the mariner had long haunted the 
English coast waiting for an opportunity to carry off the prince ; 
of the fatal night, when snatching his daughter from the watery 
peril, he saw Bichard, as he believedy perish in the waves. 
What more had the Moorish mariner and his daughter to do 
with this miserabloy guilty island P He called his men together ; 
he told them his resolve finally to quit the eastern world for the 
golden islands ^f the west» inviting those who were averse to 
tne voyage to go on shore at once» before the fair wind that was 
rising should hurry them into the open sea. The poor Irishman 
alone desired to land : before he went he saw the Spanish 
damsel ; he described her as calm and mild, though there was 
something unearthly in her gleaming eyes and in the solemn 
tone of her voice. *' If," she said, you meet anv of our friends, 
any who ask for De Faro and his daughter* if you see Lady 
Brampton, Lord Barry^ or Sir Edmund Plantaa:enet, tell them 
that Monina livesi that she tarries with her father, and tasks 
herself to be his comfort and support. We seek the Western 
Indies ; well may it betide us that we never reach the unknown 
strand; or we may be cast awa;^ in an iminhabited solitude, 
where my care and companionship may stead my dear father 
much ; or I may teach the sacred truths of our religion to the 
wild LidlanSy and speak the dear name of Christ to the imbap- 
tized of those wilds; or soften* as best I may* the cruel 
Spaniard* and save the devoted people froi^ theur barbarity. 
Tell them* whichever way I look* I perceive a thousand duties 
to which our great Taskmaster calls me* and these I live to 
fulfil* if so my feeble body will permit ; tell them that my only 
hope b death ; that* and that by my obedience to the Almighty 
will* I may partly merit to join in Paradise the earthly angel 
who now survives there." » 

Tears ^oked further speech ; she imprinted her words by a 
gift of gold. The boat which ha^been nailed* came alongside. 
The man on board* the sails of the Adalid swelled proudly in 
the gale ; the little* caravel ran lightly along on the top of the 
roii<(hening waters* In less than two hours she was out of 
sight, speeding swiftly over the sea towards the wild western 
ocean. 

Flantagenet departed; and the ^rineess was yet more cheered 
when she found that no further injury was meditated agaiu^st 
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her lord, baprisonment in the Tower was his sole ptmishraeni 
Her pure, gentle mind eoold not divine the full extent of King 
Henry's villany, nor guess how he ' undemmed the edifiee he^ 
claimed praise for not levelling with the ^nnd. 

Nor could her resigrod, patient, fenainine spirit conceive the 
cruel, biting impatience of his lot that York endured. He had 
yielded at first to the overwhelming sense of disgrftee, and felt 
that last, worst emotion of the injured, which answers the in- 
temal-qneetiony " What have I deaie so to be visited P" in tiie 
poet's wordsi— 

" I cannot charg:e 
My memory with much save sorrow— but 
I nave iMen so beyond tbe eommtm lot 
Chastened and visited, I aMds Binst Qdnk 
That I WW wicked." 

Bat soon his ea^er, eagle spirit spnmed thd tame debasing 
thonght: he resorred again to straggle, and at last to eonqaer; 
the fire burned brighter for ifcs short sffionldering ; almoet with 
a Hght heart he laughed, as he resolTed again to endeavonr. 

His prison life was more than irksome ; it was nnendnrable. 
-Wo change, which is the soul of enjoyment, varied it. No sym- 
pathy, the parent of content, came anear. In his young days 
he had trod on the verge of life's wave, watching it recede, aud 
fancying that it would discover glittering treasures as it re- 
treated into the ocean of eternity : now the tide ebbed snllenly ; 
the barren sands ^rew dark ; and the expanse before aiiordcd 
no hope — what was to be done ? 

He was in the Tower, whence he had twice escaped ; where 
tlie earl of Warwick was immured, pining in fruitless vegetation, 
rather than living. Should he do as he had done, and become 
a cipher, a forgotten prisoner, a mere thing to wake and sleep, 
and be as nothing? The very dog that guards a cottage-door 
from nightly harm had more dignity and purpose in his life 
tlian this victim of ambition. The bird that alighted on the sill 
of his iron-barred casement, and carried off a crumb for her 
nestlings, was an emblem of utility and freedom in comparison, 
which Warwick, cut off from all, must weep to mark. How 
different was Kichard*8 fate ; he had dear friends ready to risk 
all for him, whose life's sacrifice he could repay only by being 
true to himself ; he had a wife, wedded to him in youth's early 
flower, whose happiness was unalterably linked to his. He had 
courage, fortitude, energy ; he would not cast these gifts away, 
a thankless boon : he valued them at. their price : if death 
crowned his efforts, it were well ; he was a mere toy in the 
hands of God, and he submitted ; but as a man, he was ready 
to cope with men, and though defeated never to be vanquished. 
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Not a month after his remoyal to the Tower he had observed 

his facilities, marked his instruments, and resolved to enter on 
iiis schemes : they were quickened by other circumstauces. 

Warwick heard of his cousin's arrival ; and he believed this 
to be the signal of his own deliverance. His first chief desire 
was to have communication with him. Among his attendants 
there was one to whom he could apply; he was a lank, tall 
fellow, with little understanding and but one idea — gratitude to 
the duke of Clarence. This man, called Eoj]^er, and nicknamed 
Long Roger, his length being his chief distinction, had been 
very poor, and burthened besides with several infant children : 
accidents and a bad season brought them to the verge of starva- 
tion, when a chance threw him in the way of the duke of Cla- 
rence, who ^ot him made servitor in the Tower. When this 
unfortunate prince was imprisoned within its fatal walls, Long 
Soger underwent a thousand perils to wait on him by stealthy 
and to do what service he might. Long Soger had a prodigious 
appetite, and his chief delight was to smuggle dainties, cooked 
bj his Madge, into the prison chamber of the duke. The manner 
of Clarence's death, which Soger afilrmed to accord with the 
popular tradition, alone consoled the faithful sympathizing 
fellow. Now he had turned the key for thirteen years on the 
duke's hapless son : in spite of his watchful care and proffered 
cates, he had seen the poor youth dwindle to a skeleton, when 
«uddenl]^ the progress of delay was checked by Our Lady : it 
was a miracle to see Lord Edward grow fat and comelj^ to look 
upon, changing his woe-bcgone lows into gracious smiles : by 
the mass, there was witchcraft in it ! Warwick often thanked 
Long Soger, and told him what he would do when restored to 
ireedom and rank ; whicLi will never be, Kof^er said, except 
among the saints in Paradise ; unless it pleased God to remove 
his majesty, when my lady the queen should fully know how 
fervcuily her cousin prayed for her ; and, forsooth, with sweet 
prince Arthur, his royal motlier would be all powerful. Long 
Roger's visions went not beyond. He never ima«;ined the pos- 
sibility of eflfecting the earl's escape ; his limited understanding 
suggested no relief, save a bottle of Canary, or bunches of white 
roses in June, which in fact was Dame Madge's feminine idea; 
and often had tlje simple iiowers soothed Warwick's care. To 
tliis man the poor prisoner applied, to enable him to see and 
converse with the newly arrived £ichard : two are better than 
one to a feast ; and, the next time Soger meditated a dainty 
supper for his lord, he resolved to endearonr that York should 
partako it with him as a guest. 

In his own guileless way, the simple-hearted man began to 
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practise on and bribe one of his fellows, \^ ithout whom it had 
Doen difficult to acconipiish his desire. Abel Blewet had lately 
been appointed to his service : he was nearly a dwarf, witL 
Iniahj eyebrows and red hair ; there was something of ill omen 
in bis physiognomy, but as the tall yeoman looked over the 
head of his comra^, his eourage rose : ** The whipper-snapper 
could not rebuff me," ke thought, aa he drew himself up to aii 
Aill height, and b€^;an to propound the mighty deed of con- 
ducting Perkin by niktake to the Lord Edward's chambery on 
bis return from yeq>m. Boger paused suddenly ; for, in spite 
of hm atature* he was appalled by the glance Blewet shot up 
firott under hia penthouaea of brows : still he gaye a willing 
asaent, and even took upon hiniBelf the chief riak of the under- 
taking. - 

Ike following eyening, while ILichard was yet pondering how 
to commence hia madiinations, undecided, though resolyea ; and 
while he made up his mind not to betray hia thoughts to the 
sinister-looking being before him, he waa snrpziMd to find 
that ke was led through an unaccustomed gallery; and still 
more on entering the chamber into wkick he was introduced, to 
recognise it as that where he bad unexpectedly found refuge 
during his last viait to the Tower, and to peroeiye that Warwick 
himself was there expecting him. 

Was this the thin, waatml being he had aeen three years be- 
fore ? Had Warwick been then set free to hunt upon the bilk, 
he had not regained more flesh and bloom than now that hope 
had been hia only medidne. Hia couain York had inspired bun 
with maryelloua confidence; hia laat entrance into the fcxmf 
dable Tower, and his apeedy exit, had appeared a miracle to the 
poor earl, to whom these high walls and aad chambera fonned a 
world, from whidi, as from we larger one, death only promised 
^resa. He had pined and wasted inhia appetite to be free, to be 
without those gates, beyond that fosse and giant battlements that 
girded him in : these uortcntoua, insuperable obstadea were mere 
cobweb chains to Bicnard. He had come in, he had departed, 
and all as easily, so Warwick thought, as the unregarded liy, that 
had perhaps flown fi!om Westminater, from Eliaabeth'a chamber, 
to light upon his cheek. In all the subsequent talea of York's 
checju and oyerthrow, he smiled at the idea that one hmt to 
Tictory could be thua oyeroome. He lau^ied at the chains 
Henry bad thrown over him ; and hia transfer to the Tower 
elatea him with a firm belief that liberty was at hand. DweU* 
ing on these thoughts, Warwick ceased to be the dead alive ; ke 
was cheerful, erect, elastic in his gait, his complexion glowed 
with health, while sichnesa lingereid atill on the cheek of the 
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▼ounger Plantagenat, and a more subdued spirit dwelt ia liis 
, Leart. 

Long Soger beheld the cousins embraoe : he heard the eail 
call him» named Perkin, his liege» and most dear kinsman : from 
> that moment the opprobrious name was banished frooi Soger's 
, lips : he was conyineed of York's truth, and the Lord Edward's 
finend became an object of reyerenoe and of love. 



CHAPTEE LV. 

ATTBMFT TO BSCAPE. 



Gentle cousin. 
If jou be seen, you perish instantly 
For lireakitif prison* 

No, no, cousfai, 
I will no more be hidden, nor put off 
This great adveutiure to a becunU trial. 

Two Noble Kinsmen. 

Quick on the first p^reeting followed Warwick's question* 
And, noble coasin* what haye you projected P when shall we 

escape?" 

Kichard's bein^ in durance with him, seemed sufficient pledge, 
that without delay they should both be free. While-York, 
wearied by opposition to his mighiy foe, just foiled in his endea- 
▼onrs to preserve his freedom, even when he had attained it, saw 
giant obstaeles in his path ; and, although resolved to endeavour 
all, was fully oonseious of the fatal end that must wait upon his 
too probable failure. His reply was dictated by these feelings : 
he was averse to drag one so mezperienced, and so unhappy, into 
the pit he believed that he was digging for himself. He besought 
the earl well to weigh the value he set upon life ; to place the 
fittal scaffold in prospect ; to teach himself to know wnat death 
was, and to be ready to meet it, before he planned escape from 
tlie wily Tudor. Warwick listened with impatient wonder ; but 
wilt a Jiichard concluded with affirming, that he himself, in sober 
sadness, preferred hazarding all to the remaining in prison, 
and that he would be free, the earl's couuteuance again grew 
light and gladsome. "But when, coz — when?" was still his 
eager question* 
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Thm they had changed characters. Warwick^ so many yeas 
secluded from die world, was in total ignorance of ita ways. 
Had the Tower-gates been oj^ned to him, he^ had trembled to 
walk forth alone; bat restraint had made him feminine; and 
with his oonsin he would haye mshed upon an army of spears, 
in sure belief that some miseen segis would protect hinu His \ 
position rendered him timid, indolentr and dependent; but he | 
relied on llichard, as a woman on her lover, xbrk beheld aft 
things in their dear, true light; he was aware of every diffi- 
culty ; of the means he possessed for overcoming them, and of 
the hazards he ran in usin^ these means. A sentiment, bom of 
the higliest generosity made him hesitate before he concerted 
any plan with Warwick. It was not alone that he was averse 
to risking another life ; but he felt that his cause would receive 
advantat^e from this link ^ ilh an undoubted Plantagenet ; nay, 
that, in the prison itself, the attachment and respect felt towards 
the son of Clarence, by some of the very men he meant to use, 
would serve him. That he should reap benefit from expo-i:iL: ilio 
ill-fated prince to untried dangers, revolted his high and iiiJc- 
pendent nature. Warwick had recourse to many an entreaty 
and persuasion, ere he brought Ilichard to consent that their 
fortunes should be joined, and that, last of the White Hose, they 
would rise or fall together. Still York was obhged to check his 
cousin's impatience, and to show that they must slowly work out 
the end they had in view. 

To jS^atify the earVs greedy curiosity, York related his adven- 
tures ; they afforded him an inexhaustible fund of surprise and 
delight. He sighed over his tale of wedded happiness ; and 
half wondered that angelic woman, seated high on the throne 
of loveliness and love, should deign to devote herself for man. 
A [ ang, not of envy, but of regret, on comparing their fates, 
shot across him; soon the usual current of feeling returned; 
and when he heard that his idolized, lost Elizabeth, was the 
friend and companion of the devoted wife of York, his affec- 
tion for Richard was increased. Night was far advanced 
before they separated^ and then only in certain expectation of 
meeting again. 

York's hopes grew brighter, and he indulged in visions of 
the f\iture, which lately had been so blank, lie verily believed 
til at he might escape, though still he doubted whether he 
pliould. He remembered the fondness of the duchess of Bur- 
gundy for her brother Clarence, and how she had deplored the 
hard d(^stiny of his offspring; he would present that son, libe- 
rated l)y Inm, to her. His junction with the prince must revive 
the old Yorkists in his favour; this worst blast of fortune 
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mi^kt be the ^ale to speed him to the hftrbonr of his hopes* 
The royal cotiamB met agaia aad agaia ; nor was it long before 
their own desires, and Henry's erafE» began to weare thiat fatal 
web which entangled them eyen in tteTezymode the hard- 
hiearted king devised. 

Summer was gone : qnioker than he was wont, the sun with* 
drew his embattled array of light and heat ; and cold and 
tempest^ erewhile driren to mountain fastnessest <Mr to their own 
firozen kingdoms in the north, took courage and force, and broke 
with wild fury upon the defenceless worid: flie Ueak winds 
were their courseris ; sayagely they yelled and howled over the 
land th^ desolated. First, the growth of flowers was their 
prey ; the fruits, and then the .verdure of the earth, while 
the sun, each day retreating, afforded further scope to their 
inroads. York resolved not to pass another wint^ in prison. 
He had quickly perceived that his purpose could only be wBcted 
by corrupting their guards, and then all would depend upon the 
fidelity of these men. His first attempts were rollowea by an 
ahnost too easy svccess : good-hearted, dull-headed Lozig Bmct 
heard with unreplyin|^ credulity the assertions of Warwick, that 
Richard must succeed in all he undertook, and readily promised 
bis aid. Abel Blewet, in spite of his dogged, sinister aspect, 
yielded at once to the seauction of a promised bribe. Two 
others, by his advice, were associated as necessary to their suc- 
cess. Strange way 8, a ruffling drunken fellow, who had been 
thrice dismissed, but whose pretty wife each time procured his 
reappointment j and Astwood, a saving miser, who lent money 
to his fellow-servitors ou usury. With these instruments the 
cousins went to work. Warwick in full belief of success: 
York, perceiviutr treason and discovery close to them, but ready 
to defy these bloodhounds to their worst. 

** And now, coz," said \N\irwick, "in very truth there needs 
no further delay. Methiuks \\ere the drawbrid^i^e down, you 
would mistrust some giu, and wait to throw an arch of your 
own across the moat. Sooth, my iurd, I am a weary of your 
sloth." 

There was a caressing sweetness in Warwick's voice and 
manner : an ignorant, indolent, confiding enthusiasm, so unlike 
quick-witted Clifibrd, or any of Duke ilichard's former friends, 
that he felt a new emotion towards him — hitherto he had been the 
protected, served, and waited on, of his associates, now he plac ed 
the protector and the guardian, 

** My gentle cousin," he replied, ** even as you trust, so you 
shall find me — wait but a httle, and all will be past. Yet I 
grieFC to say, where you see escape, I perceive an ambuskuient 
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of death ; and, though ready to fiice the grim dcdeton, we mvfc 
mm onreelTes agamst hun. I wish I could showyou eren as I 
iee„ the dangers that enTiion va-^perhaps you would shziak ; 
and it 10 jet time. What do yon do P JSo% only p]an escape, 
hut ally yourself* and give the sanction of your imtamislied 
name* to one whom Tndor brands as an impostor* and aUiors as 
a rird. His TeD£;eaoce will £sll heavify for this deed* if he 
reach you. While a few years* like the many already gone by* 
may lead him to his grare* and you to liberty. I have too often 
met dimger to be ihghtened by him : and t endnre worse tiian 
death* each day I pass of yonth* apart my sweet White Bose. 
You have no lady-loTe to beckon yon across the path of peril. 
Bethink yon well, my ever dear lord* will yon not regret this 
prison, when the cruel axe glitters before your eyesP** 

•* Do you refuse then to take me with youP" said W8rwici[; 
mournfully. 

*' Be the choice yours ; to go with me is fraught with danger 
—to stay—" 

Hueh, cousin !" cried the earl, eagerly, **' speak not the ill- 
omened word. Stay, — to endure days and nights of ^^uarded 
doors ; to eat viands served up poisoned by the jailor's t' lic-b ; 
to see tlie sky but throujjh those iron bars ; alas ! m my dreams, 
when licaveii and its stars are before nie, they are crossed and 
paled by those accursed lines. Give me but an hour to tread 
earth a free man — or, mark, cousin; sometimes I win qood 
Roger to lead me to the roof of the White Tower ; it is hio^h, 
and overhangs the deep, dangerous river — the day you quit my 
side, I seek that tower, I leap from its height, and the cold 
waters shall drink up my being, rather than I endure another 
hour my prison-life." 

** My dear, dear cousin," said York, " it is written by the 
Fates, and I yield — our fortunes shall be one. A few days now 
brings the hour ; it will move Rlong the dial ; it will become a 
portion of past time — what it will leave us, is in the hands of God.'* 

That hour came — full soon it came — the evening hour which 
preceded their escape. Long Eoizer served supper to the kins- 
men, the last they were to partake within the fated walls. The 
poor fellow heaved a bitter sig^h, as he waited by his lord's chair. 
** Thou art downcast, ^ood Eo<rer,'* said the carl, pledge me, 
my man, in this ruby wme of Burf^undy — think of to-morrow, 
not of to-nif^ht — to-morrow the deed will be done." 

Koger (juafTed the proffered bowl — he set it down with 
anotlier sii^h, almost a groan, adding. *• Better drown reason 
than life in the vat!" Then recollectinj^ to what he alluded, ' 
and before whom, he blushed scarlet to his very ears, and like a 
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nasihful man he made it worse by going on blunderingly, ** I was 
never handy at these sort of tliitiixs ; it is for all the world like 
tiiruinf::^ out of a warm bed on a cold snowy morning, only to think 
of them — and ^rhen they are about, — by the Cross, I thought no 
hole far enough or dark enough, whea my lord jour fatker— ■** 
'* Koger ! '* exclaimed Warwick. 

The wine had not decreased the man's terror, but it had 
opened his mouth, and taken away his discretion ; he eoa* 
tinned : ** It was aa awful night. We all knew what waa eoing 
to be done. I am sure, as Thomai Paalet said, we heard our 
V€fy hearts beat. Then tliere was grim-faoed Hobler, who at 
the judgment might be takeu for the bom twin of Maater Abelt 
only he was taller by a span — even he looked uglier, nor apoko 
aix>Te his breath — ^*Is he at fak prayers? ' asked he, aaa Sir 
Brakenbury was as white as the earth itsel£*-it waa the begmning 
of Le&t ; aiid the mow lay three feet deep on it.*' 

By no uncommon law of our nature, the dread design of the 
present night awoke keen recollection in the usually drowsy 
mind of this man. At first, with thrilling horror, Warwick in- 
terrupted him, but now the yery terrors of the theme he chose 
assumed an awful charm — ^lie was fascinated to listen, while his 
knees knocked together. Bichard felt aiso the magic of such 
perilous excitement. 

"Oh, Lord Edward,' continaed Hoger, these walls hare 
seen fiendly sights^the blood of many a Plantagenet, York, or 
Lancaster, is on itspavement. Was it not in this room Ihat the 
pious king Saint Henry, as Father Piers calls him^you will 
not slec^ another night in it, so there is no harm now, telling 
yon that his poor ghost has been seen on the battlements coming 
from this very chamber, where he was mnrthered." 

The night wind rushed round the massy walls,* the autumnal 
wind, fierce and howling — York sturted up. No more of this 
nnreason, while we need all our strength, and G d's grace to 
boot, to nerre us to oor task. Oh, ghost of Lancaster ! if 
indeed thoa haontest this spot, where those akin to me did the 
foul deed, be thy pious soul propitiated now; many a mass shall 
be told for iky repose P " 

Boger crossed himself, and said an Are; then in his usual 
▼oiee he rejoiaed, ** Would the thing did not require Uood. 
Master Abei tows by the saintB^'twero better when men make 
bad oa^ to swear by the fiends — that Sir John mnst die ; old 
wrinkled Astwood squeaks out, ^Bv'r Lady, it were not worth 
while, with only promises tot reward^ if we hare not the rifling 
of the Uentenant s private dumber. They ^ bloody-minded 
men, my lord ; Mat otn&ffeways, when he la sober, and I, fast* 
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ing or feasting:, hold out ibat wc might bind him, and get the 
keys.* * Blockhead, ' eays Master Blewet, saviDg your presence^ 
* thou goeet tlic way to haiitj us all.' 

Another goblet had set lloger talking. Warwick had quitted 
the table. He threw open tlie rnsement : it was very dark, and 
the wind howled fearfully — Oh, iron bars of my prison-house/' 
eried the ill-fated prince, " can only midnight-muraer wrench ye 
asunder P It is a dread act to disobey God's word, and lay the 
soul under mortal sin — must it be done ? " 

" My dear cousin," said York, " do not mistako — a roonthago 
the choice was TOurs ; now there is no going back. We have no 
right to draw these poor men into penl, and then to quarrel at 
the precaution they take for their siueties. We said, ay, when 
the matter was proposed. Again I repeat the word ; they must 
look to it, who so savagely have driven us to the fatal pass* 
When Digby undertook uie ungentle task of jailor, he knew that 
he must hold it at the hazard of his life." 

** Sir John has ever been kind tome," said Warwick, " forgive 
the word, my lord, I am timi now — away with mercy ! To win 
an easy egress from these murderous walls, I could myself plani 
the dagger." 

•* We are not executioners," interrupted the duke, who feh 
none of Warwick's vacillations, now sinting .beneath the required 
tone, now ^^ oimd up far above it, and was perfectly calm, though 
his heart, he scarce knew why, entertainea no liope of success. 
Warwick believed that he should win, and mourned the losers in 
the frightful game. Eichard knew that he might fail, and 
assuredly would, did he not meet each necessity andha^ardwith 
a dauntless spirit. 

The sound of a bell from a neighbouring convent was brought 
fitfully hj the wind—'' They are ringing matins — there is our 
signal," cried Eoger. 

And Digby 6 knell." The door of the chamber opened as 
Warwick said these words, and Blewet, with his usual catlike 
pace, sUd in ; he walked straight up to Eoger, and casting on him 
a glance from under his brows, said only, Come." 

''Are all at rest P " asked the earl. 

" Two hours agone," said Master Abel, I have kept myself 
awake sharpening my steel:" he touched the handle of a huge 
butcher's knife stuck in his girdle, whose glittering blade did 
credit to his care. Warwick turned pale and sick. *\ It will be 
dulled anon," continued Blewet. 

" Where are thy comrades P " Biohard asked. 
^ "They wait at the end of the corridor— Master Astwood 
18 oountmg his gains. Ck>me, Loiig Eoger." 
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Poor Hof^ev followed bim to the door, then tnmiDgtoIhe 
princes; '^Mj royal masters," said he, if this deed soes ill, 
and I nerer see ye more, by Christ and his CroBs, I pray a 
blesiiDg on ye ; if I may pray, but by the mass I fear I shall 
nerer pray, nor tup more.'* 

They were ^one— Warwick atroye to look, to be firm, but he 
grew ashy white — a door clapped to at a distance made him 
almost faint* Biohard was pale also ; but his hand ^look not in 
the least, as he presented a cup of wine to hia oouain* Gire 
me water rather," 'said the earl, shuddering, that eup is red 
— 4iark — ^it is his groans ! " 

• " It is the wind around the turret, where my liege and brother 
died," said York, endeavouring to give other thonghts to the 
poor prince, who cried,— 

It is the hell-bom laugh of fiends yiewing the deed*" With 
the breeze indeed came a sound of laughter. " Are we betray ed I " 
cried York : but the sound passed away in wailing. Warwick 
was on his knees— I cannot pray," he cried, a sea of Uood is 
before me." 
"Hush!" 

Steps now approached along the corridor, and Blewet, hia 
stained, half-wiped knife in his hand, appeared— A||[ain the 
monosyllable Come," was pronoiaieeck-^aught with how 
difierent a meaning. A Ufe had been torn from an innocent 
breast since then by that fell instrument. The princes, awe- 
struck, one trembling with dread, the other striving to quell his 
horror for a murderer, followed him, as he led through the 
gallery— at the end stood Astwood with a bunch of keys — there 
were no stains on his hands ; he looked anxious, but brightened 
up when he saw the prisoners. 

They trod stealthily along. Warwick's faltering steps scarce 
kept pace with their conductor's. After passing wough many 
narrow high passages, tbey reached a low postern door. Astwoca 
put the key in tlie lock — the sound was magical to the fearftil 
earl. ** Farewell, old frightful walls," he cried ; farewell, dark 
murderous j^naon-house,^ the Foul Fiend possess thee I such is 
my bcnison. * 

Blewet looked at him — York marked the sarcasm, the scorn 
of ]i\8 ^^laiiLC — the gale meanwhile was opened ; at that moment 
a clasli of arms was heard. The sentiiiels at the eastern gate,'^ 
remarked Abel. 

" God grant it ! " cried Warwick, ** God grant — ^yet can it be I 
aud uiii I free P " 

He rushed through the open door, iDtcut to seize upon libert}^ 
as Tantalus ^on his forbidden feast — his fii^st step oeyond ilie 
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threshold of his prison was followed by a shriek — almost a 
woman's shriek, it was so shrill and piercing* What he quailed 
before, gave presence of mind to Xork — experienced in ills. 
Whatever the new evil might be, he went out to meet it cahnlj. 
A party of archera and yeomen were drawn \ip in the court- 
yard. "This truly is a mime," he said, ** in whick one at least 
wins. Our ijood lieutenant is safe ; we are lost.** 

Grim Sir John liad mucli disliked even this masque of murder. 
He saw their seizure with a grin of delight. He abhorred 
E;ichard, as the prime mover of the meditated assassination ; but 
he hated Warwick more, who thus could lay in ambuBh for the 
life of one, who he believed had been a most courteous and Boft- 
liearted jailor to lum**-he oommanded his myrmidons to lead the 
royal kinsmen to the strongest ward-rooms of the lower, inik 
dogged, savage joy. 

In dark and separate cells^ in solitnde and night, these ill-fated 
Tictims of craft and ambition were consigned to bitinfi^ refleolkm 
and sinister antidipation. Warwick, worn out by &b nnnsoal 
excitement of the last weeks« by his eager hopes, and oreiw 
whelming despair* had no one thought, but ten tiunisand 
tiioughts, . making a chaos and hell of his poor heart. Bidttid 
bit more for his oousin than for himself; ''But fer me/' he 
repeated internally, ''he had still been a patient prisoner. Yet 
to break prison is not crime capital — he may yet be saved. 
Elizabeth will intercede ; Tudor, for very shame, cannot do fur- 
ther wrong to one so near akin, so powerless and unifortunate. 
For myself : — I am dead already : the duke of York died, when 
iirst I became a slave. So that my memory survive in my own 
White Kose's heart — let the victor dispose at his pleasure of this 
mere shell of Richard." 



GHAPIEE LVL 
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Tempestuous Fortune hath spent all }ier spite, 
And tbriiihig sorrow thrown hie utmost dart 

Thy sad tongue cannot tell more heavy plight 
Than that I fieel and harbour hi my heart. 

T^E morning of the first of JS'ovembep dawned : a cheery day. 
Men went to their usual works : the eartht deBpoiled of her 
summer garmture, yet bore the ebMge with sober ocmtOBt ; &r 
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the sun shone, and soft airs, despite the coming winter, lightly 
shook the scant and altered foliage.of the woods i— 

AH rose to do the task He set to each, 

Who ^iiaped us to Uis ends, aud not our own. 

^ And many rose 

Whose woe was endi, that few benme desire. 

Among such fate-hunted victims was the duke of York. Hope 
had died in liis heart ; and his few remaining days were onljr to 
be- spent in celebrating her dark fnneral. Mornings opened its 
eyes on Prince Bichard's dungeon, showing him vanqaished 
grierons overthrow and change. To look back through his 
tumultuous life, to dwell upon its chances, to think of the many 
who had suffered for him, were sad but fitting thoughts, to whicn 
he betook himself, till death became lore^ in his eyes. But 
intermingled with such retrospection were other memories : his 
own sweet love was before him, in her tears or smiles ; he looked 
into her dear eyes, he closed his own, and thrilling kisses pressed 
his bummg lips, and soft, white arms were round him ; at 
thought of such he grew impatient of his chains, and the fearfdl 
cutting off from all that awaited him. He began to calculate on 
the probability that his life would be spared, and grew cow^ffdly 
the while ; to feed upon those roseate lips, to drink lite from 
tihose eyes, to clasp his beautiful, fond wife, feeling that beyond 
the circle of his arms nought existed worthy his desires, became 
a fierce, impatient hunger, to. gratify which he would call him- 
self impostor, give up lame and reputation, and become Perkin 
Warbeck in all men's eyes. 

There was but one rdbge from this battle of youth and life 
with tiie grim skeleton. With a strong effort he endeavoured to 
turn his attention from earth, its victor woes, and still more 
tyrant joys, to the heaven where alone his future lay. The 
struggle was difficult, but he effected it : prayer brought resig- 
nation, calm ; so when his soul, still linkea to his mortal frame, 
and slave to its instincts, again retiirned to earth, it was with 
milder wishes and subdued regrets. Monina's lovely form wan- 
dered into his mind ; she was an angel now, a blessed spirit, he 
believed ; for, what deceived her, deceived him ; and he fancied 
that he alone had escaped from the watery perils of that night; 
she had arrived there, where be noon sliuuld be, in the serene 
immutability of eternal life ; he began, in the revulsion of liis 
thoughts, to pity those destined still to exist. Earth was a 
scathed planet, a roolless, shfUL-rless home; a wild where tuc 
human soul wandered a litlle interval, tortured by sharp, cruel 
storing ; lost in thorny, eiitangled brakes ; weary repining, till 
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the hour came when it could soar to its native burtkplac^ aad 
find refuge from its ills in promised Paradise. 

His cell was indeed the haven of peace, compared to the tur- 
bid, frightful atmosphere in which his Katherine Hved. Edmund 
had not returned ; every attempt she made to oommunicate with 
Scotlimd or Burgundy failed. She had passed a summer of 
wretchedness, nor could the tender attention of Elizabeth soothe 
lier. In spite of all» the poor queen was almost happier than 
she had ever been ; for manj years she had been " the cannibal 
of her own hearty" devouring ner grieft in voiodess, finendleaSt 
solitude ; her very joys, and they were those of maternity, were 
locked up in her own bosom. It was the birth of happmess to 
share her griefs with another ; that other being so gentle, so 
wise, and yet so sensitive, as the fair White Itose, who con* 
cealed her own worst pains, to soothe those of one possessing less 
fortitude and fewer internal resources than herself. Yet, while 
thus she forgot herself, she never quitted^ in thought her 
Hichard's side ; since the day she had seen him deliveral over 
to ignominious punishment, pale and ill, he was as it were 
stamped on every outward object, an image placed between her 
and her thoughts ; for, while those were employed apparently on 
many things, he, in truth, was their first, last, all-possessing 
idea, more engrossing than her own identity. At one time she 
spent every enort to obtain an interview with him in prison ; and 
then she learned, through covert means, of the plots carrying on 
in the Tower for his escape, while the name or Warwick, mi a* 
cling in the tale, roused the latent feelings of Elizabeth. When 
we hst, worst hour came, it was less replete with pain than these 
miserable, unquiet days, and sleepless, tearful nights ; the never- 
ending[, still-beginning round of hours, spent in fear, doubt, and 
agonizmg prayen 

Aflter a restless night, the princess opened her eyes upon the 
day, and felt even the usual weight at her heavy forebodin£| 
heart increased. The tale was soon told of Bichard's attempted 
escape and failure: '^What can be doneP" "Nothing; God 
has delivered the innocent into the handsof the cnid$ the cruel» 
to whom mercy is as unknown as, methinks, it is even to the 
awful Power who rules our miserable lives." Such words, with 
a passionate burst of tears, burst from the timid Elisabeth, whose 
crushed and burning heart even arraigned the Deity for the 
agony she endured, 

Catherine looked on her with sweet compassion, " Gentle 
one," she said, ''what new spirit puts such strange speech into 
your mouth, whose murmurings ; heretofore were those of 
piety P" 
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"It is a bad world,** continued the queen ; and, if I become 
bad in it, perchance I shall prosper, and have power to save : I 
have been too mild, too self-communing and self-condemning ; 
and the frightful result is, that the sole being that ever loved me, 
perishes on the scaffold. Both will perish, my White Eose, doubt- 
it not. Your own York, and my devoted only loved Edward. In 
his prison I have^been his dream ; he breaks it, not to find liberty 
agam, but EHzabeth. Wretched boy ! knows he not that he 
shall never again find her, who roamed with a free spirit the 
woodland glades, talking to him of the future, as of a scene 
painted to my will ; faded, outworn, a degraded slave — I am 
not Elizabeth.*' 

** Did you know the dearest truth of religion,** replied Kathe- 
rine, " you would feel that she, who has been tried, and come 
oat pure, is a far nobler being than — " 

" X am not pure, not innocent ; much you mistake me," said 
the queen : " wicked, imnious thoughts harbour in my heart, 
and pollute my soul, even beyond the hope of mediation. Some- 
times I hate my beautiful children because thqr'are his ; some- 
tixnes in the dark hour of night, I renounce my nuptial yow, 
and lend ready, willing esr to fiendish whisperings which borrow 
£dward's voice. I court sleep, because ne wanders into my 
dreams: and—- what do I say, what am I revealing? Lady, 
judge me not: you married him you loved, fulfilling thus the 
best destinjy that can be given in this hard world to woman, 
whose life is merely love. Though he perish in his youth, and 
you weep for him for ever, hug yourself in the blessed know- 
led^e that your fate is bri<^ht as angels : for we reap celestial 
joys, when love and duty, twined in sisterly embrace, take up 
their abode together within us : and I — but Katherine, did you 
liear me ? — They perish even as I speak : his cruel heart knows 
no touch of mercy, and they perish.** 

'* They shall not, dearest,'* said York's White Hose ; it cannot 
be, that so foul a blot darken our whole lives. No ; there are 
words and looks and tones that may persuade. Alas ! were we 
more holy, surely a nairacle might be vouchsafed, nor this 
I^haraoh harden his heart for ever.** 

All her love-laden soul beaming in her eyes, with a voice that 
even tlirilled liim, thouf^h it moved him not, the Whito Rose 
a-ddressed Henry. She had yet to learn that a tyrant's smile is 
more fatal than his frown : he was all courtesy, for he was re- 
solved, implacable ; and she gathered hope from what proved to 
l>e the parent of despair. She spoke with so much energy, yet 
simplicity, in the cause of^ goodness, and urged so sweetly her 
clebt of gratitude; telling him, how firom the altar of their 
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hearts, prayers would riae to the Eternal, fraught with blessinp^s 
to him, that he enconraged her to go on, that fl^U he nii^ht 
gaze on lineaments, which nobility of soul, the softest tender- 
ness, and exalted belief in good, painted with angelic hues. At 
lenjjtli ii ' replied that his council were examininir witnesses, 
that her cause depended on facts, on its own justice ; that he 
hoped report had blackened tlie crimes of these rash rnen ; for 
her sake ac fiincerelj hoped their guilt, as it was detailed to 
him, had been exaggerated. • 

For a L.oment the princess was unaware what all this jai'gon 
might mean ; his next words were more perspicuous. ** Indeed, 
fair dame, you must forget this coil : if I consent, for the wel- 
fare of my kingdom, to sacrifice the queen's nearest relative, 
y<m also must resign yourself to a necessity from which there 
18 no appeal. Hereafter you will perceire that you gain, instead 
of losing by an act of justice ^^ hi ch you passionately call cruelty : 
it is mercy, heaven's mercy doubtless, that breaks the link be- 
tween a royal princess and a baseborn impostor." 

A sudilen fear thrilled Catherine : "You cannot mean that 
he should die," she cried; "for your own sake, for your chil- 
dren's sake, on whom your sins will be visited, you cannot intend 
snch murder : you dare not ; for the w]ir>le world would rise 
against the unchristian king who sheds his kinsman's blood. 
All Europe, the secret hearts of those nearest to you, your own 
knowledge, all proclaim your victim, your rival — to be your 
brother, and will brand you a fratricide. You are Lancaster, 
•your ancestors were kings, you conquered this realm in tlieir 
name, and may reign over it in peace of conscience ; hut not so 
may you destroy the duke of York. His mother avouched him, 
the duchess of Burgundy acknowledges iiim ; I was giv en to him 
by my royal cousin, as to one of equal rank, and he u]>liolds 
him. More than all, his princely self declares the truth ; nor 
can evil counsellors, nor false chroniclers, stand between vou 
and heaven and the avenging world. You vainly seek to heap 
accusation on him you term Crookback's head : time will affix 
the worst indelible stain upon you. You cannot, will not slay 
him." 

What were words to the fixed mind of Henry? A sinnuier 
breeze, whispering round a tempest-withstanding watch-tower- 
he might grow chill at this echo of the fears hi^ own heart 
spoke : but still he smiled, and liis purpose was unsliaken. 
t. It became known that the princes were to be arrai<_::necl for 
treason : first the unhappy, misnamed Perk in was tried, by the 
common courts, in Westminster Hall. When a despot gives up 
the execution of his revenge to the course of law, it is* only 
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beeanae he wiahea to get rid of passisg the aentence of deafJi 
u^on his single authorilr^^ and to make the dread voioe of 
munamed juBtioey and ita exeoutora^ the abettora of hia 
enxne* 

When tragedy arrays itaelf in the formal robes of law, it 
becomes more heart-rending, more odious, than in any other 
guise* When sickness threatens to deprive us of one, round 
whom our heart-strings have twined — we think inextricably— 
the skill of man is our friend : if merciless tempest be the mur- 
derer, we feel that it obeys One whose ways are inscrutable, 
while we strive to believe that they are good. Groping in dark- 
ness, we teach our hearts the bitter lesson of resi^jnation. Nor 
do we hate nor blame the wild winds and murderous waves, 
though they have drunk up a life more precious and more be- 
lovea than w ords have power to speak. But that man's autho- 
rity should destroy the life of his fellow-man ; that ho w^ho is 
powerful, should, for his own security and benefit, drive into 
the darksome void of the tomb one united to our sun-visited 
earth by ties of tenderness and love — one whose mind was the 
abode of honour and virtue ; to know that the word of man 
could still bind to ita earthly tabemade the being, Yoice» looka* 
thoughts, affections of our all ; and yet that the man of pow^ 
imlodia the aecret chamber^ rifles it of all its treaaurea, and 
givea ua, for the living manaion of the soul, a low» voiceless 
grave: — ^against auch tyranny, the aofteat heart must rebel; 
nor scarcely could religion in ita most powerful guise, the Ca* 
tholic religion, which idmoat tore aside for ita votaries the veil 
between time and eternity, teach aubmiaaion to the victima. 

Daya flowed on. However replete with event, the paat is but 
a pomt to us ; however empty, the present pervadea all tbinga* 
And when that preaent ia &eighted with our whole futurity, it 
ia aa an adamantine chain binding us to the hour ;^ there is no 
escape from ita omnipotence and omnipresence ; it ia aa the all- 
covering sky* We shut our eyes ; the monster's hollow breath 
is on our cheek ; we look on all sides : from each his horrid 
eyes <^lare on us ; we would sleep ; he wliispers dreams. Are 
•we intelligible? AViii those possessed by present tell us 
whether any bondage, any Bastille, can suggest ideas of more 
frightful tyranny, misery, than the cruel present, which clings 
to us, and cannot be removed. 

*• It is so ; he attempted to escape, and was discovered ; he is 
low in his dungeon; his dear eyes are faint from disappointed 
hope. He ^^iii be tried. Tyranny will go forth in a masque, 
and with hideous antics fancy that she mantles with a decorous 
garb her blood-thirsty acta. He will be condemned ; but he wiU 
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not die ! not die I Oh no> mv Hicliard is immortal — he cannot 

©IB!" 

"My royal couHin, when you fjave me to my sweet love, and 
pledc^ed your word that in weal or woe I should be his ; and I 
promised myself still dearer things, to be the fj^uardian angel 
and tutelar genius of his life ; and took pleasure, fond, foolish 
girl that I was, in the anticipation of misfortunes that I should 
rob of all power to hurt ; no thought, among the many that 
strayed into futurity, told me of this d^^sertion, this impotence 
of effecting good. Alas ! how deaf and cruel man is : I could 
more easily tec.r asunder his prison-walls with my hands, and 
break with my weak fingers his iron ehains, than moye one, as 
liable to suffer and to die as even his victim, to pity ! " 

Elizabeth listened pale and «ilent to these eomplaints — bitter 
a8 they were, they were hushed to more heart-rending silence 
when the hour of trial came — she should only pray to die, 
before the word that spoke his oouilenination met her ear. 
Accustomed as a princess — a higli-burn and respected daughter 
of one most powerful, to be obeyed and served ; to lind herself 
destitute of all influence, seemed to place her in another planet 
—it was not men — not her fellow-creatures that were around 
her; but fiends who wore the mask of humanity. An unin- 
habited desert had not been more solitary than this populous 
land, whose language she possessed not ; for what is language, 
if it reach not the heart and move itP 

Biohard, the wonder of the time, gathered conrage as ilU 
fortune pressed more hardly upon him ; in the hour of trial he 
did not qnail, but stood in bold, fearless innocence before the 
men, whose thoughts were armed against his life. He was not 
guilty, he said, for he could not be guilty of treason. When 
the indictment was read which treated him as a foreigner and 
an alien, the spirit of the Plantagenet flashed from his eyes, 
and the very stony-hearted clerk, who read, casting his regards 
on him, faltered and stammered, OTerawed by a blaze of dignity, 
which, did we foster antique creeds, we might believe was shed 
orer him by some such spirit as imparted divine majesty to the 
person of the king of Ithaca. Proudly and Bilentlr Aichard 
listened to the evidence on his trial. It touched only on such 
points as would afterwards be most material for inculpation of 
poor Warwick. In the end he was asked what he had to 
plead, wherefore judgment should not pass npon him — but he 
was bid to be brief, and to beware not to use any lan^poiage 
derogatoiy to the high and mii^hfy prince Henry king of 
these realms. A smile curled his lips at this admonition, and 
with eyen a playful air he said, " My Tery good lord, I ask for 
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nothing, save that a little mercy be extended to the memory of 
my gracious uncle, mj lord of Gloucester, who was no child- 
murderer." 

At the word he was interrupted, and sentence pronounced. 
As the ignominious words were said, Richard, who from the 
beginning had abstracted himself in prayer, so that his ears 
mip^ht be as little wounded as possible, by an unconquerable 
impulse put his hand where his sword might have been. Its 
absence and the clanking of his chains recalled him to the 
truth, and he muttered the words, ** O basely murdered York ! " 
in recollection of his unhappy grandfather, to whoje miserable 
fate he often recurred, as an example of suffering and patience. 

Thus ended the bitter scene ; one he had lon^r expected, for 
which he had nerved himself. During nearly the whole, his 
look was as if he wc i e absent from it. But who could read the 
secrets of his heart, while his impassive eyes and lips were no 
index to the aeonies that tortured it P 



CHAPTEB LVU. 

THS P&I80N OF IiUBaATB. 



So young to go 
Under the obseure, oM, rotting, wonny ground 1 

To be nailed down into a narrow place ; 
To see no more sweet sunshine ; hear no more 
BUthe voice of living thing ; muse not again 
Upon fiuniliar thou^ts, 8id» yet tbQS lost- 
How fearful 1 

** Speak to me, lady, sister, speak ! your frozen crlances frif^htea 
me ; your fiui^crs, as I touch them, biive no rojistauce or hfe. 
Dearest and best, do not desert me— speak buc one word, my 
own White i\08e." 

Katherine raised her bhie eyes heavenward : as if the effort 
were too ^I'cat, thoy foil aj^aiii on the crround, as she said, in a 
voice so low that Jillizabeth could hardly catch the bound: "I 
luust see him once again before he dies.** 

** And you shall, dearest, I promise you. Cheer up, my love, 
not to affright him by looks like these. Indeed you shall see 
him, and I will also ; * he shall know that he has a sifter's 
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pra^ ers» a Bister's loTe. Patience, sweet Kate, but a little 
patience.'' 

Wonld I conld sleep tQl then ! " replied tiie miserable wife r 
and she covered her face with her hands, as if to shut out the 
li ght o f day, and sighed bitterly. 

when onr purposes are iimezible, how do insonnountabie 
obstacles break before onr strong will ; so tiiat often it seems 
that we are more inconstant than fortune, and that with per- 
seTeranoe we might attain the som of oar desires. The ^neen, 
the weak, despised, powerless queen, resolyed to gratify this one 
last wish of her beloTed firiend. Many a motive urged her to it ; 
compassion, lore, and even self-interest. At first she almost 
despaired ; while Sichard continued in the Tower it was impos- 
sible ; but on the tweniy-third of l^orember, two davs b^ore 
the destined termination of his fatal tragedy, on the day of the 
trial of poor Warwick, he was removed to the prison of Ladgate. 
And here, at dead of night, Henrr, being absent inspeeting his 
new palaoe at Bichmond, Elizabetn, timi£ trembling, shrinking 
now at tiie last— and Catherine, far too abiaarbed in one tiiought 
to dream of fear, took boat at Westminster, and were rowed 
along the dark, cold tide to Blackfinars. They were silent ; the 
queen clasped her friend's hand, which was chill and deathlike. 
XSlizabeth trembled, accustomed to hope for, to seek refuge in 
her stronger mind, she felt deserted, now that she, engrossed by 
passion, silent and still, the wife of the near prey of death, could 
remember only that yet for a little while he was alive. Their 
short voyage seemed endless ; still the oars splashed, still the 
boat glided, and yet they arrived not. Could it last for ever— 
with une liopc ever in view, never to know that he was d^adf 
The thought passed into Katherine's mind with the sluggish but 
absorbing tenacity of intense grief, and at last possessed it so 
wholly, that it was with a scream of fear that she found herself 
close to shore. 

The nt'cessity of motion restored Xailicrmc to lier presence of 
mind, while it deprived tlie queen of the little courage she pos- 
sessed. Something was to be said and done : J^^iizabcth forgot 
what ; but Katherme spoke in a clear, though unnatural voice, 
and followed then* conductors with a iirm step, supporting the 
faltering queen. Yet she addressed her not ; her energies were 
wound up to achieve one thing ; more than that it ^vould have 
cost her her life to attempt. They reached the dark walls of 
the prison ; a door was unbarred,, and they were admitted. The 
princess passed the threshold with a quick step, as if overjoyed 
thus to be nearer her wish. Elizabeth paused, trembled, and 
almost wished to turn back. 
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Tiiey crossed the high-walled court, and passed tli rough 
several dark galleries : it seemed as if they would never arrive ; 
and yet both started when they stopped at the door of a cell. . 

" iDoes his grace expect us?" asked Tvatherine. 

The turnkey looked as not understanding j but their guide^ 
"who was the chaplain of the jail, answerd, — 

He docs not. Fearful Uiat some impediment mi <^ht inter- 
vene, unwilling to disturb by a disappointed hope a SOttI SO near 
its heavenly home, I have told him nothing." 

" Gently then," said Katherme, " let our speech be low." 

The door opened, and displayed the son of the proud, luxurious 
Edward, sleepinL^ on a wretched mattress, chained to the pave- 
ment. The ladies entered alone. Katherine glided noiselessly 
to his side : her first act was to bend down her cheek, till his 
breath disturbed the ringlet that rested on it ; thus to assure 
herself that life was within his lips. Elizabeth fixed her earnest 
gaze on him, to discover if in aught he reminded her of the blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired bridegroom of Anne Mowbray : he more re» 
aembled a picture of her father in his early manhood ; and thm 
again her aunt the duchess of Burgundy, whom ahe had seen 
just before king Edward's death. He lay there in placid sleep ; 
thought and feeling absent : yet in that fozm resided the soul of 
£ichard ; a briebt casket containing [a priceless gem : no flaw- 
no token of weakness or decay. He lived— and at a word would 
come back firom oblivion to her world of loYe, A few days and 
that form would stiLl exist in all its fair proportion. But veil it 
quick ; he is not there ; unholy and fifidse is the philosophy that 
teaches us that that lurid mockery was the thine we lored* 

And now he woke, almost to joy; yet sadness succeeded 
quickly to rapture. " My poor girl," he said, ** weep not for 
me; weep for thyself rather; arose grafted on a thorn. The 
. degraded and disgraced claims no sudi smow" 

SLatherine repUed by an embrace; by laying her beautiful 
head on his bosom, and listening with forgetful» delicious 
ecstasy to the throbbings of his beating heart* 

£e not unjust to thyself," said a soft, unknown roice, 
breaking tiie silenoe of the loyers ; " be not false to thj 
heuse. We are a deyoted race, my brother ; but we are proud 
even to the last." 

" This is a new miracle," cried the prince. " Who, except 
this sainted one, will claim kindred with Tudor'a enemy P " 

Tudor's wife ; your sister. Do you not rememlier Bliaa- 
bethP" 

As these words were said, Katherine, who appeard to hare 
accomplished her utmost wish, sat beside him^ her arms around 
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him, lier sweet head reposinff, her eyes closed. Xissing her soft 
hair and fair hrow, York di sent wined her clasped hands, and 
rose, addressinjif the tremblintj queen 

My sister," he said, "you do a deed which calls for blessings 
from heaven upou you ana yours. Till now, such was my un- 
manly spirit, the stigma affixed to my name, the disgrace of my 
ignominious death, made me odious to myself. The weakness 
of that thought is past ; the love of this sweetest sweet, and 
your kindness restore me. Indeed, mj sister, I am York — I 
am Plantagenet." 

•* As such," replied the queen, " I ask a boon, for which, 
•elfish as I am, I chiefly came ; my brother will not deny me P ** 

•* Trifler, this is vanity. I can give nothmg." 

"Oh, everything," exclaimed the lady; "years of peace, 
almost of happiness, in exchange for a life of bitter loneliness 
and suffering. You, my dearest lord, know the celestial good- 
ness of that fair "White Rose ; in adversity and peril t/ou have 
known it ; — J, amidst the cold deceits of a court. She has vowed 
never to return to her native land, to bear a questioned name 
among her peers ; or perhaps to be forced by her father to change 
it for one aohorred. Though she must hate me as the wife of 
her injiirer, yet where can she better be than with your sister P 
She would leave me, for I am Tudor's queen ; bid her stay with 
her lord's nearest kinswoman ; tell her that we will beguile the 
long years of our too young life with talk of you ; tell her that 
nowhere will she find one so ready to bless your name as poor 
Elizabeth; implore her, ah ! on my knees ao I implore you to 
bid her not to leave me, a dead-alive, a miserable, bereft crea- 
ture, such as I was ere I knew her love." 

** What say'st thou, sweet ? " asked Eichard ; ** am I yet 
monarch of that soft heart P Will my single subject obey the 
crownless Richard ? " 

Catherine stretched out her hand to the queen, who was at 
York's feet, in token of compliance : she could not speak ; it 
was a mighty eiibrt to press the fingers of Mizabeth slightly; 
who said, — 

" Before heaven and your dear lord, I claim your promise ; 

you are mine for ever.'* 

** A precious gift, my Bess; was it Jiot thus my infant hps 
called you ? J trust her to you ; and so the sting of death is 
blunted. Yet let not too fond a lingering on one passed away, 
tarnish the bright hours that may yet be in store for her. Fort^et 
mo, sweet ones ; I am noujiht ; a vapour which death and dark- 
ness inhales — best unremembered. Yet w hile I In e I w^ouid 
ask one question--our victim-cousin, Edward of Warwick ? '* ^ 
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Elizabetli could no longer restrain her tears as slie related, that 
however weak Warwick might heretofore have seemed, he ap- 
peared a Plantagenet on his trial. He disdained the insulting 
Formalities of law, where the bitter Lancastrian, Lord Oxford, 
was the interpreter of justice ; he at once declared himself 
guilty of plotting to put the Eui^lish crown on the head of his 
cousin, the duke of York. He was quickly interrupted, and 
condemned to be beheaded. 

G-enerous, unhappy Warwick. Ah ! is not life a misery, 
wlien all of good, except ye two angelic creatures, die P " 

The signal was now given that the interview must end. Eliza- 
beth wept. £atherine, still voiceless, dung closer to her hus- 
band ; while he nerved himself to support these gentle spirits 
with manly fortitude. One long, affectionate kiss he pressed on 
the mouth of ICatherine ; and as her roseate lips yet asked an- 
other, another and another followed ; their lives mingled with 
their breath. 

" We meet in Paradise, mine only one," whispered York : 

through our Lord's mercy assuredly we meet there." 

He unwound her arms ; he placed her in those of Elizabeth. 

Cherish, preserve her. Bless thee, my sister ; thee, and thy 
children. They at least will, by my death, reign rightfully over 
tills Idn^dom. Farewell." 

He kissed her hand, and then again the lifeless hand of his 
-wife, who stood a breathing statue. She had not spoken ; no 
words could utter her despair. Another moment, and their fair 
forms were gone ; the door of his cell was closed ; and, but for 
the prcseuee of the God he worshipped, liichard wab iofc alone 
to solitude and night. 



« 

CHAPTEE LVill. 

COKOLUSION. 



Love is too young- to know what conscience is. 
Yet who knows not. Conscience is bom of Love ? 
Theo, g«ntle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty oi my laults thy sweet self prove. 

SilAESFiSARB. 

Thus * we are told by all philosophers, is the sole medicine for 
grief. Yet there are immortal regrets which must endure while 

* I do not know how ftr these oonclnding: pages may be deemed snpeiliaous : 
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we exist. Those who have met with one, with whose every feel- 
ing and thought their thoughts aud feelings were entwined, who 
knew of no divided past, norconld imagine a solitary futurity, to 
them what balm can time brini^? Time, the giver of hours, 
months, and years, each one how barren^ contemptible, and 
lieavy to bear to the bereft ! 

There was no consolation for Katherine, which could make 
her for a moment forget that her present existence was but the 
lees of life, the spiritless remnants of a nectareous draught. 
But Katherine was gentle, good, and resigned ; she lived on, 
dispensing pleasure, adored by all who approached her, and 
gladly hailing any visitation of happiness which might reach. 
ODe w hose afTeclions were too fondly Jinked to the grave. 

Years had passed since the last act of the sad tragedy which 
destroyed her dearest hopes. She accompanied the queen of 
England on a progress made by her, and they remained one 
night at Eastwell Place, the seat of Sir Thomas Mojle. There 
was a park, and stately pleasure-grounds belonging to the house, 
undulating uplands, snady copses, and sweet running brooks to 
diversify the scene. A crowd of the noble and the gay were 
there, and the royal party was unusually mirthful ; fireworks, 
masks, and dances were employed ; and all joyously gave them- 
selves up to the spirit of the hour. The chords of a harp, a 
well-known air, first awoke in the bosom of the White Kose 
that languid melancholy^ so near allied to pleasure, so close a 
neighbour to pain. By deffrees memory- grew busy in her brain ; 
she could no longer endure the laughter of her companions, 
their sallies, nay, nor their kindness; for Elizabeth perceived 
Iter dear iriend'a cfaawe of oonntenaiice, and was approaching, 
when Katherine, mafing heft a eign not to remark her, stole 
away, and entering a strieiggling path, wandered on, stm^gling 
with the tears, which the beauty of the evening, and the very 
hilarity which just before she had shared, caosea to gnah warm 
and fast from her eyes. 

She reached a litlde streamlet» and w/ts nassing forward* 
when she became aware of the presence of another in the BGene. 
A labonring man, of middle age (but his hair was grey and 
flowed on ma ahoiddera) was seated on the rastie masonry of a 
rude fountain, reading ; he rose when he saw the lady* and 
doffed his hat; she, with the cordial sweetness that acoom- 

the character of tbit iMdy Katherine Gordon is a favourite of mine, and yet many 
will be inclined to censure her abcde in Henry the Seventh's court, and other acts 
of her aiter-life. I desired therefore that she should speak for herself, and show 
bow her conduct, subsequent to her husband's death, was Id aooordanee with the 
devotion and fidelity with mhieh she attended his fortunes during his life. 
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panied her Blightest acts, gave him an evening benison. Her 

voice, her look, her cordial manner moved to its depths a heart 
lately hardened against her. As she passed on, the man followed 
hastily, " Lady ! " he cried. 

It stmck the princess that this poor fellow had some request 
to prefer to his master, and that he wished to do it through her 
medium : she turned with a benevolent smile : ** Can I do aught 
for you, good friend P " 

His voice failed him ; he stretched out his hand, which held 
his book, she took it : the tiny volume was no stranger to her 
eyes ; as if a ghost had looked on her lonely watching, she 
trembled and grew pale, when she opened it, and saw written 
in fair characters, by a hand now dust^ ** La Siosa Slanea.'* The 
rustic knelt before her. 

''Lady, queen ! " he cried» '' Sole relic of the unforgotten 1 is 
it thus m&t we meet? 

" My cousin Edmund 1 " 

'' Hush ! breathe not even to the silent woods the unknown 
word. Fancy not that I am Plantagenet : for all that was of 
worth in him you name, died when the White Sose scattered 
its leaves upon the unworthy earth." 

Ah ! would that we had -all died in that hour/' cried Kathe- 
irine : why, when the ungrateful world lost him^ did not all 
the good and tnie die ateo^ so that they might no longer 
suffer ! " 

Plantagenet cast a reproachful glance on her, as he ssid^ 
Happy indeed are those who die. O God I when I thiiJc of 
the many and the beloved, who, a few years ago, were aUve 
around me, and among whose low silent graves I now walk 
alone, metlunks I am dead; it is but the ghost of him yon knew 
that lingers upon earth." « 

" Yes, they are all gone," said the princess ; ** all who linked 
me to the past, and were portions of my lliobard's being. They 
arc gone i'rom before me. 13iit are tbey truly no more, or do 
they live, like you, brooding over the lost, disdaining to com- 
municate with one who lives but to remember them ? Of the 
death of several I have heard ; but often I have longed with 
bitterness to hear of you, and of the Spanish maiden, Monina 
de Faro." 

** Her gentle soul," replied Edmund, "has flown to join him 
for whom she lived and died. It is now two years since I was 
assured of this. A friar, whom I had formerly well known, 
visited Lisbon ; and I entreated him to inquire for De Faro and 
his child. The commander of the Adabd was almost forgotten ; 
at last, an old sailor was found, who remembered that, some 
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yean before, he luul sailed for the Western Indies, and wis 
tteT«r heard of mora." 

Hie danghter aeoompanied him P *' 

" In the churohyard of a oonventy placed high among the 
Clangs <^ thoae mAj hills which oTerlook losbon, he was 
abown an hnmble tomb, half defiftced; her dear, saered name ii 
oarred nnon it, and half the date, the 14—^ which showed ihak 
f\he died oefore the century began, in which we now hweJ^ Bb» 
could not have surriTed our prince many montiis ; probably she 
died before him, nor ever knew the worst pang of all, the igno- 
miny linked \s ith his beloved memory." 

** And you, ray kinsman, how long have you wedded penury 
and labour in this obscure discruise?'* 

** Penury and labour," said Plantagenet, " are not confined to 
the humble occupation I have adopted. I was made poor by 
tlie death-blow of my hopes ; and my chief labour is to tame 
my heart to resi<^nation to the will of God. Obscure you may 
indeed call my destination. Would I could shroud it in tenfold 
night ! Dearer to me is the silence and loneliness of this spot, 
where I can for ever commune undisturbed with the past, than 
a pomp which is stained by the blood of him whom on.ce I 
thought we all loved so well. 

** When — oh, let me name not the fri^^htful thin^ ! — when he 
was gone for ever, the whole world was to me but one miserable 
tomb. I groped in darkness, misery my mate, eternal lamenta* 
tion my sme aelight. The first thing that brought peace to my 
soul, was the beauty of this Tiaible umTerae. When God per- 
mitted, for some inacmtable purpose, moral evil to be showered 
BO plentifully over nB» he gave us a thousand resoorees out of 
ourselyea in compensation. If I mingled with my fellow* 
creatures^ how dearly should I miss him, who was single amonff 
men for goodness, wisdom, and hea¥en-bom nobilily of soui 
My heart sidkeos at the evil things tiiat usurp the shape 
humanity, and dare deem themsehres of the same species : I 
turn from dl, loathing. But here there is no change, no falling- 
off, no loss ^ beauty and of good : these glades, these copses, 
the seasons* change and elemental ministrations, are for ever the 
same— the type of their Maker in dory and in good. The 
loveliness of earth saves me from despair: the Majesty of 
Heaven imparts aspiring hope. I bare my bosom to the breeze, 
and my wretched heart throos less wildly. I drink in the balmy 
sweetness of the hour, and repose again on the goodnebs of my 
Creator. 

** Yours is another existence, lady ; you jieed the adulation 

* Richard was put to death in J 400. 
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of the erowd'the luxury of palaces ; you purchase these, even 
, by co mTnunin g with the murderer of him who deserred a dsttrer 
recompense at your hands." 

Xatherine smiled sadly at these last words* which betrayed 
the thought that rankled in her kinsman's mind. I tnank yon," 
she rephedy for your details. I will not blame you for the 
fabe judgment you pass on me. When years and quiet thonsht 
hare Drought you back from the tempest of emotion that shaiea 
you, you will read my heart better, and know that it is stUI 
faithfully devoted to him I have lost." 

' Ah ! say those wc/rds again/* med Flantageuet, " and teach 
me to believe them. I would give my right hand to approve 
your conduct, tft love and reverenee you once a§nun." 

** Will you have patience with me then, Mile I strive to 
jusldfv myself P" 

*^ Oh, speak 1 My Me, my soul's salvation, to hang upon 
your worda." 

Katherine raised her blue eves to the now stanv sky, as if to 
adjurethattobethewitnesBof her innocent thoughts; and then 
ahe said, "We are idl, dear cousin, impelled by oor nature to make 
ourselves the central point of the universe. Even those, who as 
they fancy, saorifice tnemselves for the love ct God, do it more 
truly for love of themselves; and the followers of virtue too oftte 
aee^ their duties through the obscure and deceptive medium 
which their own single, individual feelings create. Tet we have 
one unmiiig guide ; one given us at our birth, and which He 
who died on the Cross for us, taught us to understand uid to 
apureoiate, commanding us to make it the master-law of our lives. 
Call it love, charity, or sympathy ; it is the best, the angelic por- 
tion of us. It teaches us to feel pain at others' pain, joy in tneir 
joy. The more entirely we mingle our emotions with those of 
others, making our well or Ul bemg depend on theirs, the more 
completely do we cast away seliishiiess, and approach the per- 
fection of our nature. 

** You are going to answer, perhaps to refute me — do not 
Remember I am a woman, ^ ith a wonian's lutelaee in my early 
ears, a woman's education in iLe world, wliieii is that of the 
eart — alas ! lor us — not of the head. I have no scLuoi-learninfr, 
no logic — but simply the voice of my own soul which speakb 
within me. 

"I try to forget; you force me back upon i^jyself. You 
attack ; cind you beseech me to defend nn self. So to do, I 
niu.>t d\\ ell upon liie sentiments of a heart, which is human, and 
there fore iaulty, but wliich has neither guile nor malice in it. 

** iu my father's house — and wiiun I .wandered with my 
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bcloYcd outcast, T liad no dilficultj in perceiving, nor — God was 
so gracious to me — in fulfilling my duties. For in cbildhood I 
was clierislied and favoured by all ; and when I became a wife, 
it was no wonder that I should love and idolize the most single- 
hearted, generous, and kindly being that ever trod the earth. 
To give myself away to him — to be a part of him — to feel that 
we were an harmonious one in this discordant world, was a hap- 
piness that falls to the lot of few : — defeat, chains, imprison* 
ment — all these were but shows j the reality was deep in our 
hearts, invulnerable by any tyrant less remorseless than death. 
If this life were the sum and boundary our being, I had pos* 
Bessed the consummation and fulElment of happiness. 

But we are taught to believe that our existence here is bat 
the stepping-stone to another beyond, and that 'death is the 
beginning of life.* When we reach the summit of our desires* 
then we fall, and death comes to destroy. He was lost to me, 
my gloiy, and my good ! Little conld I avail to him now. The 
caresses, love, and watchfnl care, the obedience and the heart's 
sacrifice, of a poor thing who groped darkling upon earth, could 
avail nought to a spirit in Para(£se. I was forced to feel that 
I was alone : and as to me, to love is toexist ; so in that dark 
honr» in the gasping^s of my ag<my, I felt that I must die, if for 
ever divided from mm who possessed my affections. 

Years have passed since then. If grief kills ns not, we kill 
it. Not that I cease to grieve ; for eacn hour, revealing to me 
how excelling and matchless the being was who once was mine, 
but renews the pang with which I deplore my alien state upon 
earth. But such is God's will ; I am doomed to a divioed 
existence, and I submit. Meanwhile I am human ; and human 
affections are the native, luxuriant growth of a heart whose 
weakness it is, too eagerly and too fondly, to seek objects on 
whom to expend its yearnings. Mj Bichard's last act was to 
bestow me on his sister : it ware impious to retract a gift made 
by the dying. We wept together—- howlong, and how bitterly I 
-—the loss of our loved one ; and then together we turned to 
fulfil our duties. She had children ; they became as dear to me 
as to her. Margaret I cherish as the betrothed bride of my 
ever dear cousin, Ihe king of Scotland ; and, when I endeavour 
to foster the many virtues nature has implanted in the noble 
mind of Prince Arthur, I am fulfflling, methinks, a task grateful 
in the eyes of Bichard, thus doing my nart to bestow on the 
England he loved a sovereign who will repair the usurper's 
(simes, and bestow happiness on the realm. 

" Kor is this all-despise me if you will, but I oonfeas that I 
regard others among those with whom I associate, with a ding- 
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ing affection that forbids me to separate myself from them. Did 
I not love the noble and good, even as ne did, while Bichard 
liredP Does he not now, in his heavenly abode, love themP 
and must my living heart be stone» because tiiat dear form is 
dust which was the medium of my communication with his 
spirit P Where I see suffering, there I must bring my mite for 
its relief. We are not deities to bestow in impassive benevolence. 
We give, because we love— ^nd the meshes of that sweet web, 
which mutual good offices and sympathy weave, entangle and 
enthral me, and force me to pain and pleasure, and to every 
variety of emoti<m which is the portion of those whom it holcfs 
within its folds. 

I quarrel not with — I admire — those who can be good and 
benovoient, and yet keep their hearts to themselveSj the shrine 
of worship for God^ a haven which no wind can enter. I^am 
not one or these, and yet take no shame therefore : I feel my 
many weaknesses, and know that some of these form a jmrt of 
my strength ; the reviled part of our nature being a portion of 
that whidk elevates us to the godlike. My reason, my sense of 
duty, my conscientious observance of its dictates, you will set 
up as the bettor part $ but I venerate also the freer impulses of 
our souls. My passions, my susceptible inuupnation, my falter* 
ing dependence on others, my clinging to the sense of joy*— - 
this makes an integral part of Katherine, nor the worst part of 
her. When my soul auits this * bower of flesh,' these leaves and 
flowers, which are perhaps the growth of it, may decay and die. 
1 know not ; as it is^ I am content to be an imperfect creature, 
so that I never lose the ennobling attribute of my species, the 
constant endeavour to be more perfect. 

I do not blame you, my cousin, for seeking repose in soli- 
tude after much endurance. But unquiet shomd x feel in the 
unrepljing loneliness which forms your peace. I must love and 
be loved. I must feel that my dear and chosen friends are 
bappier through me. When I have wandered out of myself in 
my endeavour to shed pleasure around, I must a^ain return 
laden with the gathered sweets on which I feed and live. Permit 
iliis to be, unbluned — permit a heart whose sufferings have been,, 
and are, so many and so bitter, to reap what joy it can from the 
strong necessity it feels, to be sympathised with— -to love." 
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